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NATURAL DRAFT capacity is limited 
by the height of the chimney, its diam- 
eter, and the temperature of the waste 
gas. This last is variable under normal 
conditions, and is upset completely when 
we add the ever-present danger of leaky 
valves. If cold air passes the stack valve 
and enters directly into the chimney, its 
effect is to reduce the draft by lowering 
gas temperature and increasing the gas 
volume to be exhausted. A lowered draft 
results in poor combustion, with lower 
temperature in the checkers; poor con- 
trol, slow pick-up, low capacity, low 
flame temperature, poor fuel economy. 


ISLEY SYSTEM produces adequate and de- 
pendable draft and air volume by means of 
“push and pull” ejectors. There can be no cross 
leakage between the air supply and the waste 
gas because these two ends are separated and 
do not discharge into a common chimney. 
Each unit consists of a relatively short ejector 
equipped with nozzle connected to a fan han- 
dling only cool air, A simple damper is located 
in the throat of each ejector, above the mouth 
of the air nozzle. When this damper is closed, 
the air passes down around the nozzle, through 
the enlarged checker system, and into the fur- 
nace. When the damper is open, the air passes 
through the throat of the ejector and pulls fur- 
nace gases out through the regenerators. Thus 
a constant and ample weight of heated air pass- 
es through the combustion port, resulting in 
uniform flame temperature and maximum fuel 


efficiency. 


Hy \i MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. +» WORCESTER, MASS. 








tN English Representative: INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
as, 56 Kingsway, W.C. 2, London, England V-27 
STEEL 
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HIGHLIGHTING 
THIS ISSUE OF 


STEEL 


@ MOST important development in the metals 
field last week was the establishment of ceiling 
prices on scrap iron and steel (p. 23) by the 
Price Stabilization Division. In some quarters 
it is feared that the new level, based on $20, 
delivered at Pittsburgh district consuming 
plants, for No. 1 heavy melting steel, is too 
low to encourage scrap collection on the large 
scale that is essential to support steelmaking 
at its present record rate. Too, dealers protest 
that the limit of April 10 for closing out old 
contracts at prices previously prevailing does 
not allow sufficient time. . . . Maximum prices 
on zinc scrap and secondary zinc (p. 42) also 
were announced last week. 


° e o 


Current nickel demand exceeds real current 
consumption, says the National Academy of 
Sciences, which predicts (p. 43) 1941 nickel pro- 

duction will be sufficient to 

‘ meet all requirements. . . 
~— diate A deposit of high-grade 
Sufficient tungsten ore (p. 47) is re- 
ported discovered in Idaho. . 
. . C. Donald Dallas (p. 28) urges removal of 
the 4-cent excise tax on copper. . . . J. E. Jack- 
son urges high-copper, high-manganese cast 
irons as substitutes for nickel alloys (p. 28) in 


many applications. . . . Some dealers ask pre- 
miums of 60 to 80 cents a pound (p. 28) on cad- 
mium. ... A 40-cent minimum wage (p. 32) 


is recommended for the gray iron jobbing found- 
ry industry. . . . Machine tool exports to Eng- 
land (p. 29) are declining. 


° ° « 


Largely because of the Ford strike steel pro- 
duction last week dropped 1% points to 98 
per cent of ingot capacity (p. 27). ... Some 
concern is felt by the steel 
industry over the coal strike. 
Most steelmakers have 
30 to 45 Days enough coal on hand (p. 21) 

to last 30 to 45 days but a 
30-day shutdown of mines would affect some 
blast furnaces. . . . March steel output (p. 27) 


Coal Supply 
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established a new record. . . . Due to the need 
for conserving available cargo space for the 
most essential shipments Britain has requested 
steelmakers to ship no more carbon steel over 
the next couple of months (p. 125); special 
steels, however, continue to be needed urgently. 

. Aside from firmer extras, steel prices (p. 
103) are unchanged. 


° . ° 


In this week’s article in his series on the pro- 
duction of high-explosive shell, Prof. Arthur F. 
Macconochie (p. 52) discusses feeds and spceds 
in machining 40-millimeter 
shells on Bullard Mult-Au- 
Matics; twice as many ma- 
chines are required for nose 
operations as for base opera- 
tions. . . . An intelligently planned and engi- 
neered incentive plan, developed through co- 
operation between management and the work- 
man—and wholeheartedly accepted by the lat- 
ter—can work wonders in raising production, 
and can increase wages while actually lowering 
costs. STEEL (p. 54) presents an analysis of 
the features of various incentive systems... . 
A new H-beam (p. 82) provides a superior track 
tie. 


Feeds, Speeds 
For Shells 


. ° * 


E. H. Dafter (p. 58) describes a recently in- 
stalled heat removal and evaporative cooling 
system which produces superior working con- 
ditions in a tin mill. It pre- 
vents the sheets from becom- 
ing tacky in humid weather, 
thus resulting in a more uni- 
form product and production 
rate. No refrigeration is employed... . F. L. 
Spangler (p. 71) concludes his article on effi- 
cient handling methods to facilitate field erec- 
tion of .steel tanks, . . . ‘Taylor-Winfield.-Cerp. 
(p. 62) has devised an efficient system for ccr- 
rectly estimating’ costs of welded work... . 
R. W. Wright..(pe 7@) describes *ar improved 
system for synchfonizing the speed o: motors 
driving continuous cold-reducing mills. 


Cooling System 
In Tin Mills 
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Ryerson Night Loading 
Assures Quicker Deliveries 


Night loading to ‘“‘clear the decks’ for tomorrow’s new 
crop of orders is the regular course of business. Every 
order is RUSH at Ryerson—most are shipped the day 


T’S after hours, at any of the ten Ryerson steel plants, 
almost any night of the year! 
The Ryerson night shift is putting the finishing touches 
on today’s orders; loading out the fleet of big, red Ryerson 
trucks for tomorrow’s deliveries. 

The entire Ryerson organization is geared up to handle 
quickly the steel requirements, simple or involved, of 
thousands of customers the country over. Special tele- 
phone order desks, hourly mail pick-ups at the post office, 
telegraph and teletype lines right into our offices—all help 
to speed deltvery.2 exen Hefore the ordcr reecnes, Us.- 


received. 

Ryerson Steel Service is fast and sure; Ryerson 
Certified quality is your assurance of uniformity and 
exactness. Make the Ryerson Stock List your unfailing 
source for all steel requirements. If you haven’t the 
latest Stock List we'll send one gladly. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Jersey City. 




































While Strikes Impede Steel 


Important Developments in Week Focus on Raw 


Ice and Men: Lake Boats Battle for Ore, 


Materials and Labor . . . Coal Suspension Felt 


. at Some Blast Furnaces ... Ford Trouble Cuts 


@ MARSHALING an adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials to produce a 
record tonnage of iron and steel to 
supply greatly increased export and 
national defense demands last week 
held the attention of steel pro- 
ducers and transportation interests. 


On the Great Lakes was being 
staged a drarna that might well be 
called “Men and Ships Against Ice.” 
First ore carriers left lower lake 
ports April 1 to battle windrowed 
ice in an effort to reach upper lake 
ports and effect one of the earliest 
openings of lake shipping seasons 
in history. The ore fleet of 291 
vessels must move from 72,000,000 
to 75,000,L00 tons of ore during the 
season which means full capacity 
operations, 

First ore vessels to clear lower 
lake ports were those of Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. Battling slush ice 
20 inches or more deep the vessels 
made slow progress to Sault Ste. 
Marie and in some cases were 
assisted by Coast Guard cutters. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co. sent 
out seven vessels last week and an- 
nounced its entire fleet of 70 vessels 
probably would be in commission 
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@ Windrowed ice in the lower lakes 
slowed progress of the first ore car- 
riers that steamed out of ports last 
week, while weather conditions in the 
upper lakes threatened to make the 
movement still more hazardous. Three 
miles an hour was considered a fair 
speed for the freighters in some ice 
fields. Carl McDow photo 
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Steel Rate ... Government Fixes Scrap Prices 


by the end of the current week. 

Present plans call for the begin- 
ning of full ore carrying operations 
from the head of the lakes’ by 
April 10. 

Two Coast Guard cutters and the 
car ferry SAINTE MARIE were en- 
gaged most of last week in break- 
ing ice in Whitefish Bay, the St. 
Mary’s river, the Soo locks, the 
straits of Mackinac and other stra- 
tegic channels. 


























Many of the early vessels are go 
ing up the lakes light as it is easier 
to maneuver unloaded 
through the ice. 

While steelmakers looked with 
satisfaction on early opening of 
lake shipping, some concern was 
expressed over the shutdown of 
bituminous coal mines as result of 
failure of mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America to 
reach an agreement to supplant 


vessels 

















that which expired on March 31. 

The majority of iron and steel 
companies have stocks sufficient to 
last 30 to 45 days and it is be- 
lieved no great hardship will be 
experienced if the strike is not pro- 
longed. <A 30-day shutdown, how- 
ever, would pinch many blast fur- 
nace plants. Isolated instances of 
blast furnace stoppages or impend- 
ing stoppages were reported at 
week’s end, 

Actual or threatened stoppages 
of blast furnace operations came on 
the heels of new high records in 
pig iron production during March. 
Total output was 4,702,905 tons, or 
36,672 tons more than was _ pro 
duced in the previous peak month, 
January this year, 

Strikes also caused steel produc- 
tion to decline last week from 99% 
to 98 per cent of capacity. Lower 
rate was caused almost entirely by 
the walkout at Ford Motor Co.’s 
River Rouge plant, which caused 
Detroit district operations to drop 
from 95 to 74 per cent. 

Steel and coal executives gener- 
ally were optimistic over prospects 
for a coal agreement. On Friday, 
the government, through Dr. John 
R. Steelman, director of the con- 
ciliation service, demanded that 
the mines be reopened by April 7. 
“The public,” he said, “cannot con- 
done quibbling while 400,000 men 
and 85 per cent of the nation’s bitu- 
minous mines stand idle.” 

The stoppage involved’ = about 
330,000 miners in the _ eight-state 
Appalachian area, including Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
































@ Millions of tons of coal will be moved to the upper lake ports in ore carriers 
during 1941. Scenes such as this, showing coal awaiting transfer to vessels, are 
typical of Lake Erie ports 


Maryland, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio and Tennessee. Some 70,000 
others in Illinois, Indiana, Alabama 
and Utah, whose contracts are 
based on those of the Appalachian 
area, also are idle. 

The UMW is asking a $1 a day 


increase in wages to $7, elimination 
of a 40-cent differential between 
southern and northern rates, guar- 
antee of 200 paid working days to 
the year and two weeks’ vacation 
with pay. Last week it was re- 
ported unofficially that the miners 
might drop demands for vacations 
and the guarantee of 200 working 
days if granted a wage increase. 

The situation, however, appears 
to be complicated by the enmity be- 
tween John L. Lewis, head of the 
UMW, and the national administra- 
tion, and by his antipathy for the 
national defense program. At week’s 
end he continued to spurn media- 
tion efforts. 

To prevent runaway or excessive 
prices due to the coal strike, Price 
Commissioner Leon Henderson, of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, last week issued a price 
schedule freezing soft coal prices at 
or below the March 28 prices. The 
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fH Unloading coal at the head of the 
Great Lakes, action which begins al- 
most as soon as the ore season opens 
and boats get through with their up- 
bound cargoes. Duluth-Superior are 
important distributing points for the 
Northwest's supplies of coal 
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ceiling prices apply to producers, 
retailers and all other sellers. Mr. 
Henderson said the ceiling prices 
will be revoked as soon as _ prac- 
tical after the mines are reopened. 

Mr. Henderson explained he had 
acted expeditiously to make sure 
that coal prices do not get out of 
hand and to prevent repetition of 
World war experiences when soft 
coal soared to “fantastic heights.” 

“Stabilizing bituminous coal prices 
is doubly important,” he added, ‘“‘be- 
cause bituminous coal has a dual 
character and is a basic industrial 
commodity, as well as a commod- 
ity entering into the cost of prac- 
tically every other commodity and 
because it affects the cost of living 
of the average consumer ... Run- 
away coal prices might touch off 
a spark leading to other price in- 
creases and having spiraling and 
inflationary results.” 

Any retardation of the defense 
program due to a coal shortage 
would be about the most artificial 
“bottleneck” imaginable as coal pro- 
duction capacity is more than ade- 
quate for all foreseeable needs. 

While little coal was being sent 
up the lakes on the early ore ves- 
sels, shippers were not concerned. 
Vessel movement of coal to the 
upper lakes is not expected to in- 
crease in proportion to the ore 
movement. 

Administration leaders last week 
were attempting to speed extension 
of the bituminous coal regulation 
act for two years. Although the 
act will not expire until April 26. 
it was held renewal of the meas- 
ure might expedite settlement of 
the industry’s current strike. 

Serap, the third essential raw 
material for the steel industry, also 
was placed under price control by 
the price stabilization section of the 
defense commission. 

Mr. Henderson set a price of $20, 
delivered Pittsburgh consumers, on 
No. 1 heavy melting steel, other 
than railroad, plus a 3 per cent 
commission for brokers (see page 
ZO) 

This ceiling is $10 lower than the 
S20 maximum established Nov. 5, 
1917, during the World war, after 


ee 


@ STEEL IN THE HOLD: Not only raw 
materials but steel itself is transported 
regularly by lake vessels. Shown here 
are billets being unloaded from a 
bulk carrier 
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prices had gotten out of hand. The 
World war ceiling was reduced to 
$29 for No. 1 heavy melting steel 
on April 1, 1918. 

Reports to STEEL from important 
scrap consuming centers indicated 
dealers are working to comply with 
the order but that they protest the 
limit of April 10 for closing out 
standing contracts and applying the 
new prices. Substantial losses are 





said to be involved in deals on 
which scrap has been purchased to 
apply on contracts not filled. 

Some uncertainty remains over 
prices to be applied on grades on 
which no price has been set by the 
announcement. Adjustment will be 
necessary to establish equitable re- 
lationships. Doubt as to whether 
sufficient scrap will be brought out 
at the low prices also exists. 


OPM Sets Scrap Price Ceilings, Based 
On $20 for Heavy Melting, Pittsburgh 


@ The schedule which establishes 
ceiling prices for iron and _ steel 
scrap was issued last Thursday by 
Leon Henderson, commissioner of 
price stabilization, National Defense 
Advisory Commission, 

This was made necessary, he ex- 
plained, by speculative activity 
which has put inflationary pressure 
on iron and steel scrap prices dur 
ing the last few months. 

“For more than six months, the 
price stabilization division has 
been making a survey of the iron 
and steel scrap industry, and in the 
course of its study representatives 
of all branches of the industry have 
been consulted,” he said. “It has 
been apparent that many practices 
of the industry, particularly with 
respect to the maintenance of price 






























differentials and with respect to dis- 
tribution, are badly in need of 
change. This schedule, however, 
does not attempt to correct or en- 
dorse existing practices. 

“In January, I asked the indus- 
try to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in its effort to prevent run- 
away prices. For the most part, 
the response to my request has 
been whole-hearted. Some persons 
in the industry, however, have been 
continuing their speculative prac- 
tices at the expense of those who 
have co-operated. This price sched- 
ule is our answer to the speculators. 
(The schedule is reproduced in full, 
page 25.) 

“Some of the large makers of 
scrap have been demanding from 
the dealer prices so high that it 
















































was impossible to get the scrap to 
the open hearth at a reasonable fig- 
ure. The ceilings fixed in this 
schedule will discourage hoarding 
and thus aid in securing the need- 
ed supply of scrap. The ceilings 
are established at a level which will 
insure a fair return to all persons 
in the industry, requiring the mak- 
er to stand a reduction from the 


“prices which have prevailed.” 


The new schedule’ establishes 
three schedules of maximum prices: 
First, for iron and steel scrap other 
than scrap of railroad origin; sec- 
ond, for iron and_ steel railroad 
scrap; third, for iron and_ steel 
scrap for export. 

For iron and steel scrap other 
than scrap of railroad origin, the 
ceiling—-using No. 1 heavy melting 
as an example—is $20 per gross 
ton, Pittsburgh, with differentials 
below that base fixed for each point 
of major consumption, and with 
corresponding arrangements made 
for the various other grades. 


38 Per Cent Commission Allowed 


The maximum price for unpre- 
pared yard scrap is established at 
$2.50 less than the prices fixed for 
each grade. The ceiling applies to 
any sale to the consumer. 

For iron and steel railroad scrap, 
ceiling prices are established at 
which each of six specified grades 
may be sold to or purchased by a 
consumer, Formulas are set up by 
which prices of other grades of 
railroad scrap may be computed, 
based on a railroad’s experience. 

Maximum export prices from At- 
lantic coast ports are the maximum 


prices established for the domestic 
consumer at the nearest consum- 
ing point, less _ transportation 
charges f.a.s. point of export and 
plus charge of one dollar to cover 
expenses incident to exporting. 

Persons who acquired scrap _ be- 
fore April 3, 1941, at prices higher 
than the maximum prices estab- 
lished by the schedule, for carrying 
out contracts entered into before 
April 3, are given one week to 
complete their contracts. On and 
after April 10, schedule wll apply 
to all such transactions. 

All persons in the iron and steel 
scrap industry are required to keep 
complete records of all transactions, 
and monthly inventories. Con- 
sumers of scrap are required to file 
monthly reports concerning  pur- 
chases of scrap, the amount melted, 
and the relationship of the scrap 
purchased during the month to the 
ingot production for that month. 

A commission not exceeding 3 
per cent of the maximum prices 
established is the limit allowable to 
agents or brokers. Thus the ceil- 
ing price remains available for 
transportation handling, and _ pur- 
chase from maker and dealers. 

“The price schedule for iron and 
steel scrap will be rigorously en- 
forced,’”’ Mr. Henderson said. “The 
powers of the government to place 
compulsory orders, to condemn or 
requisition properties, to issue pri- 
orities and to use other powers 
available for carrying out the de- 
fense program will be exerted to 
the utmost against any person who 
may venture to disregard the maxi- 
mum ceiling prices established by 


this schedule.” 

This is the fourth price schedule 
to be issued by the price stabiliza- 
tion division. Prior ones have been 
issued for second-hand machine 
tools; for aluminum scrap and sec- 
ondary aluminum ingot; and for 
zinc scrap materials and secondary 
slab zine (page 42). 


Scrap Institute Urges Prices 
That Will Bring Out Material 


It will require time to determine 
whether the scrap price reductions 
ordered by the government and the 
setting of grade and geosraphical 
differentials will impede a steady 
supply to steel mills and foundries, 
according to Edwin C. Barringer, 
executive secretary, Institute of 
Serap Iron and Steel Inc. 

“We are not advocating an up- 
ward spiral in prices, but do urge a 
level that will be adequate to bring 
out the tonnage required to main- 
tain peak operations by the mills. 

“The combination of reduced ceil- 
ing prices on iron and steel scrap 
with the differentials will take $1 
to $3 per ton from the price paid to 
the producers, depending on the 
area, and this may do much to dis- 
courage reclamation.” 


Founders Ask Reconsideration 
Of Several Provisions 


W. W. Rose, executive vice presi- 
dent, Gray Iron Founders Society, 
Cleveland, last Friday wired C. A. 
Bishop, of the price stabilization 
division, National Defense Advisory 
Commission, asking that certain 
provisions of the order establishing 
ceiling on scrap prices be recon- 
sidered. 

Especially Mr. Rose asked re- 
examination of those _ provisions 
which tend to isolate certain dis- 
tricts, dependent largely on scrap 
imported from other districts, and 
the provisions relating to railroad 
scrap which might encourage rail- 
roads to divert old rail almost en- 
tirely to rerollers rather than sell 
them for scrap. 
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@ Inspectors going through plant of 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. last week, after 
all appeals from Knox and Knudsen and 
offers of mediation by the President's 
board failed to restore order. The 
President at his press conference last 
Friday referred to the situation there 
as “very bad” and indicated that some- 
thing will have to be done about it in 
the near future. NEA photo 
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Daily Average Pig Iron Production at 


New Peak: March 


® RECORD output of coke pig iron 
and ferroalloys in United States in 
March increased the daily average 
1463 net tons or 0.97 per cent above 
February’s daily production as the 
operating rate climbed one point to 
96.3 per cent of capacity and three 
more stacks were blown in. 

Greater by 1183 tons than pre- 
vious daily average high of 150,524 
tons in January, 1941, daily output 
last month was 151,507 tons and 
compared with 150,244 tons in Feb- 
ruary. Daily production in March 
was 43.8 per cent above that in 
March last year, when output aver- 
aged 105,502 tons. It compared 
with daily averages of 125,385 tons 
and 134,021 tons, respectively, in 
1937 and 1929. 

Total production in the month, 
4,702,905 tons, was 496,079 tons or 
11.8 per cent larger than in Febru- 
ary, when aggregate was 4,206,826 
tons. Increase in total, however, 
was primarily due to the fact 
March was three days longer. Com- 
bined production last month was 
36,672 tons higher than in January. 
It was 43.8 per cent above 3,270,575 
tons produced in March, 1940, and 
compared with total output of 3,- 





RATE OF FURNACE OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1941! 1940? 1939 1938! 
Jan 95.5 85.4 51.0 33.6 
Feb 95.3 75.0 53.5 33.6 
March 96.3 69.5 56.1 34.2 
April : 68.9 49.8 33.4 
May : 74.2 40.2 29.4 
June 83.6 51.4 25.5 
July A 86.1 55.0 28.2 
Aug 89.9 62.4 34.8 
Sept 91.5 69.7 40.5 
Oct. 94.2 85.2 48.0 
Nov 96.4 90.3 55.0 
Dec 96.4 88.5 51.4 


‘Based on capacity of 57,503,030 net 
tons, Dec. 31, 1940; * capacity of 55,628,- 
060 net tons, Dec. 31, 1939; * capacity of 
56,222,790 net tons, Dec. 31, 1938; * capac- 
ity of 56,679,168 net tons, Dec. 31, 1937 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute, 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


1941 1940 1939 

Jan 4,666,233 4,024,556 2,436,474 
Feb 1,206,826 3,304,368 2,307,405 
March 1,702,905 3,270,575 2,680,446 
Tot. 3 mo., 13,575,964 10,599,499 7,424,325 
April ° 3,139,043 2,301,965 
May .... 8,497,157 1,923,625 
Jure ' ; 3,813,092 2,373,753 
July ; : 4.060,513 2,638,760 
Aug 4,234,576 2,979,774 
Sept. : 4,172,551 3,218,940 
Oct 4,437,725 4,062,670 
Nov. ° 4,397,656 4,166,512 
Dec : ‘ 4,542,864 4,219,718 

Total : 46,894,676 35,310,04°2 


PIG IRON STATISTICS 


Rate 96.3 Per Cent 


886,926 tons in March, 1937. Total 
output in March was 13.2 per cent 
up from 4,154,660 tons produced in 
the month in 1929, when 213 fur- 
naces were in blast against 205 
active at the end of last month. 

Combined production in the first 
quarter this year was 13,575,964 
tons, 28 per cent greater than in 
the period last year and nearly 
double output in the first three 
months of 1939. First quarter total 
in 1937 was 10,875,443 tons, 11,606,- 
232 tons in 1929. 

Average daily output in the three 
months was 150,844 tons, greater 
by 29.5 per cent than 116,478 tons 
average daily in the first quarter’ 
last year. In the period in 1937 
daily output averaged 119,510 tons, 
and 127,541 tons for the quarter 
in 1929. 

Rate of operations in March, 
based on the new capacity figures 
for the industry recently published 
by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, was 96.3 per cent. This 
compared with rate of 95.3 per 
cent in February and 95.5 per cent 
in January this year. Rates for 
latter two months have been re- 
vised to conform to the new @a- 





MARCH IRON PRODUCTION 
Net Tons 


No. in blast Total Tonnages 


last day of Non- 
Mar. Feb. Merchant merchant 
Alabama 17 18 127,551* 186,057 
Illinois 17 16 114,457 318,431 
Indiana 18 18 22,100 518, 386 
New York 13 12 112,739 179,558 
Ohio 17 15 163,544 948,941 
Penna 68 68 139,610* 1,328,448 
Colorado 3 3) 
Michigan 5 5 | 
Minnesota 2 2 } 12,299* 202,882 
Tennessee 1 1 | 
Utah 1 1 
Kentucky 2 2) 
Maryland 6 6 | 
Mass. 1 ie 19, 533* 308, 369 
Virginia 1 1 | 
West Va. 3 3 | 
Total 205 202 711,833* 3,991,072 


“Includes ferromanganese and_ spiegeleisen. 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 











Net Tons 

1941 1940 1939 1938 
Jan. . 150,524 129,825 78,596 52,201 
Feb. : 150,244 113,943 82,407 52,254 
March 151,707 105,502 86,465 53,117 
Agri... oe. 0e QOS FE.7S2 $21,819 
May ; tes Ae 2082 <5,556 
June... woo es £44,103 78,125 39,601 
ealy.... ..... 180,984 85,121 43,827 
Aug. ‘ . «-- 196,599 96.122 54,081 
Sept. ‘ ...+ 189,085 107,298 62,835 
Oct. : ...... 143,152 131,053 74,697 
Nov. .. ...... 146,589 138,883 85,369 
Dec. ..... 146,544 136,119 79,943 
Ave, 150,844 128,128 96,740 57,962 


pacity figures. In March, 1940, the 
operating rate was 69.5 per cent of 
capacity, and 82.5 per cent for the 
month in 1937. 

Total capacity for production of 
coke pig iron and ferroalloys as of 
Dec. 31, 1940, was established by 
the Institute at 57,503,030 net tons. 
This compared with rated com- 
bined capacity of 55,628,060 tons 
as of Dec. 31, 1939. Increase in 
rating was made although no new 
blast furnaces were completed in 
1940. Several stacks were rebuilt, 
including one that had been report- 
ed slated for dismantlement. 


Stacks Active Total 205 


Furnaces in blast March 31 to- 
taled 205, a net gain of three from 
the preceding month. Total, the 
same as in January, was highest 
since August, 1929, when 209 were 
active and aggregate output was 
4,195,742 net tons. In March, last 
year, stacks active totaled 152; in 
the month in 1939 aggregate was 
123. One hundred eighty-two were 
in blast March 31, 1937, and 213 
for the month in 1929. 

Four stacks were put into blast 
last month and one was blown out 
for relining. All were of the steel- 
works or nonmerchant classifica- 
tion. Stacks blown in during 
March: 

In Illinois: South Chicago No. 4, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. In 
New York: Lackawanna A, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. In Ohio: Ohio No. 6, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.; and 
Lorain No, 3, National Tube Co. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co, blew out its Fairfield No. 5 
stack, in Alabama. 

Anna furnace of Struthers Iron 
& Steel Co., in Ohio, down for re- 
lining since Feb. 16, is scheduled 
to be blown in shortly. 

Production of merchant iron last 
month totaled 711,833 tons, against 
aggregate of 3,991,072 tons  non- 
merchant. Former was 17.8 per 
cent of the total output in March. 
In February merchant iron com- 
prised 14 per cent of the combined 
total, 14 per cent in January, and 
in March last year, 14 per cent. 


Lake Carriers Association 
Re-elects All Officers 


Lake Carriers Association, Cleve- 
land, re-elected all its officers for 
1941 at its annual meeting in Cleve- 
land last week. They are: Presi- 
dent, Alexander T. Wood, vice presi- 
dent, Wilson Transit Co.; vice presi- 
dent, L. C. Sabin; treasurer, George 
A. Marr; secretary, Oliver T. Burn- 
ham; counsel, Gilbert R. Johnson. 

H. C. Strom, vice president, Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., was elected 
to the executive committee, replac- 
ing A. F. Harvey, former president 
of Pittsburgh Steamship. Other 
committee members were re-elected. 
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Steel Companies 
Set New Output 
Records in March 


@ STEELMAKERS last week were 
proud of their March production 
records. 

The industry as a whole operated 
at about 99 per cent of capacity for 
the period. A higher rate—101 per 
cent—was attained in 1929. In 
tonnage, however, the month ap- 
parently established a new high, 
official figures to be reported this 
week, 

STEEL received from companies 
the following statements. It is prob- 
able many others made _ similarly 
high records in comparison with 
their prior performances. 


Bethlehem 


A new all-time record of monthly 
steel production by Bethlehem Steel 
Co. plants was made in March, 1941, 
with a total output of 1,024,026 tons. 
The previous high was in January, 
1941, when production was 1,017,346 
tons. 

The Bethlehem plant at Bethle- 
hem, Pa., set a new record with 
March production higher than any 
prior month by 7000 tons. The op- 
erating rat2 of the company for 
March was 101.2 per cent of rated 
capacity. 


Inland 


Inland Steel Co.’s ingot produc- 
tion again established a new record 
in March. Ingots aggregated 301,- 
386 net tons which was at the rate 
of 107.5 per cent of rated capacity 
of 3,300,000 net tons per annum. 
The previous record of 297,381 net 
tons was established in January. 
Shipments during the month also 
exceeded all previous records, 


Republic 


All its previous records for steel 
ingot production were broken by 
Republic Steel Corp. during March. 
In responding to the need for steel 
for national defense and for Great 
Britain, as well as to take care of 
normal requirements of industry, 
every single steel-producing depart- 
ment in Republic is reported by 
company executives to have estab- 
lished new production records for 
the month. 

Employment and payrolls were 
likewise at record peaks, the latter 
approximately $10,500,000 for March. 

Output totaled 721,243 net tons 
of steel ingots, a greater tonnage 
than during any single month since 
the corporation was organized in 
April, 1930. 

This record shattered one estab- 
lished only two months previously, 
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@ STEELWORKS operations last week declined 1‘ points to 98 per cent as 
a result of strike interruption at Detroit and necessity for furnace repairs 
elsewhere. Six districts declined, one increased and five were unchanged. 
A year ago the rate was 61‘ per cent; two years ago it was 53's per cent. 


St. Louis — Slight readjustment 
caused the rate to drop 1 point to 
98 per cent, all open hearths except 
one being active. 

Cincinnati—Declined 4 points to 





in January, 1941, when the produc- 
tion reached a peak of 672,729. The 
record previous to this had been 
made in October, 1940, with 589,121 
net tons, 

During March the _ corporation 
shipped approximately 540,000 tons 
of finished steel, another all-time 
record. 

Otis 

Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, estab- 
lished four all-time tonnage records 
in March, company officials an- 
nounced last week. Company pro- 
duced 96,311 tons of steel during 
the month, an increase of 5600 tons 
over the previous record established 
in January. New records also were 
established by the blooming mill, 
the plate mill and the 77-inch hot 
strip mill. 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Apr.5 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 102 — 1 57.5 49 
CRICHGO nies 101.5 None Si. S35 
Eastern Pa. ... 96 None 59 40 
Youngstown ... 97 None 42 48 
Wheeling sae 88 None 61 66 
Cleveland ..... 96 35 68 52.5 
a ee 88.5 - 4.5 16.5 44.5 
Birmingham . 90 None 81 52 
New England.. 92 + 7 65 35 
Cincinnati .... 93.5 ~ 4 53 44 
St. LOGS ......° & 1 51 42 
bot 74 —21 79 9 
Average .... 98 — 1.5 61.35 53.5 





93% per cent, due to interruptions 
for repairs. When possible all open 
hearths are kept in production. 

Wheeling— Maintained production 
at 88 per cent, which has prevailed 
since the final week of February. 

Pittsburgh—Dropped 1 point to 
102 per cent on slight shift in fur- 
naces, 

Central eastern seaboard Un- 
changed at 96 per cent for the third 
week, 

Detroit—Interruption of Ford Mo- 
tor Co. open hearths due to labor 
trouble caused a drop of 21 points 
to 74 per cent. Ford open-hearth 
capacity is about 35 per cent of 
the district’s. 

Chicago—Continued at 101'2 per 
cent for the third week. All pro- 
ducers but one are at 100 per cent 
or better. 

Birmingham, Ala._-Held at 90 per 
cent, with 22 open hearths in pro- 
duction. 

New England—Addition of an 
open-hearth increased the rate 7 
point to 92 per cent. 

Buffalo—Receded 4% points to 
88% per cent as two open hearths 
were taken off for repair. They 
are to be relighted this week. 

Cleveland—Repairs forced open 
hearths down at two _ important 
mills, the rate dropping 3% points 
to 96 per cent. A rise is scheduled 
this week. 

Youngstown, O.—-Steady at 97 per 
cent, 72 open hearths and three 
bessemers producing. Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. added one fur- 
nace at Campbell, O., and Republic 
Steel Corp. took one off at Warren, 
©. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. re- 
lighted its relined blast furnace last 
week, 














Repeal of Excise Tax 
On Copper Advocated 


@ Elimination of the 4-cent excise 
tax on copper as a means to avoid 
higher copper prices and to insure 
an adequate supply for national de- 
fense needs was advocated last week 
by C. Donald Dallas, president, Re- 
vere Copper & Brass Inc., New 
York, at the company’s. annual 
stockholders’ meeting. Priorities, 
he insisted, would not solve the prob- 
lem for the copper fabricating in- 
dustry. 

“For over six months, Revere has 
bought every available pound of 
copper and zinc that we were able 
to obtain, but at the present great- 
ly increased copper and brass pro- 
duction, we are already facing a po- 
tential shortage of both metals. 
There are now no domestic offerings 
of copper at any price or for any 
delivery.” 

Mr. Dallas said the excise tax “is 
supposed to serve as a _ protective 
measure for domestic copper pro- 
ducers against the inroads of for- 
eign copper. However, in normal 
years of free competition, the for- 
eign price and the domestic price 
have been practically on a parity, 


so that the 4-cent excise tax has 
failed to maintain a higher price 
for copper in the United States than 
abroad. Its only effect has been to 
prevent a free market for copper 
in the United States, which is need- 
ed at the present time if production 
schedules are to be increased and 
prices kept at reasonable levels. 
In addition, it would help forward 
the ‘good neighbor’ policy in Chile 

the third most important country 
in South America.” 


Suggests Use of Copper 
In Place of Nickel 


@ J. E. Jackson, director, Copper, 
Iron and Steel Development Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, which has been 
studying and promoting the use of 
copper in the foundry and steel in- 
dustries, states he has_ received 
many requests for advice on how io 
use copper as a substitute for nickel. 
Most of them come from consumers 
who heretofore have used large 
quantities of nickel. 

Mr. Jackson has been giving ad- 
vice to foundrymen to the effect 
that a high-copper, high-manganese 
cast iron often can be used in place 
of castings containing much nickel 





alloys. By such substitution the 
content of nickel in these special 
castings can be reduced from 4' 
per cent to 1% per cent. 


Cadmium Rationed; 
Premiums Asked 


@ Cadmium has joined the ranks 
of scarce metals and is being ra- 
tioned like aluminum, zinc, nickel 
and copper. Market price is 95 
cents a pound but it is almost im- 
possible for buyers to obtain the 
metal at that figure, unless they 
are old customers. A premium of 
from 60 to 80 cents a pound is be- 
ing asked by some dealers. 

Searcity is caused mainly by de- 
mands for national defense, many 
Army and Navy contracts specify- 
ing cadmium. ‘The metal is used 
extensively as an electroplated cor- 
rosion-resisting coating and also as 
alloying element in bearing metals. 
M@ United States exports of farm 
implements and machinery in Feb- 
ruary totaled $5,418,683, a gain of 21 
per cent over $4,496,638 exported in 
February, 1940, Department of 
Commerce reports. 





Tool and Gage Companies Merge To Expedite Defense Orders 


@ ©. M. Poock, Dayton, O., presi- 
dent, Cimatool Co., and C. H. Rey- 
nolds, Detroit, president, Sheffield 
Gage Corp., announced last week 
that stockholders had voted to merge 
in the interest of national defense. 
The new company’s name is Shef- 
field Corp. 

O. M. Poock was elected chairman 
of the board. Louis Poock, previously 
general manager of both companies, 
was elected president and general 
manager, and C. H. Reynolds was 
elected vice president. No other per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated at 
present. Other officials continuing 
their former capacities are Milt 
Ahlers, comptroller; Paul Poock, in 
charge of sales in machine tool and 
gage division: W. D. Creider, manu- 
facturing manager; Al Poock, engi- 


neering administrator; Bob Laugh- 


ter, sales manager, special tool and 
die division; Fred Marwick and Ray 
MahImeister, superintendents. 

O. M. Poock in 1914 became asso- 
ciated with what was then known 
as the City Machine & Tool Works 
and later the Cimatool Co. In 1922 
he became president of the Cimatool 
Co. and in 1933, treasurer of the 
Sheffield Gage Corp. 

Louis Poock has been general 
manager of Sheffield Gage Corp. 
since 1933 and of Cimatool Co. since 
1931. Mr. Reynolds will continue to 
devote the major portion of his time 
to sales in the Detroit area. 

A $1,000,000 plant addition is near- 
ing completion. Combined floor space 


‘ > 
28 


will total more than 110,000 square 
feet. Present employment of 600 is 
expected to increase to 700. 
Sheffield will continue production 
of the same products, including pre- 








cision measuring instruments and 
gages, standard machine tools and 
special tools and dies. A major por- 
tion of its output is used directly in 
the national defense program. 





Louis Poock, Sheffield Corp.’s President, General Manager 
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Machine Tool Exports 
To Britain Reduced 


® Exports of power-driven metal- 
working machinery in February 
were 32 per cent lower than in Janu- 
ary, owing chiefly to reduced exports 
to Great Britain, according to the 
machinery division, Department of 
Commerce. Exports of all classes of 
industrial machinery in February 
were only 13 per cent below January, 
$37,493,575 against $42,931,123, due 
to substantial gains in power gen- 
erating, textile and construction 
equipment. 

Machine tool exports to England 
dropped from $16,902,862 in January 
to $8,674,766 in February and Eng- 
land’s share in total machine tool 
exports fell from 77 to 58 per cent. 
Shipments to Canada continued to 
increase, totaling $4,272,527 in Feb- 
ruary, compared with $3,806,043 in 
January. Exports to Japan dropped 
from $217,268 in January to $16,930 
in the following month, while move- 
ment to Russia was $484,572 in Feb- 
ruary, compared with $95,238 in 
January. 

Power-driven metalworking ma- 
chinery exports, lowest since July, 
1940, totaled $16,544,102, compared 
with $24,400,387 in January and $28,- 
753,334 in December, when the all- 
time record was made. Metalwork- 
ing machinery, other than power- 
driven, increased to $1,374,332 in 
February from $1,039,620 in January. 

Construction and conveying ma- 
chinery increased 20 per cent and 
power-generating equipment 46 per 


cent, the latter largely due to larger 
shipments of mechanically-driven 
turbines. Textile, sewing and shoe 
machinery showed 25 per cent gain 
over January. 


Canada’s February Steel, 
Iron Production Lower 


@ Steel ingot and castings produc- 
tion in Canada in February totaled 
172,698 gross tons, compared with 
the all-time high of 186,303 tons in 
January, and with 140,343 tons in 
February, 1940. This included 166,847 
tons of steel ingots and 5851 tons 
of direct steel castings. 

Canadian pig iron output in Feb- 
ruary was 91,165 tons, a daily aver- 
age of 3256 tons, compared with 103,- 
085 tons in January, a daily average 
of 3327 tons. Ferroalloy output in 
February was 11,471 tons, in Janu- 
ary, 15,231 tons, and in February 
last year, 7711 tons. Comparisons 


follow: 
Gross Tons 


Steel 
ingots, Pig Ferro- 
castings iron alloys 


Feb., 1941 
Jan., 1941.. 
Feb., 1940 .. 
2 mos., 1941 
2 mos., 1940.. 


172,698 91,165 11,47] 
186,303 103,085 15,231 
140,343 87,032 7,711 
359,001 194,250 26,702 
306,839 191,735 15,776 


Capacity for Arc Welding 
Rod Declared Adequate 


@ Manufacturers of electric arc 
welding rods stated at a recent meet- 
ing in Cleveland that with the in- 
stallation of a relatively small 
amount of new equipment the in- 





dustry will have capacity to produce 
approximately 400,000,000 pounds of 
welding rods annually. 

This is about twice the quantity 
used during 1940. Consumption in- 
creased 40 per cent in 1940 and may 
gain 50 per cent more in 1941. How- 
ever, even with the defense require- 
ments taken into consideration there 
will be no lack of electric are weld- 
ing rods, 


Steel Employment Equals 
Previous All-Time Record 


@ Steel industry employment rose 
sharply during February to equal 
the highest figure ever recorded, ac- 
cording to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 

More than 603,000 employes were 
at work in steel mills during Feb 
ruary, a total exactly equaling the 
previous peaks established in Au- 
gust and September, 1937. In Jan- 
uary of this year, steel employment 
averaged 598,000, while in February, 
1940, the average was 538,000. 

Reflecting the shorter month, to- 
tal steel payrolls of $89,586,000 in 
February were down somewhat 
from the total of $96,234,000 paid 
out in January. 

Wage-earnings employes in the 
industry earned an average of 86.9 
cents per hour in February, com- 
pared with 86.6 cents in January 
and 83.4 cents in February of last 
year. 

An average of 39.4 hours per 
week was worked by wage earners 
in February. 





First Electric Steel Furnace Installed in Youngstown District 


@ The first electric steelmaking fur- 
nace ever installed in the Youngs- 
town district by any of the large 
steel companies was put in opera- 
tion last week by Sharon Steel 
Corp. 

The furnace, costing several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, is part of a 
$1,000,000 expansion program. It 
was ordered last fall, built and put 
into operation in record time. 


It is a 20-ton unit, with monthly 
capacity for about 3000 tons of al- 
loy, stainless and high-carbon steel, 
and will aid Sharon in its plan to 
develop further in the high-grade 
steel field. Stainless steel has been 
purchased from other makers and 
finished in its own mills. 

Steel will be rolled into slabs 
and billets at the company’s Low- 
ellville, O., rolling plant and shipped 
to Sharon for finishing. 
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Here is another CONE FIRST that offers new 
facilities for stepping up multiple-spindle produc- 


tion on present and future work. 


Now holes may be burnished in gear blanks 
and similar parts during the automatic cycle of 
your Conomatics. Just think what this new Cone 


development means in dollars and cents savings— 





CONE AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO., INc. 
Windsor, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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ENT OF A 
TACHMENT FOR 
E AUTOMATIC CYCLE 





no rehandling; no grinding; no loss of floor 


space, labor or motion! 


Now is the time for SPEED and more SPEED — 
SPEED spells security. Now is the time to pur- 
chase wisely. Cone is always ready with a com- 


plete line of Conomatics and attachments which 


insure more SPEED and ECONOMY. 
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Windows of WASHINGTON 





Legislation outlawing basing point pricing systems recom- 


mended by Temporary National Economic Committee in final 


report ... Defense plants built under government supervision 
cost $2,138,000,000 ... OPM suggests solution of microme- 
ter shortage .. . 40-cent minimum wage recommended for 


gray iron jobbing foundries 


WASHINGTON 


@ TEMPORARY National Econom- 
ic Committee made its final report 
last week, recommending that Con- 
gress “enact legislation declaring 
such pricing (basing point) sys- 
tems to be illegal.” 

The committee stated extensive 
hearings revealed basing point sys- 
tems are used in many industries 
“as an effective device for eliminat- 
ing price competition.” During the 
last 20 years basing point systems 
and variations known as zone pric- 
ing systems and freight equaliza- 
tion systems have spread widely. 


It says many products of impor- 
tant industries, including steel, are 
priced by basing point or analogous 
systems. Elimination under exist- 
ing law would involve a_ costly 
process of prosecuting separately 
and individually many _ industries 
and place a heavy burden upon 
antitrust enforcement  appropria- 
tions. Because such systems “have 
resulted in uneconomic and often 
wasteful location of plant equip- 
ment” it is recognized by the com- 
mittee that “the abolition of basing 
point systems should provide for a 
brief period of time for industries 
to divest themselves of this monop- 
olistic practice.” 


The committee is not impressed 
with the argument that outlawing 
basing point systems will cause 
serious disturbances in rearrange- 
ment of business through a restora- 
tion of competitive market con- 
ditions. 

“Such disturbances may be costly 
to those who have been practicing 
monopoly. But the long-run gain 
to the public interest by a restora- 
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tion of competition in many impor- 
tant industries is clearly more ad- 
vantageous.” 


Defense Plants Under U. S. 
Supervision Cost $2,138,000,000 


Contract awards for government 
financed plant expansions in the 
national defense program through 
February totaled $1,350,445,281, 
the Office of Production Manage- 
ment announced last week. In ad- 
dition, letters of intent covering 
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plant facilities estimated to cost 
$244,000,000 have been issued. 

Plants for which certificates of 
necessity have been issued, but 
which are being financed by private 
borrowing, will cost $393,000,000. 
Add to this $171.000,000, which is the 
cost of plants financed by the Brit 
ish government, and a total of $2.- 
138,000,000 is arrived at as an over- 
all cost of defense plant financing 
in the United States under govern- 
ment supervision, Feb. 28. 

In addition, several hundred mil 
lions of dollars is being spent pri 
vately on defense plant facilities 
without government _ supervision. 
There is, as yet, no reliable estimate 
of this amount. 

The contracts totaling $1,350,445, 
281 include plants for which the 
government will pay in 60 equal in 
stalments over a five-year period, 
and those which it is building with 
public funds and will own outright 
from the start. 


Micrometer Production Up 25 
Per Cent, and Still a Shortage 


OPM last week suggested to man 
ufacturers that a shortage in the 
supply of micrometer calipers can 
be minimized by two methods. 

First, in cases where micrometer 
calipers are essential to accurate 
work it was suggested that they be 
made available to more workmen. 

Second, where caliper gages or 
other tools of secondary precision 
will result in satisfactory workman- 
ship, such instruments, which are 
more plentiful, should be used. 

In factories where more men are 
being added and where old em.- 
ployes own micrometers but do not 
use them constantly the operating 
company should purchase or borrow 
these tools and issue them to the 
men when needed. 

“This would eliminate the neces 
sity of additional purchases and the 
company could reissue the microme- 
ters or replace them at a later date,” 
it was stated by the industrial sup- 
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ply section of the Production Di- 
vision, OPM. 

Officials of the section said pro- 
duction of micrometers had in 
creased about 25 per cent in the 
last 90 days, due largely to the 
training of additional employes. 
Further expansion is scheduled. 


Gray Iron Foundry Committee 
‘Recommends 40-Cent Minimum 


A 40-cent minimum wage for the 
gray iron jobbing foundry industry 
was recommended in a report filed 
last week with the administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division by a 
committee, of which Sidney E. 
Sweet, St. Louis, dean of the Episco- 
pal church, is chairman. 

The gray iron jobbing foundry 
committee, composed of 15 mem.- 
bers representing the public, em 
ployers and employes, voted unani- 
mously for the 40-cent hourly mini- 
mum, 

The recommendation, if approved 
by Gen. Philip B. Fleming, the 
administrator, after a public hear- 
ing, will raise the hourly wages of 
an estimated 8 per cent of the 150, 
000 to 200,000 workers in the _ in- 
dustry. 

The gray iron jobbing foundry 
industry is defined as the “manu- 
facture of ferrous or ferrous base 
castings, rough and finished, except 
malleable iron castings, steel cast- 
ings, pipe and pipe fittings, for sale 
by the producer but not the manu- 
facture of the same for use by the 


producer in the fabrication of other 
products or parts thereof.” 

Foundries which are operated 
solely for the production of cast- 
ings which are used by the same 
concern in the manufacture of 
other products, are not within the 
definition. 

The minimum wage recommenda- 
tions of the committee, if approved 
by the administrator, will apply to 
all occupations necessary to the 
production of the articles specified 
in the definition, including clerical, 
maintenance, shipping and selling 
occupations, but does not include 
employes of a manufacturer who 
are engaged exclusively in market- 
ing and distributing products of the 
industry which have been _ pur- 
chased for resale. 


Portal-to-Porital Mine Pay 
Basis Postponed to May 1 


After a conference with repre- 
sentatives of mine operators, Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division, 
last week decided to sustain portal- 
to-portal hours for subsurface met- 
al miners, but to postpone the ef- 
fective date of this construction of 
“hours worked” until May 1. More 
than 100,000 miners are affected. 

A report by Harold Stein, assist- 
ant director of the hearings branch 
of the division, recommending a por- 
tal-to-portal instead of face-of-mine 
basis for miners’ pay was approved 
by the administrator in March to 





Actual and Estimated Defense Funds, June *40-Mar. ’41 


(In millions of dollars) 


Appro- Con- Liquidation 
pria- tract au- of prior yea! 
tion or thoriza- contractau- Net 
Status and agency loan tion thorization funds 
Fiscal year 1941 appropriation acts: 
War Department 6,482.8 2,913.1 1157.6 9,238.3 
Navy Department 3,178.4 ? 8,354.6 567.0 10,966.0 
Other United States agencies 676.4 284.9 ‘ 961.3 
Loan agreements: 
RFC facilities and steckpile kaso. Livs.7 
Export-Import Bank 500.0 ; 500.0 
Other defense agencies 713 . 71.3 
Lend-Lease Act 7,000.0 7,000.0 
Total authorized United States program 19,084.6 11,552.6 724.6 29,912.6 
Proposed additional fiscal year 1941 and fiscal 
year 1942 bills now before Congress (pre- 
liminary): 
War Department 1,716.2 2,096.1 195.2 3,617.1 
Navy Department 3,415.5 21.1 2,100.0 1,346.5 
Other United States agencies .- 1,189.4 205.0 175.0 1,219.4 
Fiscal year 1942 estimates submitted to Congress 
War Department 5,665.3 187.1 2,921.0 2,931.4 
Other United States agencies 108.9 81.2 39.4 150.7 
Total pending United States program 12,095.3 2,600.5 5,430.6 9,265.2 
Total authorized and pending United States 
program 31,179.9 14,153.1 6,155.2 39,177.8 
British orders in United States #3.511.0 an 3,511.0 
United States program plus British orders 34,179.9 14,153.1 6,155.2 42,688.8 


Includes liquidation of fiscal year 1941 contract authorizations, 


Includes $7,442.9 million estimated cost 
be paid for after June 1941. 


of tonnage authorizations which must 


RFC loan commitments for June 25, 1940, to Feb. 15, 1941. 
‘Orders placed through Mar. 1, 1941. Possible duplication between this and the 
7-billion-dollar estimate has not been eliminated. 


be effective April 1. Under this 
construction miners are to be paid 
for all time underground, except 
for lunch periods. 

Statements by mine _ operators 
showed that there would be some 
difficulty in revising practices so 
promptly to bring them into line 
with this interpretation of the law, 
General Fleming said, indicating 
his reason for postponement. (See 
also STEEL, March 31, p. 24.) 


Conference Called for April 16 
To Discuss Conserving Tin 


Tin can manufacturers’ were 
asked to meet with R. E. McCon- 
nell, chief of OPM’s conservation 
unit, on April 16 to discuss elimina- 
tion of tin cans for nonessential 
civilian uses in event of an “emer- 
gency.” Substitutes for tin and 
changes that would be necessary in 
related industries if tin consump- 
tion is curtailed also will be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. McConnell said it will be first 
of a series of meetings to explore 
possibilities of conservation of de- 
fense metals by voluntary co-opera- 
tion. Others will deal with alu- 
minum, nickel, tungsten, zinc, chro- 
mite, graphite, manganese, quartz 
crystals, bauxite and copper. OPM 
will appeal to consumers to buy 
goods made only of plentiful mate- 
rials. 


How Many More Beehive Coke 
Ovens Are Available? 


Samuel E. Hackett, chief of 
OPM’s iron and steel production di- 
vision, last week began a survey to 
determine the additional beehive 
coke ovens that can be brought into 
operation. 

Defense orders placed with the 
steel industry have revived a large 
part of the beehive coke industry. 
Approximately 10,000 of old style 
beehive ovens in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Alabama 
and Colorado have been rehabili- 
tated and returned to service. 

The object of Mr. Hackett’s trip 
and of surveys to be made later in 
other states is to determine how 
many of the 4000 additional beehive 
ovens known to be in existence can 
be brought into operation. Defense 
officials believe it may be possible 
for beehive coke production to reach 
9,009,000 tons per year. 


Recent Appointments in 
Defense Administrative Offices 


Sidney Hillman, associate director 
general, OPM, has appointed J. C. 
Lewis, Des Moines, Iowa, as a labor 
consultant on the staff of OPM’s 
Labor Division. 

Mr. Lewis will devote the major 

(Please turn to Page 126) 
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THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Mirrors of MOTORDOM 


Ford plant closed by first strike in its history. 
000 idle as suppliers’ plants shut down. 


Possibly 200,- 
Work on $120,000,- 


000 defense orders halted. Blast furnaces banked and heat 
kept on in open hearths .. . Packard introduces Clipper model, 


with many style innovations. 
Automobile production slightly lower 


panels. 


DETROIT 
@ HELL broke loose last Tuesday 
afternoon at the 1200-acre River 
Rouge plant of Ford Motor Co. in 
Dearborn and by Wednesday morn- 
ing every department of the plant 
which currently employs about 90,- 
000 was closed, with a few mainte- 
nance men admitted by picketing 
unionists to keep fires going in open- 
hearth, foundry, glass and certain 
other continuously operating § di- 
visions. 

Thus, after successfully staving: 
off an unending series of vicious at- 
tacks by the UAW-CIO over a pe- 
riod of four years, during which 
time almost every other motor com- 
pany was forced to accede to union- 
ization, Ford experienced the first 
walkout in its 38-year history. 

When sitdowns were the topic of 
the day here back four years ago, it 
was popularly believed that it would 
be impossible to close the Ford plant 
because it is confined to a single 
area, well fenced in and well 
policed. An attempt to distribute 
union leaflets to workmen going 
into the plant resulted disastrously 
for the union, so Ford was thought 
to have had the situation well in 
hand. 

But last week the union adopted 
different tactics in closing the plant. 
While work stoppages did occur in 
the rolling mill and pressed steel 
plant and union parades were start- 
ed inside the gates in the effort to 
shut down other departments, the 
really serious trouble did not devel- 
op until the union blocked highways 
leading to the plant by driving up 
hundreds of cars and leaving them 
parked on the roads. Meanwhile 
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Fenders built "into'’ body 


mobs of pickets and hoodlums 
(many not even Ford employes) 
gathered around the plant gates, 
large numbers of them drunk, and 
armed with clubs, stones, nuts and 
bolts. 

Fighting quickly developed be 
tween striking and_ nonstriking 
groups and casualties were numer- 
ous. The union set up a “field hos- 
pital” while a stream of cars was 
reported carrying injured to the 
Ford hospital in Detroit. 

Engineers and salesmen seeking 
to enter the plant on Wednesday 
were turned back before they even 
got near plant entrances. Ford ex- 
ecutives and office workers could not 
reach their posts and it was virtual 
ly impossible to reach anyone in 
the plant by telephone. 


Parts Suppliers Closed 


With machine-gun rapidity, parts 
suppliers shut down plants or laid 
off forces working on Ford parts. 
In addition to the 100,000 idle Ford 
employes, there are probably 100,000 
more thrown out of work by stop- 
page of Ford assemblies. Defense 
work, both in the planning and pro- 
duction stages, to the tune of $120,- 
000,000 was halted. Steel produc- 
tion, which had been running bet- 
ter than 15,000 tons a week, was 
stopped. 

Open hearths were tapped Tues- 
day evening and heat is being kept 
on. Blast furnaces were banked. 

Rioting and fighting in Dearborn 
reached such proportions that the 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 


By A. H. ALLEN 


Editor, STEEI 


mayor called upon the state gov 
ernor to send state police, only 250 
of whom were available for service. 
The Michigan national guard has 
been called up for service and only 
three companies remain within call, 
these artillery groups and _ not 
equipped for strike duty. 

The Ford strike is unquestionably 
the most serious ever to hit the au 
tomobile industry because of its 
concentration in one area, because 
of the large number of men affected 
and because of the immediate reper 
cussions on hundreds of suppls 
sources. Some observers see in the 
dispute the beginnings of either in 
dustrial chaos or a complete nation 
alization of industry. The Presi- 
dent’s unwillingness to take steps 
to end rapidly spreading defense 
plant walkouts is interpreted by 
some as a clever means of letting 
public opinion become so incensed 
that government control of all in 
dustry and labor would be wel 
comed. In fact, certain business 
men guess the New Deal actually 
may be encouraging strikes solely 
for the purpose of creating an emer- 
gency which would result in the 
government taking command of in 
dustry. 

One of the appalling factors of 
the situation is the close resem 
blance of the pattern of events in 
this country to those in Germany 
and Italy just prior to the establish 
ment of totalitarian forms of gov 
ernment there. 

The Ford strike was no surprise, 
despite union claims that it was a 
spontaneous affair resulting from 
the discharge of eight workmen. 
Several weeks ago a federal labor 
conciliator told a friend here that 
a strike at the Ford plant was cer- 
tain and that it would be one of the 
most deadly ever to hit industry. 
And ten days ago a union commit- 
teeman told a former Ford work- 
man that “we’re calling the boys 
out at midnight Tuesday.” Even 
visitors to Ford plants have spotted 
instances of work stoppages and 
Similar disturbances engineered by 

















union agitators on the production 
line. 

Incidentally, the eight workmen 
referred to above were reinstated 
after a previous discharge, at the 
suggestion of a labor department 
conciliator to avoid further trouble. 
No sooner were taey kack on tac 
job than they began virculating 
through the plant harassing non- 
union members and “galing or tig 
men to sttke. Pbirtting out ‘this 
fact, Harry H. Bennett, Ford per- 
sonnel director, said Wednesday he 
had been in touch with Mr. Ford 
and that under no circumstances 
would these men ever be returned 
to the Ford payroll. 


Packard Introduces New 
Eight-Cylinder Model 


Long-heralded Packard Clip- 
per made its bow to Detroit last 
week after an earlier unveiling at 
Atlanta, Ga., March 28. The car 
represents an addition to the pres- 
ent Packard line, is an 8-cylinder 
model on 127-inch wheelbase, weigh- 
ing 3725 pounds and priced at $1375. 
(The model was incorrectly de- 
scribed here as a six several weeks 
ago. Report now is that the six in 
the Clipper style will appear late 
in August). 

Style innovations are numerous, 
although some of them have been 
used by other cars in slightly mod- 
ified form. Fenders are unique in 
that both front and rear units are 
made integral with adjoining body 
panels in single steel stampings, a 
real tribute to Briggs die designers 
and pressed steel engineers. Front 
fender is exceptionally long and 
telescopes into a so-called “fender 
blister” on the front door which in 
effect carries the fender sweep far 
back into the body side. 

Hood is a single steel stamping, 
likewise no cinch to form. It raises 
from either side as does the 1941 
Buick hood, and is locked by handles 
located under the dash inside the 
front compartment. A new design 
of double-drop frame permits low- 
ering floor level of the car to less 
than 13 inches, loaded, and contrib- 
utes to the low overall height—64 
inches—-which, incidentally, is just 
over 1 foot under the overall width 
of the car. 

Windshield——51' inches wide and 
16% inches high—is claimed to pro- 
vide more vision area than that of 
any other car; it is set at an angle 
of 49 degrees from the vertical, 
about the maximum rake yet at- 
tained anywhere. Bumpers, gravel 
deflectors, hardware, radiator grille, 
in fact practically every detail of 
the car is of new design and reflects 
a sharp break with tradition as far 
as Packard is concerned. Even en- 
gine horsepower is stepped up to 
125. 

General styling was supervised by 
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MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM—Continued 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 
By Department of Commerce 


1939 1940 1941 
Tan ’.° 356,962 449,492 524,126 
“eb 317,520 422,225 509,233 
2> mous. 674,482 871,717 1,033,359 
March 389,499 440,232 
*April 354,266 452,433 
May 313,248 412,492 
June . 824,253 362,566 
July 218,600 246,171 
Aug. 103,343 89,866 
Sept 192,679 284,583 
Oct. 324,689 514,374 
Nov. .. 868,541 510,973 
Dec 469,118 506,931 
Year 3,732,718 4,692,338 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports 
Week ended: 1941 1940+ 
March 8 . 125,915 103,560 
March 15 ; 131,620 105,720 
March 22 124,805 103,395 
March 29 124,405 103,370 
April 5 - 120,055 101,655 


*+Comparable week 





the Packard styling department 
with the help of outside design con- 
sultants, including George W. Walk- 
er, erstwhile Nash stylist. In the 
adaptation of flat-rolled steel to the 
smooth-flowing curves and contours 
of the artist, an excellent job has 
been done. It cannot be said in all 
fairness that there are any startling- 
ly original ideas expressed, but 
rather a refinement and extension 
of automobile appearance as it is 
known today. 

In presenting the car to dealers, 
M. M. Gilman, president of Packard, 
said the company was embarking 
upon the most pretentious car man- 
ufacturing program in its history, 
at the same time keeping defense 
manufacture, of which Packard now 
has $200,000,000 on the books, in the 
No. 1 position. The company this 
year is faced with’ the task of “di- 
gesting” some 32,000,000 hours of 
production labor, and the effect on 
overall costs is no small item. Car 
production for the year will approxi- 
mate 67,000 in 41 different types. 
Mr. Gilman observed that for best 
efficiency this figure ought to be 
boosted to 200,000 in a maximum of 
five types, which is no doubt the 
goal toward which the company is 
moving. 

The Packard president showed no 
great concern over the possible ef- 
fect of materials shortages on car 
production. Emphasizing that au- 
tomobiles are essential equipment, 
he said that substitutes might be 
called for in some parts, but that 
the replacements likely would be 
better than the originals. Another 
Packard spokesman pointed out 
that if most of the larger companies 
went to substitutes in the fear of 
shortages, there might be ample 
supplies of critical materials left to 


accommodate Packard production. 

Lest anyone rush out and try to 
buy a Packard Clipper, it should be 
mentioned that production for April 
has been set at only 2640, so it will 
be a couple of months before deal- 
ers can be stocked fully. Only one 
body style will be produced for the 
present. In the “20” series of cars 
to appear this fall, the Clipper 
styling likely will be reflected in 
other models. 

The idéa of designing fenders 
“into” body panels, originated on 
Buick front fenders in 1940 models, 
is an interesting one. Die design 
and press practice are complicated 
and sheet steel is really put to the 
test to stand up under the severe 
working it receives. But the result, 
from an appearance standpoint, is 
highly effective. One deterring ar- 
gument has been the matter of re- 
pair and replacement costs, the 
charge having been made that when 
repairs are required it becomes nec- 
essary practically to buy a “whole 
side” of the car. 

Packard answers this charge in 
the following way: “In practically all 
cases the fender may be repaired in 
exactly the same manner as a con- 
ventional fender and the expense is 
no greater. If the damage done is 
so severe as to require replacement 
of the fender, then the whole stamp- 
ing is supplied at a cost no greater 
than that of an ordinary fender. In 
such major accidents the body panel 
in any car is almost invariably dam- 
aged to an extent that requires re- 
placement anyway.” 

And as a final touch, to clinch the 
modern motif, the Clipper comes 
equipped with a soft whistle on the 
gas tank filler pipe which goes into 
action when gasoline first enters the 
empty tank and ceases when the 
tank is just about full. 


Aircraft Manufacturing 
Capacity Up 28 Per Cent 


@ United States aircraft manufac- 
turing industry, under spur of na- 
tional defense and British aid re- 
quirements, increased its productive 
capacity 28 per cent in the 59 days 
between Jan. 1 and March 1, ac- 
cording to Col. John H. Jouett, 
president, Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce of America, Washington. 

A new survey of facilities shows 
24,122,230 square feet of productive 
floor space in operation by plane; 
engine and propeller companies on 
March 1, compared with 18,782,879 
square feet on Jan. 1. 

During the same period, 27,261 
additional shop workers were em- 
ployed, and in many cases placed 
in training by the companies. This 
brought aircraft shop employment 
to 173,076, as compared to 145,815 
on Jan. 1, an increase of 19 per 
cent, 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ NEW facilities at American Steel 
& Wire Co.’s Collins street, Joliet, 
Ill., plant will be placed in opera- 
tion this spring, possibly by mid- 
April. Equipment is being installed 
to permit rolling stainless steel and 
other special high quality rods, as 
reported in STEEL, Jan. 27. 
- 

B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
has appointed the following dis- 
tributors to handle its mechanical 
goods line: Industrial Service Co., 
Decatur, Ga.; J. A. McCoy, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Transmission Supply 
Co., St. Louis; Lovett & Tharpe 
Hardware Co., Dublin, Ga.; and In- 
dustrial Rubber Products’ Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

. 

Steel Products Sales Corp., New 
York, has been appointed New 
York representative for Downing- 
town Mfg. Co., foundry division, 
Downingtown, Pa. Steel Products 
Sales Corp. also represents Key Co., 
steel castings division, East St. 
Louis, Ill, and Union Boiler & Mfg. 
Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


” 

Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., is expanding and 
improving its plant and _ facilities. 
The laboratory is being enlarged, 
to include new offices, a library and 
conference room, and plant revi- 


sions include increased space for 
the engineering department, addi- 
tions to the foundry and two short 
bays to the electrical department 
and machine shop. 
+ 
Allied Engineering division, Fer- 
ro Enamel Corp., Cleveland, has 
begun erection of a new circular 
kiln for the Bengal Potteries Ltd., 
Calcutta, India. 


+ 
Pettibone Mulliken Corp., Chi- 
cago, reports sales of welded dip- 
pers for use on power shovels dur- 
ing the first quarter this year were 
nearly four times those in the cor- 
responding period in 1940. 


MEETINGS 


Engineers Announce Program 
For Spring Conference 


@ PAPERS to be presented at the 
morning session of the annual 
spring conference, Association of 
Iron and Steel Engineers, Ohio 
hotel, Youngstown, O., April 28, in- 
clude “Stoker Applications for Com- 
bination Firing of Boilers”, by Otto 
de Lorenzi, Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co. Inc., New York; and “Main- 
tenance of Instruments and Control 
in the Steel Plant”, by A. E. Krogh, 





‘‘National Defense Can’t Wait!’’ 








@ “National Defense Can't Wait.” is the slogan at Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, O., where this $150,000 plant addition was completed within 60 days after 
ground was broken. Machines in foreground, put into productive operation as 
soon as installed, are vanguard of $500,000 worth of equipment “earmarked” for 
this building. In 1940 Monarch produced two and a half times as many lathes as 
in 1939 and expects to build over twice as many in 1941 as were made in 1940 
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Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia. In the afternoon the engi- 
neers will visit Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co.’s plant in Sharon, Pa. 

After dinner in the ball room at 
8:00 o’clock H. A. Travers and L. 
L. Fountain, power system engi- 
neers, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., will dis- 
cuss “Grounded Direct-Current Sys- 
tems for Steel Mills’, and W. H. 
Bennett, superintendent, Gautier di- 
vision, Bethlehem Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., will speak on ‘“Operat- 
ing Problems in Bar Mills.” 


Furnacemen and Steelmakers 
To Meet in Chicago 


Open-hearth steel and blast fur- 
nace and raw materials committees 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. will 
meet in Palmer House, Chicago, 
April 23-25. Sessions will be held 
throughout Wednesday. A _ joint 
session will be held Thursday morn- 
ing. A trip to the Inland Steel Co.’s 
plant at Indiana Harbor, Ind., is 
scheduled for the afternoon.  Fri- 
day the open-hearth group will dis- 
cuss questions dealing with opera- 
tion, construction and quality. 


World's Largest Boring Mill 
To Be Exhibited at Forum 


Principal feature of the 1941 Ma- 
chine Tool Electrification Forum, at 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., April 14-16, 
will be discussion of production and 
design problems created by the de- 
fense emergency in the machine 
tool industry. Subjects include: Re- 
sponsibilities of the machine tool 
industry; design and electrical appa- 
ratus considerations for heavy-duty 
gun boring lathes; prefabricated 
wiring methods for machine tools; 
metal cutting carbide tools, etc. The 
recently completed 40-foot boring 
mill, world’s largest, will be shown 
in operation. 


Convention Calendar 


April 14-16—Machine Tool Electrification 
Forum. Sixth annual meeting, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., E. Pitts- 
burgh. 

April 16-19—Electrochemical Society Inc. 
Seventy-ninth annual meeting at Cleve- 
land hotel, Cleveland. Dr. C. G. Fink, 
Columbia University, 3000 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 


April 17-18—Porcelain Enamel Institute. 


Tenth annual meeting at French Lick 
Springs hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Charles S. Pearce, 612 N. Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, is managing di- 
rector. 

April 23-25—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute. Seventeenth annual meeting, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. H 
C. Delzell, 228 N. LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, is executive secretary. 

April 28-29—American Zinc Institute. 
Twenty-third annual meeting at Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis. E. V. Gent, 60 °E. 
42nd street, New York, is secretary. 

April 28—Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. Annual spring meeting, 
Ohio hotel, Youngstown, O. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


g@ J. K. BEESON, heretofore assist- 
ant general manager of sales, Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of sales. Associated with the com- 
pany since 1929 he has successively 
served as manager of manufactur- 
ers’ products sales, assistant general 


superintendent and assistant man- 
ager of sales. 
° 
George L. Todd, comptroller, Bul- 
lard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has 


been elected a director to fill the 
vacancy created by resignation of 
Thomas E. Dunn. 

* 

Joseph D. Walsh, associated with 
Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, 33 years 
and for a number of years assist- 
ant to the works manager, has 
been promoted to manager. 

. 

A. C. Danekind, of General Elec- 
tric Co.’s executive department, 
Schenectady, N. Y., has_ been 
assigned to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Washington. 


+ 
Reese F. Clifford, associated with 
Western Electric Co. Inc., New 
York, 30 years, and since January 
of this year serving as assistant 
personnel director, has been promot- 
ed to personnel director. 
S 
Edwin J. Appel has been appoint- 
ed manager of the new Longview, 
Wash., aluminum reduction plant of 
Reynolds Metals Co. Inc., Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Appel has been production 
engineer for the company at Lister, 
Ala., since last December. 
J 


Robert F. Moody, of the sales 
engineering staff, Wolverine Tube 


Co., Detroit, has been moved to 
the home office at Detroit. The 
past year he has traveled in the 
middlewestern states, making his 
headquarters in Chicago, 
« 

George T. Ladd, president and 

chairman, United Engineering & 


Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
named general chairman of the 
foundry group of the British War 
Relief Society Inc. This group 
forms a section of the Commerce 
and Industry division of the society. 
o 

Walter T. Norris, Oakland, Calif., 
has been appointed district engineer 
on the Pacific coast by American 
Institute of Steel Construction, New 
York. A graduate of the University 
of Detroit, he has been sales and 
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J. K. Beeson 
designing engineer for the Moore 
Dry Dock Co., Oakland, and was 


engaged in steel construction work 
in Birmingham, Ala., before going 
to the Pacific coast in 1938. 

~ 

George E. Biscaye, head of the 
metal department and a director, 
C. Tennant Sons & Co. of New York, 
has been elected president, Amer 
ican Tin Trade Association, New 
York. Other officers are: Vice presi- 
dent, H. A. Manderson; treasurer, 
M. H. Wehncke. 

* 

E. B. Nisbet, heretofore purchas- 
ing agent and treasurer, Laminated 
Shim Co. Inc., Glenbrook, Conn., 
has been elected executive vice 
president. E. R. Young, formerly 
factory manager, has become vice 
president in charge of production, 
and Richard Seipt, vice president 
in charge of sales. 

¢ 

Henry W. Phelps has resigned as 
chairman of the board, American 
Can Co., New York. The office of 
chairman will be abolished. Mr. 
Phelps was president of the com 
pany many years before assuming 
the chairmanship and has been with 
the company since its formation in 


1901. He will continue in an ad 
visory capacity. 
+ 
John A. Coe, since 1920  presi- 
dent, American Brass Co., Water- 


bury, Conn., a subsidiary of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., has been 
elected chairman of the board. He 
has been succeeded as president by 
Clark S. Judd, heretofore vice presi 
dent in charge of manufacturing 
operations. Arthur H. Quigley, 
formerly vice president in charge 
of the Detroit branch, has been 


elected executive vice president; 
Edwin J. Rockwell, secretary-treas 
urer; W. Kenneth Daly, comptroller; 
and Charles E. Steele, assistant sec 
retary. 

+ 


Charles E. Perkins has been named 
general superintendent of the Buf 
falo Arms Corp. plant in Cheekto 
waga, N. Y., which is being built 
to fill a large order for machine 
guns and arms for Great Britain 
Mr. Perkins is now plant superin 
tendent of the Houde Engineering 
Corp. plant in Buffalo. Both com. 
panies are controlled by Houdaille 
Hershey Corp. 


’ 


° 


Harry L. Strube has been appoint 
ed chief engineer of Link Belt Co.'s 
eastern division, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. He succeeds F. F. 
Waechter, who has resigned after 
43 years of service. Assistant chief 
engineer at Philadelphia since 1934, 
Mr. Strube began his Link-Belt serv- 
ice in the engineering department 
of the company’s Chicago plant in 
1910. Subsequently he served as 
sales engineer at Chicago and then 
in Philadelphia. 


o 


F. A. Bancroft has retired as 
chief accountant at the Worcester, 
Mass., works of American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, after 49 years 
cf service. He started with Wash- 
burn & Moen Co., a predecessor of 


American Steel & Wire, in 1892, 
and in 1931 was appointed chief 
accountant. 

F,. G. Peterson, assistant chief 


clerk at Worcester works, has been 
named chief clerk, and F, V. Bent- 
ley, general clerk at South works, 
has been named to succeed Mr. 
Peterson, 

ao 


L. M. Lindsey has joined General 
Alloys Co., Boston, as engineering 
sales manager, The past six years he 
was associated with Surface Com- 
bustion Corp., Toledo, O., in charge 
of the malleable iron annealing, 
nonferrous wire open flame anneal 
ing, and vitreous enameling fur 
naces divisions. Previous to that 
he was sales engineering executive 
with Holcroft & Co., Detroit. 

Roger Sutton, formerly metallui 
cist, Chrysler Corp., Detroit, has 
become director of engineering and 
metallurgy of General Alloys. 

Hal G. Chase has been trans 
ferred from the western territory 
to Boston as assistant to president 
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Investors 1940 Steel Profits $258,688,663; 
Government Takes $208,644,842 


@ STEEL industry’s net earnings in 1940, for the 
first year since 1937, were greater than aggregate 
of taxes accrued and paid in the period. 

Twenty-three major producers, representing more 
than 90 per cent of the industry, reported combined 
net income before dividend requirements on preferred 
stock was $258,688,663; taxes, $208,644,842. Total 
of taxes paid by the same companies in 1939 was 
$134,762,731, more than 3 per cent greater than their 
combined net income of $130,408,462. In 1938 taxes 
were more than four times as great as net income 
before dividends and interest on bonds, and about 
three-fourths of the aggregate net income in 1937. 

Taxes paid last year by 21 companies reporting 
ingot production for the period were equal to $3.32 
per ton, compared with net income of $4.14 per ton. 
These compared with taxes aggregating $2.78 per ton 
and net income of $2.54 per ton of ingots produced 
in 1939. In 1937 taxes per ton ingots produced to- 
taled $3.45; net income per ton, $3.91. Tax burden 
per common share last year was equal to $6.18. It 
compared with $3.98 in 1939 and $4.78 per share 
on common in 1937. 

Total net income available to holders of preferred 
and common stocks through dividends last year was 
$121,621,543. This was only 47 per cent as much 
as was paid to the government in taxes. In 1939 
investors received in dividends a total of $60,765,873 
or only 45 per cent as much as was paid in taxes to 
various governmental agencies. Remainder of net in- 
come each year was added to surplus. 


Highest Rate of Return Since 1929 


Per cent on capitalization of total income before 
dividends and interest on bonds in 1940 was 7.61, 
against 4.27 in the preceding year. This compared 
with 9.88 per cent in 1929, the highest since STEEL 
started its annual financial analysis. 

Net return on capitalization in 1940, best since 
1929, was 6.6 per cent, and compared with 3.4 per 
cent in 1939. Profits in the four best years of the 
past 11, however, have been insufficient by far to 
compensate for the extremely low earnings and 
deficits incurred in the other seven. 

The industry's aggregate deficits in 1932 and 1933, 
its worst years in the decade, were respectively 
equal to 2.85 per cent and 0.9 per cent of capitaliza- 
tion. Total capitalization, as computed for the sum- 
mary, included valuation on common and preferred 
stocks, funded debt and total surplus. 

Average income per common share, after allowance 
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for preferred stock requirements, was equal to $6.25 
per share last year. It compared with net income of 
$2.42 per share on common in 1939 and $4.92 in 1937. 
Net sales of 21 companies last year aggregated 
$2,037,928,833, an increase of nearly 33 per cent over 
$1,547,423,682 in 1939. Two producers, including 
the largest, did not report net sales. Net profit mar- 
gin on the net sales reported was 7.52 per cent last 
year, and compared with 5.66 per cent in 1939. In 
1937 net profit margin on sales was 6.87 per cent. 


Total Capitalization $3,907,382,607 


Total capitalization of the 23 companies last year 
was $3,907,382,607. It was $35,865,703 greater than 
the aggregate in 1939. Combined assets of the com- 
panies totaled $4,574,823,066, up $212,789,120 or near- 
ly 5 per cent from 1939’s total. All but one of the 
producers reported an increase in total surplus in 
the year. Although funded indebtedness of six com: 
panies was increased in 1940, combined long term debt 
decreased from $816,380,291 to $798,320,778. 

Current assets likewise showed substantial increase, 
from $1,432,851,532 in 1939 to $1,654,319,038 in 1940. 
Current liabilities last year totaled $451,121,251, 
against $336,666,471 in the preceding year. Total 
surplus, capital and earned, was $858,329,082, against 
$757,305,890 in 1939. 

Operating rate of 21 companies last year was 81.5 
per cent, up 17 points from 64.5 per cent in 1939. 
Almost all the companies reported operations at be- 
ginning and in the latter part of the year were near 
capacity. Several declared actual operating rate at 
the year’s end was greater than theoretical capacity. 

Ingot production of the companies reporting out- 
put last year totaled 60,732,757 tons. This was an 
increase of nearly 36 per cent over 44,771,768 tons 
produced in 1939. Increase in output from 1938 to 
1939 was nearly 18,000,000 tons, more than 65 per cent. 

Number of shares of common stock outstanding, 
common stock valuation and preferred stock valua- 
tion of the 23 companies decreased during the year. 
Several companies called in stock, some converted 
one class of preferred into another and a number 
carried through extensive refinancing to decrease 
interest charges. 

STEEL wishes to acknowledge with sincere thanks 
the co-operation of company executives who supplied 
detailed material used in the accompanying tabu- 
lation summary. Additional copies of the table at 
the right may be secured from Readers’ Service de- 
partment, STEEL. 
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No. Shares 
Common Stock Common Stock Preferred Stock 
Outstanding Valuation Valuation Funded Debt 
1940 939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 

United States Steel Corp......... 8,703,252 8,703,252 $652,743,900  $652,743,900 $360,281,100  $360,281,100  $191,696,.268  $216,502.209 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. .......... 2,984,994 2,984,994 283,574,430 283,574,430 93,388,700 112,066,440 185,774,684 189,886.70 
Republic Steel.Corp. ............ 5,670,628 5,833,066 130,309,141 132,520,020 37,693,450 40,190,050 95,829,105 87,527.87 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp...... 576,320 576,320 57,632,000 57,632,000 58,713,900 58,713,900 12,224,118 15,408.23 
wavonal Stee Corp: ......-.6.... 2,204,667 2,202,167 55,116,675 55,054,175 None None 62,445,890 64.103.940 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co..... 1,675,008 1,675,008 105,088,053 105,074,076 15,000,000 15,000,000 82,500,000 85 500.006 
La. 1,628,625 1,624,265 60,755,310 60,537,310 None None 18,200,000 50.700.00 
American Rolling Mill Co......... 2,868,637 2,868,610 71,739,009 71,739,009 45,000,000 45,000,000 9,500,000 2 000,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp. ............ 569,674 569,617 28,483,700 28,480,825 37,795,200 37,933,500 30,800,000 31,500,000 
Pittspuren Steel Co, ............. 508,917 504,292 4,862,190 4,815,940 15,471,000 15,471,000 6,029,000 1.733.000 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.... 445,198 445,198 11,129,943 44,519,773 33,432,000** 23,880,0008§ 16,000,000 10,800,000 
le ho Se 916,579 915,979 4,582,895 4,579,895 10,294,890 10,309,890 13,417,000 13,945,00¢ 
Alan Wood Steel Co. .......6.%.% 200,000 200,000 4,388,889 4,388,889 7,186,133 7,186,133 None 770,000 
pe) SS 6S 5 317,976 317,976 3,179,760 3,179,760 None None 3,502,700 3,534,400 
mneron Steel Corp. ...........05. 392,331 392,331 3,974,530 3,974,530 5,972,000 5,972,000 2,000,000 550,000 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp..... 1,256,922 1,256,722 7,855,763 7,854,513 3,342,600 3,342,600 None Non 
Granite City Steel Co............ 382,488 382,488 8,483,821 8,483,821 None None 3,643,401 3.576.030 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co... 163,564 163,502 817,820 817,510 75,000 75,000 998,612 1,042,905 
Continental Steel Corp. ......... 200,561 200,561 5,276,243 5,276,243 1,870,264 1,885,500 1,600,000 1,800,000 
J Be ar ree 200,000 200,000 10,574,621 10,574,621 None None None Non¢ 
PRRCTOOE TSCCRL CO! is oc k cece cece 206,250 206,250 4,125,000 4,125,000 None None 750,000 750,000 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co........ 757,632 757,632 3,156,800 3,156,800 None None 1,500,000 1,750,006 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp....... 926,547 886,547 926,547 886,547 1,189,088 1,189,088 None Non 

Total (Or AVETARC)  ....6.40.- 33,756,770 33,866,777 $1,518,777,040 $1,553,989,587 $726,705,325 $738,496,201 $798,320,778  $816,380,291 


Preferred Stock Dividend 














Dividends Paid 
Per Share 





Income Per 


Dividends Paid 
Per Share 
on Common 


Requirements on Preferred Common Share 

1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
United States Steel Corp......... $25,219,677 $25,219,677 $7.00 $7.00 $8.84 $1.82 $4.00 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. .......... 6,770,680 7,471,096 S20 8.75+ 14.04 5.75 5.00 
Reoupiic Steel Corp; ............ 2,411,403 2,411,403 6.00 10.50% 3.30 1.42 0.40 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp...... 4,109,973 4,109,973 4.00 None 10.70 1.60* None 
Pavone: see? COPD... «i... ...6060s None None None None 6.83 S71 2.50 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co..... 825,000 825,000 5.50 5.50 5.96 2.50 1.25 
TE None None None None 8.87 6.73 5.00 
American Rolling Mill Co......... 2,025,000 2,025,000 7.38 2.10 1.96 0.69 0.25 
Wheeaune Steel Corp. ............ 1,904,546 1,912,959 5.00$ 5.75$ 6.64 6.40 None 
PICBOUTEeNn Steel CO, 2.0... cc cec ss 869,162 869,162 None None 1.35 0.60* None 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.... 1,671,600 1,671,600 2.50 None 10.24 2.54 None 
oo Ene 754,958 756,058 None None 0.04* 0.59* None 
Baan Wooo Steel Co. ........6.... 503,029 503,029 7.50 3.50 3.54 0.88 None 
OE a SE 5 None None None None LS? 0.26 None 
meron meee! COP: «... 5.6.6 620k. 298,600 298,600 5.00 5.00 2.64 0.11* 0.25 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp..... 233,982 233,982 7.00 7.00 2.78 1.49 1.50 
Granite City Steel Co............ None None None None 0.82 0.91 0.25 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co... 5,250 5,250 14.00 None 1.87 0.30 None 
Continental Steel Corp. ......... 131,303 148,418 7.00 7.00 3.23 5.28 1.50 
f2 ge oe None None None None 16.14 8.52 9.00 
a None None None None 1.33 1.02 1.25 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co........ None None None None 1.71 1.84 1.00 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp....... 91,291 91,292 2.50 2.50 126 1.13 0.60 

Total (or average) .......... $47,825,454 $48,552,499 $6.25 $2.42 





* Loss. 

+Payments on 7 per cent cumulative; on 5 per cent cumula- 
tive, redeemed April 1, 1940, payments were 25 cents per share 
in 1940 and $1.25 per share in 1939. 

+Payments on prior preference stock; payments per share on 
preferred were $24 in 1940 and $7.50 in 1939. 

8Payments on $5 cumulative convertible preferred; on 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred, payment in 1940 was $6, in 1939, 
nothing. 

**5 per cent preferred, cumulative convertible. 

887 per cent preferred, cumulative. 

++Fiscal year ended Oct. 12, 1940, and Oct. 14, 1939. 


“Net Income Before Dividends’’ 


columns and totals do not 


take into consideration requirements (not actual payments) for 
preferred dividends. In computing earnings per common share 
these totals, adjusted for preferred dividend requirements, are 
used. In arriving at earnings per common share for individual 
companies the same method is followed. 

Boldface type is used under those columns in which figures 
from all 23 companies were not available. 


1939 
None 
$1.50 
None 
None 
1.70 


None 

4.00 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


0.50 
0.13 
None 
2.00 
6.50 


1.00 
0.80 
0.25 


Rated Ingot Capacity 
Net Tons 


1940 
29,720,000 
11,468,800 

7,840,000 
3,931,200 
3,808,000 


3,494,400 
3,100,000 
3,030,182 
1,960,000 
1,072,000 


1,055,800 
977,000 


714,560 
560,000 
433,020 
103,200 
369,600 
364,000 
300,160 


283,000 
276,500 
75,000 


~ 
‘ 


5,236,422 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1939 
28,885,000 
11,247,040 

7,280,000 
4,099,200 
3,808,000 


3,494,400 
3,091,200 
3,030,182 
1,960,000 

906,460 


980,000 
977,000 


714,560 
560,000 


133,020 
403,200 
369,600 
364,000 
300,160 


295,357 
264,580 
14,800 


naw wn 
73,507,759 


60.7 


* Loss. 




















Analysis of the Steel Industry for | 


Returns from Twenty-Three Producers, Representing 90 Per Cent of Total Ingot Capacity 


Total Income Per Cent 
Total Before Dividends and Total Income 

Funded Debt Surplus Capitalization Interest on Bonds on Capitalization 
10 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
16,268  $216,502,209 $343,960,668 $301,782,071  $1,553,932,319  $1,536,454,215 $115,849,432 $50,432,865 7.46 ere 
74,684 189,886,700 96,252,049 78,229,111 658,989,863 663,756,681 56,293,656 32,132,998 8.54 4.84 $602,202, 
29,105 87,527,872 80,670,038 66,387,346 344,501,734 326,625,288 25,351,588 14,956,751 7.36 4.58 303,303, 
24,118 45,408,235 56,797,684 48,380,391 215,367,702 210,134,526 12,359,823 5,428,000 5.74 2.58 153,052, 
15,890 64,103,940 85,743,737 76,145,939 203,306,302 195,304,054 16,927,205 14,992,545 8.33 7.68 157,905, 
0,000 85,500,000 27,024,414 24,022,975 229,612,467 229,597,051 14,266,613 8,744,086 6.21 3.81 143,054, 
0,000 50,700,000 42,566,447 38,516,030 151,521,757 149,753,340 16,312,398 12,770,570 10.77 8.53 142,173, 
0,000 2,000,000 13,623,808 10,397,164 139,862,816 129,136,173 7,816,244 4,095,837 5.09 3.16 112,363, 
0,000 31,500,000 18,940,004 15,566,898 116,018,904 113,481,223 7,151,650 7,041,646 6.16 6.21 93,095, 
29,000 4,733,000 15,910,861 14,729,047 42,273,051 39,748,987 1,891,368 894,473 4.47 2.25 34,798, 
0,000 10,800,000 14,190,090 28,915,092 74,752,033 108,114,865 6,740,664 3,330,680 9.02 3.08 77,689, 
17,000 13,945,000 6,013,655 5,285,098 34,308,440 34,119,883 1,336,856 847,350 3.90 2.48 29,072, 
None 770,000 3,561,686 2,890,165 15,136,708 15,235,187 1,233,403 720,326 8.15 4.73 23,625, 
)2,700 3,534,400 4,069,878 3,571,423 10,752,338 10,285,583 827,114 294,512 7.69 2.84 15,902, 
0,000 550,000 6,469,674 5,094,977 18,416,204 16,091,507 1,365,246 296,858 7.41 1.84 21,913, 
None None 17,609,689 15,911,393 28,808,052 27,108,506 3,722,107 2,093,518 12.92 Tie 54,702! 
13,401 3,576,030 3,939,922 3,320,286 15,667,144 15,380,137 462,987 519,428 2.96 3.38 11,647; 
8,612 1,042,905 1,983,494 1,670,385 3,784,926 3,605,800 367,174 114,342 9.70 oat 7,813, 
0,000 1,800,000 5,094,315 4,777,721 13,840,822 13,939,464 834,988 1,266,805 6.03 9.09 18,426, 
None None 3,728,668 2,298,805 14,303,289 12,873,426 3,221,134 1,703,771 Zot SSS ° Sbaeews 
50,000 750,000 1,811,743 1,796,071 6,686,743 6,671,071 295,771 230,678 4.42 3.46 10,242, § 
0,000 1,750,000 5,779,589 5,242,036 10,436,389 10,148,836 1,344,014 1,442,758 12.88 14.22 13,698, 
None None 2,986,969 1,875,466 5,102,604 3,951,101 1,275,593 1,090,876 24.99 27.62 11,583,! 
20,778  $816,380,291 $858,329,082 757,305,890 $3,907,382,607 $3,871,516,904 $297,254,031 $165,441,673 7.61 4.27 $2,037,928,8 

Operating Net Income 
| Ingot Capacity Ingot Production Rate Per Ton Ingots 
Net Tons Net Tons Per Cent Produced Total Taxes Total Assets 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
100 28,885,000 22,933,653 17,625,676 80.2 60.7 $4.46 $2.33 $85,420,545 $67,017,086 $1,854,585,741 $1,768,523, 
00 11,247,040 10,704,741 7,958,636 93.3 70.8 4.55 3.10 39,739,381 19,919,900 763,724,034 732,932, 
100 7,280,000 6,111,678 4,817,867 78.0 66.2 3.45 Zipk 16,034,921 9,561,985 405,317,763 365,049, 
00 4,099,200 3,338,983 2,443,064 84.9 59.6 3.08 1.31 9,327,344 5,797,715 240,478,022 230,865, 
100 3,808,000 SEED. wv adavess 89.2 a 4.43 im 12,528,619 6,337,541 237,349,710 218,028, 
00 3,494,400 2,869,867 2,250,951 82.1 64.4 aad Due 5,497,000 4,297,206 251,239,106 247,655, 
100 3,091,200 2,906,540 2,408,192 93.7 77.9 4.97 4.54 9,209,459 5,158,640 173,691,939 166,811, 
82 3,030,182 2,093,143 1,934,987 69.1 63.9 3.65 2.07 4,734,425 3,046,873 157,021,944 144,316, 
100 1,960,000 1,670,339 1,465,987 85.2 74.8 3.40 3.79 4,003,876 3,202,912 130,064,944 124,021, 
00 906,460 800,061 586,451 74.6 64.7 1.94 0.96 1,458,736 1,015,437 48,113,473 45,794, 
00 980,000 al doa PT anes een ee pao 1 8 543, 602 Zens t1i 91,263,835 115,333; 
100 977,000 898,838 744,081 92.0 76.2 0.80 0.29 1,099,716 887,703 38,106,077 37,543, 
Tee ee 395,597 315,248 te pleats vis arg 1,169,651 469,891 18,351,786 17,681,4 
60 714,560 429,401 317,244 60.1 44.4 1.16 0.26 377,770 331,771 13,614,755 13,900, 
00 560,000 530,000 443,636 94.6 79.2 oie 0.58 829,487 357,364 21,013,193 18,573,! 
20 433,020 246,082 239,074 56.9 44 We be Be 8.76 3,799,608 1,509,019 37,891,386 33,637," 
00 403,200 296,395 257,273 73.5 63.8 1.06 1.35 307,705 296,705 17,345,495 16,946, : 
i00 369,600 121,425 96,141 32.8 26.0 2.56 0.56 172,685 113,121 5,460,996 5,366,¢ 
100 364,000 346,615 363,198 95.2 99.8 23.25 3.33 807,000 791,000 16,584,314 15,899, § 
60 300,160 143,695 97,810 47.9 32.6 22.46 17.42 4,221,718 1,246,527 23,085,283 17,592,¢ 
00 295,357 220,980 152,494 78.1 51.6 1.24 1.38 267,086 182,536 8,070,109 7,259, ( 
00 264,580 276,515 253,758 100.0 95.9 4.68 5.48 629,326 522,722 12,653,450 11,538,( 
00 A ear ye ae ites ee cont Seats 1,465,182 369,360 9,795,711 6,763, 2 
22 73,507,759 60,732,757 44,771,768 81.5 64.5 $4.14 $2.54 $208,644,842 $134,762,731 $4,574,823,066 $4, 362 033, 
Per Cent Earned on Capitalization 

1926 6.86 1931 , oooee QD 1936. nk Sr Cee Ee | 

1927 5.22 1932 2.857 ae eee scant eS 

1928 6.55 1933 . 0.90* 1938 A aieeiek bese vw Supplement tc 

1929 9.88 1934 .. 0.36 19°9 eed ae 

1930 4.54 1935 soe. 3.00 1940 PET OE Ney ee Se 


* Loss. 





Net Profit Net Income 
Margin Before 
Net Sales Per Cent Dividends 
194¢ 1940 1939 1940 1939 
RO ey ee ee Tee Te .--. $102,211,282 $41,119,934 ........-United States Steel Corp. 
$602,202,618  $414,141,087 8.08 5.95 48,677,524 RT nas die See b's Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
303,303,447 230,340,805 6.96 4.63 21,113,507 fC lorc 0.” < ll a rae re Republic Steel Corp. 
153,052,249 113,323,602 6.71 2.81 10,277,029 3,188,944 ....Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
157,905,721 132,061,908 9.54 9.53 15,066,341 i AS is oe National Steel Corp. 
143,054,028 117,027,997 7.56 4.28 10,815,468 5,004,484 .... Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
142,173,338 115,346,665 10.16 9.48 14,450,385 Mg eb sR iclew celacie eee Inland Steel Co. 
112,363,529 95,351,230 6.80 4.21 7,642,714 4,011,909 ... American Rolling Mill Co. 
93,095,627 85,716,689 6.11 6.49 5,685,848 Edda ks ek ew ale e's Wheeling Steel Corp. 
34,798,430 28,570,638 4.47 1.98 1,556,000 564,870 ae Fe ee Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
77,689,477 47,967,538 8.02 5.84 6,230,180 2,803,596 .Crucible Steel Co. of America 
29,072,621 24,500,022 2.47 0.88 717,007 oe ee) Se aeaer es es Otis Steel Co. 
23,625,563 14,742,070 5:12 4.61 1,210,202 678,921 ree Alan Wood Steel Co. 
15,902,649 11,929,582 KS: 0.70 498,454 le) 2 il ete *+*Lukens Steel Co. 
21,573,295 16,178,598 6.20 1.58 1,336,822 EN whe Sia heed Sharon Steel Corp. 
54,702,998 37,332,142 6.80 5.61 3, t22.10T 2,093,518 . Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
11,647,814 10,212,477 2.70 3.41 315,259 eee” =—s ks sida worse ee Granite City Steel Co. 
7,813,991 5,843,473 3.99 0.92 311,396 53,966 .. Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
18,426,391 18,559,294 4.23 6.51 778,738 pS) 2 ee Continental Steel Corp. 
RAE Cg 5 alle ae ere cree eee nee a 322, toe 1,703,771 soba wed dees ace ce DEG CELe CO, 
10,242,815 8,605,822 2.67 2.44 273,485 TE. ae ea ee ee Laclede Steel Co. 
13,698,308 13,283,547 9.45 10.47 1,295,185 piv) ae Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
11,583,924 6,388,496 ee ee 1,275,993 pb | ee Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 
2,037,928,883 $1,547,423,682 152 5.66 $258,688,663 $130,408,462  .......... Total (or average) 


Assets Current Assets Current Liabilities 
1 1940 1 1940 1939 
$1,768,523,663 $634,634,454 $575,877,137 $163,304,305 $143,888,691 ......... United States Steel Corp. 
732,932,382 287,322,031 244,186,346 91,619,927 So): Sree ae Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
365,049,972 141,755,593 110,255,374 35,775,031 WUE nc ten Baleweors Republic Steel Corp. 
230,865,299 80,396,220 70,202,084 18,883,701 14,354,897 ....Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
218,028,076 69,177,571 59,099,986 29,620,158 TRE, ht ewe veeeeen National Steel Corp. 
247,655,013 95,517,039 86,209,968 17,139,576 13,836,154 .... Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
166,811,738 66,895,053 58,497,125 16,535,893 Te + sib se WR als eee Inland Steel Co. 
144,316,643 64,776,580 52,113,070 15,307,388 iA American Rolling Mill Co. 
124,021,444 49,281,800 45,229,106 11,982,207 oS. i are <i Wheeling Steel Corp. 
45,794,350 18,140,182 15,868,851 4,991,000 Ew bin aera aoe aces Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
115,333,652 41,843,738 27,810,970 10,338,487 6,701,832 ....Crucible Steel Co. of America 
37,543,323 13,130,310 11,499,474 2,821,094 EE 6 hd aiadae wa anima ene Otis Steel Co. 
17,681,412 8,365,638 10,532,246 2,524,224 pi. ar ae Alan Wood Steel Co. 
13,900,073 4,642,934 4,061,189 2,938,514 IEE. So tiva,k Matebeste wala *?Lukens Steel Co. 
18,573,566 10,759,625 7,888,837 2,219,989 yok l/c 7 ene Sharon Steel Corp. 
33,637,798 21,127,294 16,742,725 8,285,069 5,789,690 .. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
16,946,342 6,470,818 5,764,977 1,451,656 1,297,131 ey ree Granite City Steel Co. 
5,366,478 1,986,961 1,761,436 1,030,666 1,618,510 ... Northwestern Steel & Wire Co. 
15,899,857 8,016,019 7,454,971 1,713,677 js 2, rae Continental Steel Corp. 
17,592,498 15,806,274 10,617,049 6,668,998 EE © i cada 6k 5 oe The Midvale Co. 
7,259,015 3,979,248 3,153,675 1,249,082 Ek 2,0 Sa prtecdtdncuce a aa Laclede Steel Co. 
11,538,069 5,534,076 4,892,409 2,075,933 De _—e Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
6,763,283 4,744,580 alae oet 2,644,676 jet | lr Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 
$4,362,033,946 $1,654,319,038 $1,432,851,532 $451,121,251 $336,666,471 .......... Total (or average) 
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Higher Taxes Reflected 
In Profit-Sharing Checks 


@ Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
last week distributed to employes 
profit-sharing checks amounting to 
$217,818.39, equal to 3.141 per cent 
of $6,934,700.98 paid in wages dur- 
ing 1940. Salesmen, branch man- 
agers, and others on bonus con- 
tracts were not included in the dis- 
tribution. 

A year ago Fairbanks, Morse em- 
ployes received 2.7396 per cent of 
their 1939 wages. If 1939 federal 
corporation tax rates had remained 
in effect for 1940 earnings, the com- 
pany would have distributed 7.154 
per cent of employes’ 1940 wages, 
Col. Robert H. Morse, president, 
announced. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Earns $8.99 a Share 


@ Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
land, reports net profit of $4,382,- 
079.25 for 1940, equal to $8.99 per 


preferred share. This compares 
with net earnings of $3,378,394.20 
for 1939, or $6.93 per preferred 
share. 

Because the company believed it 
necessary to maintain a strong cash 
position, due to uncertainties of the 
times and probable need for addi- 
tions and extensions to facilities, 
directors declared the annual divi- 
dend of $5 only. Accumulated un- 
paid dividends on preferred shares 
Dec. 31 totaled $14,207,860.08, or 
$29.16 a share. 

The company, which manages a 
fleet of 23 vessels, shipped from 
properties it owns or operates 6,- 
180,197 tons of ore during the past 
season, an increase of 29 per cent 
over 1939 shipments, and 9.61 per 
cent of total ore shipments. 

“We think it reasonable to expect 
that in 1941 the volume of our busi- 
ness will reach a peak, but in these 
uncertain times no definite predic- 
tion can be confidently made con- 
cerning the result of our opera 
tions,” says the report. 





International Harvester 
Reports to Employes 


@ International Harvester Co. em 
ployes were credited with 2.1 per 
cent of their wages in 1940 under 
the company’s extra compensation 
plan, S. G. McAllister, president, 
announced in his annual report to 
employes issued last week. 

The plan provides that whenever 
the company’s earnings amount to 
more than $3 per share on common 
stock, an amount equal to 25 per 
cent of the balance be paid to em- 
ployes as extra compensation. Any 
employe may withdraw in cash at 
any time one-half of his extra com- 
pensation for the year. The other 
half is restricted and can be with- 
drawn only during unemployment 
or retirement. 

The report to employes is pro 
fusely illustrated and explains in 
detail the company’s business and 
policies, with particular emphasis 
on the effects and demands of the 
national defense program. 





More Iron, Steel Consumers Show Upturn in Net Income 


®@ AGGREGATE net income earned by 270 iron and 
1940 was $437,097,304, 
with combined net profit of $289,467,056 realized by the 
Total profit last year was 


steel consumers in 


same companies in 1939. 


51 per cent greater than in the preceding year. 
in 1940, against 25 


companies reported net deficits 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
SUNS ig rade aig. 2 eh ire Biel ee 3 ss Fi 4 RS 
Air-Way Electric Appliance Corp., To- 


American Locomotive Co., New York 
American Machine & Metals Inc., 
York pied Cab har te fdere Oe 
American Safety Razor Corp., New York 
American Stove Co., St. Louis.. . ae 
Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa. ...... er 
Automatic Signal Corp., East Norwalk, 
Conn, EAS (SO ns ea ere er 
Automatic Washer Co., Newton, Iowa... 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
og eS ree 
Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N,. J. 
rail, J. G., Co;, Privad@ipnia ............ 
Canada Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., Leaside, 


New 


Cleveland Hobbing Machine Co., Cleveland 
Consolidated 


Dexter Co., Fairfield, Iowa : 
Diamond Iror Works, Minneapolis 
Doehler Die Casting Cc., 


Electric Househcld Utilities Corp., Chicago 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn... 
Federal Mogul Corp., Detroit 
Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, O. . ee aie 
Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill, ........ 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O... 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co., Fond 
UE PEIN rae ar OS Riss aa +> woe Ke 
prouert Dare, CoO: TOY, Osc. oiccxacncs 
Holland Furnace Co., Holland. Mich. 
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that 
compared 


Eight 


net loss: 





incurred a loss 
STEEL (Feb. 17, p. 26; Feb. 24, p. 
and March 17, p. 29) included 197 consumers; accom- 
panying compilation 
below are net earnings, except where asterisk denotes 


Prior tabulations in 
28; March 10, p. 22; 


in 1939. 


lists 73 companies. All figures 


1940 1939 1940 1939 
Jackson, Byron, Co., Huntington Park, 
$1,081,376 $964,748 Cait. cca: : het ‘ 105,617 511,747 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York 5,882,071 1,127,691 
39,609 51,462 Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 3,934,832 2,374,650 
127,067 115,179 Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 3,165,675 3,132,918 
Lynch Corp., Anderson, Ind. 290,846 363,583 
3,009,476 2,252,483 Marenant Calculating Machine Co., Oak- 
2,850,913 950,376 land, Calif. ; 741,883 674,958 
Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa ; , 1,787,085 1,398,981 
106,376 134,491 Muskegon Piston Ring Co., Muskegon, 
383,443 806,238 Mich. as ie 294,743 100,782 
1,173,343 1,501,848 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 2,051,727 1,805,086 
127,161 64,707 Neptune Meter Co., York 788,810 357,384 
252,601 173,517 Nineteen Hundred Corp., Binghamton, 
421,834 319,173 A ee , 615,384 152,779 
2. — Oliver Farm Equipment Co., Chicago 866,445 130,267 
51,104 35,248 parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., Parkersburg, 
15,307 26,620 W. Va. . ; 221,115 340,054 
eile er Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh 1,526,970 688,603 
268,400 69,821 Reda Pump Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 153,474 146,269 
801,235 177,126 gene 2" - ae . ie ‘, 
258.745 331 309 Reece Folding Machine Co., East Cam- x — 
, ’ bridge, Mass. , 11,791 9,796 
743,186 690.806 feliance Electric & Engineering Co., ' 
526,628 18.788 Cleveland : ; . 356,741 205,007 
1,717,602 823.587 Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif. 511,592 863,954 
169,485 147,619 tichmond Radiator Co., Uniontown, Pa 170,415 27,473 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 2,829,054 1,630,851 
1,400,645 1,104,326 Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., Mon- 
5,134,850 4,444,194 tour Falis, N, Y...... 353,289 207,381 
1,589,288 84,949 Simmons Co., New York : 2,702,298 2,446,681 
66,041 54,073 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 1,553,866 1,167,047 
92,231 R96 Soss Mfg. Co., Roselle, N. J. 119,618 130,745 
1,032,504 682,043 South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 634,305 386,870 
Standard Tube Co., Detroit 120,793 67,572 
501,166 1,212,633 Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 1,470,804 553,224 
6,001,718 5,658,840 Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 2,124,628 2,923,251 
247,320 113,765 Symington-Gould Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 942,855 189,251 
2.051.678 1,430,542 Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
593,987 648,325 Bridge, N. J. 233,320 16,121 
64,806 29,933 Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland 1,670,844 1,232,199 
1,118,985 1,123,558 Underwocd-Elliott-Fisher Co., New York 2,226,255 1,857,080 
972,831 629,181 Union Tank Car Co., Chicago 2,446,316 2,410,666 
United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
495,165 395,728 burgh ee ate : ; dis 3,724,460 2,149,328 
970,023 1,029,284 Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleveland 113,562 48,381 
1,616,506 1,455,185 White Motor Co., Cleveland 1,952,728 107,473 


















Price Ceilings Established for Zinc 


Scrap Materials and Secondary Slab 


@ MAXIMUM prices for zine scrap 
materials and secondary slab zinc, 
pegged to the prices of primary 
slab zinc, were established last week 
in the third price schedule issued 
by Leon Henderson, director, price 
stabilization division, National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

The two earlier schedules fixed 
maximum prices for second-hand 
machine tools, aluminum scrap and 
secondary aluminum ingot. 

Under normal conditions, Mr. 
Henderson said, prices for secondary 
slab zinc are below prices for pri- 
mary slab zinc. For some time, 
however, despite the fact prices of 
primary slab zinc have remained sta- 
ble, prices of secondary slab zinc. and 
zinc scrap materials have risen to 
exceed and in some cases even to 
double the prices of primary slab 
zinc, “levels which are fantastic in 
relation to the primary price.” 

Price schedule No. 3 establishes 
maximum prices at which zine scrap 
materials and secondary slab zinc 
may be sold by any person to any 
other person. 

“These ceiling prices,” Mr. Hen- 
derson stated, “should give ample 
allowance for reasonable profit to 
the industry. 

“We do not believe it necessary 
in this industry to fix margins for 
dealers in zinc scrap materials. 
Since a ceiling has been put on the 
prices at which dealers and any 
other persons may sell zine scrap 
materials, dealers will naturally pay 
less than the ceiling prices for the 
scrap materials they buy. 

Maximum prices established for 
zine scrap are delivered prices or 
f.o.b. prices depending upon the kind 
and grade of zinc scrap material 
involved. 


Higher Ceiling for Small Lots 

Maximum prices for secondary 
slab zine in carload lots have been 
established on an_ f.o.b., East St. 
Louis, basis, Mr. Henderson ex: 
plained. Thus, for example, if sec- 
ondary slab zine of prime western 
grade is sold and delivered in car- 
load lots to a buyer in New York, 
the maximum price that may be 
charged, regardless of where the 
seller is located, is 7.25 cents plus 
freight from East St. Louis to the 
buyer’s customary rail receiving 
point in New York. 

“This is the practice in the in- 
dustry,” Mr. Henderson declared. 
“Both primary and secondary slab 
zine prices are quoted on this basis. 
This does not mean, however, that 
our action should be taken as indi- 
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cating approval of the basing point 
system in the industry. Nor should 
this statement be taken as indicat- 
ing disapproval. The purpose of 
price schedule No. 3 is to bring the 
prices of secondary zinc into line 
with the prices of primary zinc. 
For this purpose we took the prac- 
tice of the industry as we found it.” 

Maximum prices for secondary 
slab zine sold and shipped or carried 
away in less than carload lots are 
slightly higher than the prices for 
sales or shipments in carload lots. 
For example, the maximum price for 
secondary slab zine sold to and 
trucked away by a buyer in New 
York, in less than carload lots, is 
7.25 cents plus a flat premium of 
%-cent, plus carload freight from 
East St. Louis to the seller’s plant 
or warehouse, wherever it may be 
located. This maximum price is 
f.o.b. the seller’s plant or warehouse 
and the buyer will pay for trucking 
the zinc away. 


Protects Small Consumers 


“We have been informed,” Mr. 
Henderson explained, “that unless a 
premium is allowed for sales and 
shipments of secondary slab zinc 
in less than carload lots, sellers of 





secondary slab zinc, because of the 
extra expense involved in small lot 
business, would not sell secondary 
siab zine in less than carload lots. 
This, of course, would seriously af- 
fect small consumers of secondary 
slab zinc who do not need and can- 
not afford to buy in carload lots. To 
protect the small consumer a premi- 
um has been allowed on sales and 
shipments in less than carload lots, 
sufficient in our opinion to encour- 
age sellers of secondary slab zinc 
to continue to sell to small consum- 
ers. The issuance of this price 
schedule should not give anyone 
an excuse to discontinue sales to 
small consumers.” 

Schedule requires that complete 
and accurate records be_ kept 
of every purchase and sale of zinc 
scrap materials and secondary slab 
zinc. Furthermore, to keep the 
price stabilization division informed 
as to the movement of zinc scrap 
materials into the hands of persons 
other than distillers and remelters, 
any galvanizer, brass mill or foun- 
dry which purchases 4000 pounds 
or more of zinc scrap in any single 
week is required to report such pur- 
chase to the division. Thereafter 
such galvanizer, brass mill or foun- 
dry is required to make weekly re- 
ports of every purchase of zinc scrap 
materials, regardless of the amount. 

“Price schedule No. 3, as well as 
the two other price schedules we 
have issued, will be fully enforced,” 
Mr. Henderson said. 





Maximum Prices for Zinc Scrap Materials 


New zine clippings and trimmings 
Engravers’ and lithographers’ piates 
Old zine scrap : Peg 
Unsweated zine dross 

Die cast slab 

New die cast scrap e 

fadiator grills, old and new 

Old die cast scrap 


The maximum prices herein established 
the zinc scrap materials herein enumerated 


materials are removed, 


(cents per pound) 
75, delivered buyer’s plant 
6.75, delivered buyer’s plant 
10, delivered buyer’s plant 
10, f.0.b. point of shipment 
95, f.o.b. point of shipment 
4.60, f.0.b. point of shipment 
4.60, f.0.b. point of shipment 
4.25, f.0.b. point of shipment 


are the maximum prices to be paid for 
after the free iron and other foreign 


Maximum Prices for Secondary Slab Zinc 


Carload Lots* 


Grade (per pound, delivered buyer’s customary rail re- 


ceiving 
7.25 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


Prime western or poorer grade 


point) 


to buyer’s customary rail receiving point. 


Brass special 


7.35 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


to buyer’s customary rail receiving point. 


Intermediate 


7.50 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


to buyer’s customary rail receiving point. 


Grade 


Less Than Carload Lots* 


(per pound, f.o.b. seller’s plant or warehouse) 


Prime western or poorer grade 


8 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


to seller’s plant or warehouse. 


Brass special 


8.10 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


to seller’s plant or warehouse. 


Intermediate 


8.25 cents plus carload freight from East St. Louis 


to seller’s plant or warehouse. 


The minimum quantity making up a 


carload lot for purposes of this schedule 


will be the minimum quantity required to obtain railroad carload lot rates from the 
point of shipment to the point of destination. 
**The grade of secondary slab zinc is to be determined in accordance with A.S.T.M. 


specifications for primary slab zinc. 
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Scientists’ Advisory Committee 


Holds Nickel Supplies Adequate 


wm NICKEL supplies are adequate 
for both defense and civilian pur- 
poses, the advisory committee on 
metals and minerals of the National 
Academy of Sciences indicated last 
week in a report to the materials 
branch of the Office of Production 
Management’s production division. 

The supply of nickel to the United 
States market is currently at an 
all-time peak and is more than 
double that of any year prior to 1939 
when purchasing in anticipation of 
the defense program became mani- 
fest. This year, about 175,000,000 
pounds will be made available from 
Canadian and other British Empire 
sources. In addition, about 5,000, 
000 pounds of secondary nickel are 
produced annually. 

British requirements in this mar- 
ket in 1941 are estimated at about 
30,000,000 pounds, leaving a_ bal- 
ance of 145,000,000 pounds for de- 
fense and general industrial de- 
mands. Accurate estimates of de- 
fense requirements are not yet avail- 
able but it is observed that the bal- 
ance of 145,000,000 pounds is ade- 
quate to provide for industrial re- 
quirements at the highest rate ever 
experienced in a normal year (83,- 
000,000 pounds in 1937) and leave 
62,000,000 pounds for defense. 


Since 62,000,000 pounds alone con- 
stitutes about 75 per cent of the 
largest nickel consumption in a nor- 
mal year and appears to be fairly 
ample for defense requirements, the 
committee asks this question: ‘Why 
is there a shortage of nickel?” 


In answering its own question, the 


committee says there is little ques- 
tioning the fact that demand ex- 
ceeds real current consumption, 
partly inflated by the natural de- 
sire to improve inventory position. 
The amount of nickel in process 
also is increasing due to the sharp 
rise in manufacturing operations. 
About three pounds of nickel are 
in process for each pound delivered 
in a manufactured product. This 
situation will be relieved when 
manufacturing channels are filled. 





Current Distribution of 
Nickel Consumption 


% Total 


en RIS okies cad vee eee 63 
Electroplaters’ supplies ..... 8 
TRON TOUNGPICS: . 0. kkk cece 6 
[ore a ne or 6 


Heat-resisting and electrical 5 
Rolled nickel and high nickel 


oe 5 
tee? TOUNGTICS .... csc ccese 3 
Nonferrous foundries ...... 2 
PEISCOHANCOUS .......ccecses Bs 
Aluminum alloy mfrs. ...... 0.5 





In discussing substitutes, the com- 
mittee observes: “Except in a few 
cases there would not appear to be 
any simple types of substitution for 
nickel products which could be 
broadly or generally followed. 
Therefore only a few general pro- 


posals can at this time be sug- 
gested.” 

Some of these are: 

Nickel Electroplating Larger 


































plating establishments already are 
using less nickel by substituting 
copper for most of the nickel. Small 
er platers, it is suggested, could use 
more copper or lacquers and paint 
finishes. 

Nickel Silver—Leading manufac 
turers already have taken steps to 
reduce nickel content from about 
18-20 per cent to 15 and even 10 
per cent. If necessary, brass and 
bronze could be substituted. 

The committee observes that ho 
simple programs of _ substitution 
are applicable to other fields, in 
cluding: 

Malleable nickel and chromium- 
nickel heat-resisting and electrical 
resistance alloys—-A_ considerable 
proportion of this nickel is used di- 
rectly for essential defense equip- 
ment such as airplane manifolds or 
for heat-treating equipment in the 
steel industry. Chromium-alumi- 
num-iron alloy could be substituted 
for chromium-nickel in making re- 
sistance wire for electrical appli- 
ances but availability of aluminum 
and chromium is questioned. Re- 
designing products also is a prob 
lem. 

Alloy Steels——Nickel steels are in 
active competition with other alloy 
steels and there are undoubtedly 
many individual applications and 
cases in which substitution can be 
appropriately made. A common 
proposal is use of 4100 chromium- 
molybdenum series for 3100 nickel- 
chromium series but such substitu- 
tions must be made intelligently. A 
3100 series steel also could be re 
placed with a 3000 series steel, sav- 
ing about half the nickel content. 
Such substitutions cannot be recom- 
mended uncritically or over a wide 
front, since there are individual cir- 
cumstances under which experience 
has shown that such substitutions 
bring undesirable manufacturing or 
service complications, the commit 
tee observes. In general, there is no 
clear-cut rule for substituting other 
alloy steels. 

Stainless Steels——About 20 per cent 
of the nickel supplied to steel mills 
goes into stainless, against normal 
figure of 25 per cent. Steel mills 
are recommending 16-18 chomium 
steels for 18-8 but there are certain 
limitations, particularly by severity 
of forming operations required. 


¢ 


@ Employes in the Navy yard and gun 
factory. Washington, are being trained 


to work while wearing gas masks. Here 
a chemical warfare officer conducts a 


drill in the 16-inch gun plant. NEA 


photo 




















Week’s Defense Awards $37,925,078; 


Expansion Contracts Authorized 


@ PLANT expansion and construc- 
tion contracts figured prominently 
in awards announced last week by 
the War and Navy Departments. 
Awards totaled $37,925,078. Most 
contracts were comparatively small. 


Pontiac Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., was au- 
thorized by the Defense Plant Corp. 
to acquire machinery and equip- 
ment to cost $5,700,000 for the man- 
ufacture of ordnance material. Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, and the Navy Department en- 
tered into a contract for installa- 
tion of additional equipment and 
extension of buildings to cost $2,- 
466,512.20. 


Other construction awards includ- 
ed air base facilities at the Meridian, 
Miss., airport to Alfred B. Friend, 
Wolz Construction Co., Rock City 
Construction Co. and the Flint-Jor- 
dan Construction Co. Inc., all of 
Jackson, Miss., for $1,408,535. Three 
contracts for expansion of ship- 
building facilities, totaling $1,278,- 
800, were awarded as_ follows: 
Tampa Shipbuilding Co., Tampa, 
Fla., $238,800; American Bosch Co., 
Providence, R. I., $825,000; Busch- 
Sulzer Bros., St. Louis, $215,000. 


War Department announced the 
following awards: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Ace Drill Co., Detroit, drills, $1926.24. 

Advance Pressure Castings Inc., Brook 
Iyn, N. Y., booster cups, $4704. 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Mine Hill, N. J., 
portland cement concrete, $5100. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 


automotive equipment, castings, 


$7346.70. 

American Gas Machine Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., primer bodies, $154,000. 

American Machine & Metals Inc., East 
Moline, Ill., machine, $1025. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., 
steel, $60,513.30. 

American Shim Steel Co., New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., strip steel, $22,285.75. 

Ampco Metals Inc., Milwaukee, welding 
rods, $2498.73. 

Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., Chicago, hard- 
ware, $2533.44. 

Arrow Tool & Reamer Co., Detroit, end 
mills, cutters, $2861.20. 

Auto-Ordnance Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., 
small arms materiel, $2342.50. 

Baker Wood Preserving Co., Marion, O., 
switch ties, $4895.25. 

Barber-Colman Co., Machine & Small 
Too! division, Rockford, Ill., high speed 
steel hobs, reamers, $12,949.92. 

Barker Tool Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $4466. 

Bay State Abrasive Co., Westboro, Mass., 
grinding wheels, $1076. 

Belmet Products Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
fuse tubes, $10,698.47. 

Bennell Machine Co. Inec., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., pneumatic machines, $2027. 

Besly, Charles H., & Co., Chicago, taps, 
$1583. 

Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., presses, 
$25,431 
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Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill., car- 
bon steel, $1218.27. 

Boston & Lockport Block Co., Boston, 
blocks and tackle, $4100. 

Boyar-Schultz Corp., Chicago, gages, 
$2350. 

Breeze Corporations Inc., Newark, N. J., 
hardware, starters, $8973. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I... services in connection with modi- 
fication of miscellaneous gages for ar- 
tillery ammunition, hobs, end mills, 
$7102.09. 

Candler-Hill Corp., Detroit, fuel pumps, 
$1125. 

Canvas Specialty Co. Inc., New York, 
small arms materiel, $1857.96. 

Carboloy Co. Ine., Detroit, tools, $8352. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, 
chromium vanadium and nickel steel, 
$10,498.03. 

Carson Machine & Supply Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., oil fillers, $11,450. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., air condi- 
tioning units, $18,744. 

Central Engineering & Supply Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., fountains and lavatories, 
$1240. 

Central Foundry Co., Holt, Ala., cast iron 
pipe, $5752.50. 

Charles Bruning Co. Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., file units, $1988.60. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 
bury, Conn., brass, $6699.33. 

Chicago Screw Co., Chicago, hardware, 
$1722.33. 

Christiansen, C. B., Newark, N. J., tools, 
$5880. 

Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, 
tools, $5312.58. 

Cleveland Universal Jig Co., Cleveland, 
machine fixtures, $1732. 

Cogbill, Joseph A., Inc., Newark, N. J., 
tools, $1843.96. 

Columbus Bolt Works Co., Columbus, O., 
automotive equipment, $1386. 

Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., hardware, $119,596.85. 

Continental Tool Works, Detroit, cutters, 
$2120.75. 

County Supply Co., Plainfield, N. J., 
hardware, $1542.80. 

Crane Co., Davenport, Iowa, valves, 
$1065.50. 

Crawford Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
small arms materiel, steam condens- 
ing case, $23,351.88. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
steel, $6885.69. 

DeLaval Separator Co., New York, port- 
able purifiers, $1638. 

Diamond Specialty & Supply Co., Phila- 
delphia, drills, $1357.20. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons, Philadelphia, 
saw steel, $3581.25. 

Eclipse Air Brush Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., 
motors, $1790. 

Edmos Products Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., ar- 
tillery materiel, $20,424. 

Electroloy Co. Inc., Philadelphia, weld- 
ing machines, $1191.25. 

Elliott-Lewis Electrical Co. Inc., Phila- 
delphia, cable, $3628.55. 

Englewood Plumbing Supply Co., Inc., 
Englewood, N. J., wash fountains, 
$1280. 

Equipment Co., Detroit, cutters, $4935. 

Ex-Cell-O Corp., Continental Tool Works 
division, Detroit, high speed steel hol- 
low mills, $3580. 

Federal Products Corp., Chicago, indica- 
tors, $1162.50. 

Feilows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., 
gear cutting hobs, $1370.40. 

Ferracute Machine Co. Inc., Bridgeton, 
N. J., measuring equipment, $1939. 

Firth-Sterling Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
dies, 85700. 

Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Philadelphia, 


di ill rods, $1821.12. 

Gardner Denver Co., Quincy, Iil., air com- 
pressors, $16,440. 

General Electric Co., Philadelphia, motor 
Starters, $2246.64. 

General Engineering & Model Works, 
Pittsburgh, gages, $1304. 

G. M. Mfg. Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., tubes for fuses, $32,158.10. 

Greeff, R. W., & Co. Ine., New York, 
magnesium, $15,650. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, 
Mass., gages, $1874.58. 

Guiberson Diesel Engine Co., Chicago, 
hardware, $1350.54. 

Hadley Special Tool Co. Ine., Boston, 
adapters, $4504.50. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
screws and wrenches, $1301.49. 

Hanson-Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., 
gages, $19,625.45. 

Hardware & Supply Corp., New York, 
hardware, $3425. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, cranes, 
$10,805. 

Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
grinding machines, $9425. 

Harshaw Chemical Co., Philadelphia, ar- 
tillery ammunition, $2345.63. 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., gen- 
erators, $1043.82. 

Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York, 
corrugated roofing sheets, $1248.06. 
Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., machin- 

ing shell, $803,000. 

Kingsway Plumbing Supply Co., Floral 
Park, N. Y., steam radiators, $1989.80. 

Lake City Malleable Co., Cleveland, 
thumb nuts, malleable iron or steel 
castings, $1890. 

LaSalle Steel Co., Hammond, Ind., car- 
bon steel, $2130.10. 

Lewis, John T., & Bros. Co., Philadel- 
phia, solder, $12,012. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $8022.17. 

Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, fur- 
naces, $6955. 

Lloyd & Arms Inc., Philadelphia, internal 
surface grinding machine, $7744. 

Lynch, Edward A., Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, brakes, $6130. 

Machinery Builders Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., machines, $11,851.14. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
anvils, $77,017.80. 

Master Metal Products Inec., Buffalo, 
steel chests, $2946.72. 

McKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, N. J., 
cutters, $2599. 

Merillat Road Supply Co., Monmouth, 
Ill., parts for tractors, $3584.90. 

Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit, tools, 
$1730. 

Miller Engineering Machine Co., Newark, 
N. J., assembling machines, $1960. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $8856. 

Morris, Daniel, Co. Inc., New York, 
wrought iron pipe, $1212.14. 

Nasco Awnings Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
small arms materiel, $3411.03. 

National Can Corp., Maspeth plant, Mas- 
peth, Long Island, N. Y., containers, 
$6433.88. 

National Forge & Ordnance Co., Irvine, 
Pa., steel, $2400. 

National Mineral Co., Chicago, cranks, 
$4606.53. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whit- 
ney division, West Hartford, Con., 
drilling machines, gages, $49,927.75. 

Norton Co., Philadelphia, wheels, 
$2577.60. 

Nutley Engineering Works, Nutley, N. J., 
painting machines, $2591. 

Parent Metal Products Inc., Philadelphia, 
steel cabinets, $1504.54. 

Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, “‘parker- 
izing’’ equipment, $1194. 

Peoples Light Co., Davenport, lowa, 
material for installing transformers 
and motor generator set, $2410.59. 

Peerless Machine Co., Racine, - Wis., 
hacksaw machines, $1112.60. 

Phoenix Mfg. Co., Catasauqua, Pa., forg- 
ings, $7273.63. 

Poor Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works 
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division, Canton, O., drop forgings, 


$1079.39. 

Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington, 
Mich., gages, $1065. 

Putnam Tool Co., Detroit, cutting tools, 
$3750. 

Reliable Tool Co., Irvington, N. J., anvils, 
tools, $71,731.75. 

Rehberger, Arthur, & Son Inc., Newark, 
N. J., trailers, $3792. 

Remington Arms Co. Ine., Bridgeport, 
Conn., skeet outfits, $2485. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore, 
brass, $77,200. 

R &M Mfg. Co., Royal Oak, Mich., gages, 
$4258.26. 

Rockwell, Stanley P., Co. Inc., 
Conn., furnace, $3525. 

Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., milli- 
gram balances, $1435. 

Rumsey Electric Co., Philadelphia, cop- 
per wire, $1000.50. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inc., Chicago, 
steel machine brake, $4894. 

Seagram Stamping & Mfg. Co. New 
York City, washers, $1508. 

Seovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn., ar- 
tillery materiel, $2,197,765. 

Scully Steel Products Co., Chicago, car- 
bon steel, $1272.79. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., sewing machines, $2350. 

Smith & Wesson Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
small arms materiel, $139,640. 

Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis., 
wrenches, $1008. 

Somerville Machine & 
Somerville, Mass., bronze 
$1323. 

Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gage blocks, $1030. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., stools, $1422.70. 

Stanworth Tool Mfg. Co., Lebanon, Ind., 
cutters, $1740. 

Star Engineering Works, Newark, N. J., 
drill jigs, $1720. 

Sterling Products Co., Chicago, wrenches, 
$1320. 

Stevens Walden Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
cartridge holders, $6988.80. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
dust collectors, $2048. 

Swind Machinery Co., Philadelphia, shap- 
ers, $3065. 

Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L., 
gages, $1445.26. 

Talon Inc., Meadville, Pa., gages, $3777.75. 

Thew Shovel Co., Philadelphia, revolving 
cranes, $9425. 

Thinsheet Metals Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
cartridge brass, $21,060. 

Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, 
Mass., cutters, $24,000. 

Thurston Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L., 
cutting tools, $2109.60. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Steel & Tube 
division, Canton, O., steel, $5832.53. 
Titeflex Metal Hose Co., Newark, N. J., 

hardware, $6000.50. 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., 
Alliance, O., end connections, $6480. 
Tools & Gages Inc., Cleveland, gages, 
$3440. 

Torq Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, motor 
drive attachments, $4321. 

Trotter, Nathan & Co., Philadelphia, pig 
tin, 35298. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass., cut- 
ting tools, $1620. 

Unique Specialties Inc., New York, punch 
guide holders, $3125. 

Verduin, John, Machine Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., machines, $7695. 

Vineo Corp., Detroit, gages, $3106.35. 

Wallace Supplies Mfg. Co., Chicago, mani- 
fold exhausts, $1338.50. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, tools, 
$2019. 

Weinstein Supply Co., New York, hard- 
ware, assemblies, $31,234.11. 

Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland, tools, 
$8938.50. 

Wellman Engineering Co., 
clamshell buckets, $1140. 

Western Cartridge Co., Winchester Re- 
peating Arms division, New Haven, 


Hartford, 


Foundry Co., 
castings, 


Cleveland, 
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Conn., primers, $35,805. 
Weston Electrical Instrument 
Newark, N. J., ammeters, $1824.50. 
Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 

gages, $2221.50. 
York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. 
fire control equipment, $9480. 
Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa 
stee) castings, $17,737.44. 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


Arcweld Mfg. Co. Inc., Seattle, hot air 
heating units, $2920. 

Campbell-Norquist & Co., Portland, Orey 
fuel oil burners, $2711.70 

Clyde Equipment Co., Seattle, air com- 
pressors, receiver tanks, $11,692 

Couse & Saunders, Detroit, 
tion of water system, sewer system and 
gas mains for the U. S. Army Ail 
Corps cantonment, Ft. Wayne Airport 
Allen county, Indiana, $293,011.50. 

Finkbeiner, E. A., Portland, Oreg., boiler 
feed pump units and condensate pump 
assembly, $3480. 

Focte Co. Inc., Nunda, N. Y., paver, $9730 

Graybar Electric Co., Portland, Oreg 
parkway cable, $4652.24. 

Hobart Mfg. Co., Portland, Oreg., kitchen 
equipment, $9989.31. 

International General Electric Co. Ine 
New York, generator set, $8043.37. 
Longwill-Scott Inc., St. Louis, construe- 
tion of a railroad spur, Jefferson bar 

racks, St. Louis, $19,974. 

Marhoefer, E. H., Jr., Co., Chicago, con 
struction of sewage disposal plant and 
sewage pumping plant, Brookley field 
Mobile, Ala., and sewage disposal plant 
at Eglin field, Valpariso, Fla., $65,930 

McGowin-Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 
Mobile, Ala., electric cable and equip- 
ment, $7628.21. 

National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham 
Ala., cast iron water pipe, $2730.58. 
Northwest Stove Works Incec., Portland, 
Oreg., hot air heating units, $7952.25 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co., San Fran- 
cisco, gas water heajers, $2167.74. 
Sawtooth Co., Boise, Idaho, diesel oil 

storage tanks, $6141.24. 

Starkweather Engineering Co. Inc., New 
tonville, Mass., furnishing and _in- 
stalling pumping equipment for booster 
pumping station, Bangor airport 
Bangor, Me., $5100. 

Todd-Johnson Dry Docks Inc., New Or- 
leans, repairing U. S. Dredge Gulfport 
$3312.07. 

Warnard Constructors Inc., Dorchester, 
Mass., construction of Circuit avenue 
pumping station, Westfield river, West 
Springfield, Mass., $32.198. 

Whitney, J. O., Portland, Oreg., hot ail 
heating units, $2771.92. 


Signal Corps Awards 


American Radio Hardware Co. Inc., New 
York, keys, $1020.80. 

Auth Electrical Specialty Co. Inec., New 
York, annunciators, $607.60. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Julian P. Friez & 
Sons _ division, Baltimore, bearings, 
$900. 

Boston & Lockport Block Co., East Bos- 
ton, Mass., aerial cable cars, $720. 
Cornelius, H. M., Co., Garwood, N. J., 

rings, $622.69. 

Edison, Thomas, Inc., West Orange, N. J., 
code transmitters and recorders, $16,- 
740. 

Federal Stamping & 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,, 
$6300. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
wire, $722.06. 

Joslyn Co., Cleveland, rings, $1260. 

Lundquist Tool & Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass., parts for reels, $59,481. 

O’Leary, Arthur J., & Son Co., Chicago, 
anchor rods, $830.79. 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J.,' cable, $1343.25. 

Roller Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., am- 
meters, $950. 

United States Motor Corp., Oshkosh, Wis., 


power units, $72,555. 





Engineering Co., 
connector clamps, 


Muncie, Ind., 


Corp., 


Construc- 


Tampa Shipbuilding Co., 


Coast Artillery Awards 


Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va lb 
inch metal shaping machine, $3090.48 


Medical Corps Awards 


Case Crane & Kilbourne Jacobs Co., 
Columbus, O., platform trucks, $10,355 

Ideal Restaurant Supply Co., New York 
toasters, $035.10 

Kelley Koett Mfg. Co. Ine New Y¢ 
X-ray equipment, $177,450 

National Mfg. Corp., New York. hospita 
beds, $129,615 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Giles Drilling Corp., New York, wash 
borings, army base, Boston, $11,996.16 

Hammond, Alonzo J., Chicago, engineet 
ing consulting services, various posts 
and stations, $2000 

Jansson, John A., Great Neck, WN | 
construction and completion of office 
building, national cemetery, Pine 
Lawn, L. I., N. ¥ $10,794 

Larsen, C. W., Seattle, construction of 
additions and repairs, South Pier, Se- 
ittle QM depot, $128,300 

Otis Elevator Co., Boston, alterations to 
freight elevator No 1 Army base, 
Boston, $3030 

Packard Motor Car Co., 
sedan cars, $7199.82 

Smith, A., & Co. of Illinois, Chicago 
construction of 14 temporary hos 
pital buildings and utilities pertaining 
thereto, Ft. Sheridan, IIl., $225,750 

Twaits, Ford J., & Morrison-Knudser 
Inc., Los Angeles, Ft. Ord, California 
standard ordnance shop, $67,370 


Detroit, mediul 


Air Corps Awards 


3endix Aviation Corp., Pioneer Instru 
ment division, Bendix, N. J., gage and 
indicator assemblies, maintenance 
parts, $308,479.23 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, centrifugal 
fan cooling system, Wright field, Day 
ton, O., $88,043 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., road rollers, $70,119 
General Electric Supply Corp., Dayton 


O., fluorescent lamp (fixtures, $24, 
154.10, 

Gosiger, C. H., Machinery Co., 
O., drill presses, $23,800 

Moore Eastwood & Co., Dayton, O., post 
assemblies, generators, $66,209 

Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
$40,661.44 


Dayton 


tools, 


+ 


Navy Department announced the 
following: 
Bureau of Yards and Docks Awards 

Daddario, A. D., Mattapan, Mass., sewel! 
drainage and water systems for Navy 
Yard housing development at Kittery, 
Me., $77,180. 

Herman, Charles, Contracting Co., New 
York, remodeling main building and 
ward buildings at hospital, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md., $91,930 

Kaufman Construction Co., Phildelphia, 
repairs to sea wall at Naval Academy) 
Annapolis, Md., $68,400. 

MacDougald Construction Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C., extension of piers, Charles- 
ton Navy Yard, on cost plus fixed fee 
basis, $718,000 


Shipbuilding Facilities Expansions 


American Bosch Co., Providence, R. 1 
$825,000. 

Busch-Sulzer Bros., St. Louis, $215,000 
Tampa, Fla 


$238,800 
Ordnance 
Ford Instrument Co. Inc., Long Island 


City, N. Y., ordnance equipment, $1, 
587,350. 


Bureau of Supplies and Accounts Awards 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa., sea- 
water pumps, $8892. 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 


te 
wi 














copper pipe and tubing, $66,879.08. 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
copper-nickel-alloy tubing, $162,590.93. 

American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., valves, wire rope, $79,- 
514.60 

American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, 
corrosion-resisting bar steel, cable, 
nails, $138,907.91. 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New York, 
electric cable, $592,649.93. 

Anderson, Dorsey C., Philadelphia, arc 
welding machines, $14,130. 

Argo Lamp Co., Philadelphia, floor 
lamps, $13,859.37. 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, electric 
crane truck, $8545. 

Baldt Anchor, Chain & Forge Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., anchor chains, $48,137.50 

Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., steel roller bearings, $5216. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Marine division, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., equipment, $11,620. 

Boston Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Bos- 
ton, electric cable, $61,823.49. 

Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass., steel gate valves, $19,- 
975. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., copper and brass pipe and tub- 
ing, $223,448.04. 

Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati, squar- 
ing power shear, $18,980. 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I1., electric cable, $129,593.37. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, steel 
wire nails, $8718.50. 

Crane Co., Chicago, pipe fittings and 
composition unions, valves, $272,572.46. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, alloy bar steel, $11,442.23. 

Danforth, Richard S., Berkeley, Calif., 
100-pound anchors, $21,350. 

Debevoise-Anderson Co. Inc., New York, 
coke: grade “B,” sizes 1 & 3; grade 
“A,” size 1, $14,603.20. 

Diamond Power Specialty Corp., Detroit, 
boiler water gages, $38,160.60. 

Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, steel  bents, 
$85,700 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, storage batteries, and = spare 
parts, $279,994.10. 

Elwell-Parker Electric Co., Cleveland, 
trucks, $12,677. 

Engineering & Research Corp., Riverdale, 
Md., blades and propellers, $76,000. 
Gardner-Denver Co., Quincy, Ill, low 
pressure air compressors, $16,341.51. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
electric cable, diesel locomotive, $329,- 

075.69 

Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., dy 
namic balancing machine, $11,350. 

Gray, G. A., Co., Cincinnati, openside 
planer, $32,510. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inec., New York, 
pin shackles, $83,413.75. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, steel wire nails, $18,020.63. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cin- 
cinnati, medium duty lathes, $37,345. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
diesel, engine driven diesel winches, 
$73,229. 

Lietz, A., Co., San Francisco, magnetic 
boat compasses, $7200. 

Lights Inec., Alhambra, Calif., motor 
boat bells, $39,060. 

Maine Steel Inc., South Portland, Me., 
pin shackles, $22,921.60. 

McKissick Products Corp., Tulsa, Okla., 
wire rope blocks, $19,338. 

Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O., 
precision lathes, $42,474. 

Mcund Tool Co., St. Louis, packing, ex- 
tracting packing tools, $15,191.50. 

National Electric Products Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, electric cable, $52,810.90. 

Ohio Pattern Works & Foundry Co., Cin- 
cinnati, hand bilge pumps, $10,464. 

Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., electric cable, 
$73,850.30. 

Pacific Wire Rope Co., Los Angeles, steel 
wire rope, $31,997.40. 

Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp., 
New York, seamless brass pipe, cable, 
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Iron and Steel Products 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 
American Forge Division, Chicago 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. ..... 


American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Appleton Electric Co., Chicago ee 
Atwood & Morrill Co., Salem, Mass. 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. .......... 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago ........ ee cutee 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee ..... 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Chicago Roller Skate Co., Chicago 
Clark Controller Co., Cleveland 


Cole, R. D., Mfg. Co., Newman, Ga. .. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh .......... 
Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. Inc., New Y 


Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
SR ert a TERNONED 6 ic 5 oo a ,0:a ew S6 558 
Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
Economy Fuze & Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Electric Household Utilities Corp., Hurley Machine 


Division, Cicero, Il. 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit 
Federal Screw Works, Detroit ............. 


Frost Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


General Motors Corp., Guide Lamp Division, Ander- 


SOG. (eee. > > ss ira 


Grabler Mfg. Co., Cleveland : 
Hunt, J. B., & Sons, Raleigh, N. C. 
LaClede Steel Co., St. Louis 


Lyon Metal Products Inc., Aurora, Ml. : ; ; ; “ 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mercer Steel Co. Inc., Portland, Oreg. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver 
Moline Forge Inc., Chicago ............. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O. 
Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 


North American Iron & Steel Co. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oklahoma Drainage Products Co., Oklahoma City 


Paulson Tools Inc., Wallingford, Conn. 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Chicago 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Chicago 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago ................. * 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Russakov Can Co., Chicago .......... 


Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Smith, A. O., Corp., Milwaukee ....... 
Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago ......... 
Taylor, S. G. Chain Co., Hammond, Ind. 
Thatcher Furnace Co., Newark, N. J. 


Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. ...... 


Washington Corrugated Culvert Co., Seattle 


Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, Il. 


Williams, J. H., & Co., New York ... Mec Peek meet 


Winner Mfg. Co. Inc., Trenton, N. J. .... 


Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New Haven, Conn... 


Wire Rope Mfg. & Equipment Co., Seattle 


PURCHASES UNDER 


(Week Ended March 22) 


Commodity Amount 
Triangulation tower $13,022.00 
Bolts 15,374.38 


Steel barges 90,000.00 
Parts for river locks 10,471.00 


Shell, forging 440,000.00 
Steel 60,513.30 
Cable, springs 26,027.50 
Couplings 47,246.25 


Globe stop valves 10,042.00 
Pipe flanges 82,686.30 
Steel wire rope 23,839.74 
Cartridge cases 7,960,500.00 


Fuses 1,174,210.00 
Steel sheets 82,771.64 
Boosters 995,807.82 
Junction box 

straps 228,762.50 
Buoy bodies 32,250.00 
Bar steel 21,647.55 
Empty cylinders 14,500.08 
Terne plate 45,816.00 
Valves 115,395.20 
Anchor, track as- 

semblies 22,330.50 
Steel 12,117.79 
Fuses 605,505.00 
Boosters 776,141.53 
Brass ferrules 19,200.00 
Fuse parts 232,725.00 


Cartridge cases 301,696.00 
Ammunition—cart- 

ridge cases 4,872,900.00 
Iron pipe fittings 85,908.67 
Joints, bars, wires 13,630.35 
Steel tubing 110,183.20 
Benches, tool boxes 41,358.30 
High pressure valves 25,154.60 
Wire mesh sheets 13,578.00 
Thin wall tubing 51,320.00 
Shell, forging 496,000.99 
Fuses 174,000.00 
Cartridge cases 51,600.00 
Booms, cargo 15,120.00 
Coated metal pipe 18,644.20 
Chisels 10,264.00 
Shell, forging 2,191,000.00 
Cartridge cases 2,235,200.00 
Bodies, fins 3,174,269.50 
Wire rope 19,425.40 
Bodies, fins for 

bombs 129,000.00 
Shore-use cable 16,641.00 
Bomb bodies 3,561,500.00 
Wrenches 26,250.00 
Fuses 2,798,983.00 
Chain, fittings 17,072.29 
Coal burning 

furnaces 172,830.00 
Plungers for fuses 37,596.00 
Hangar doors 35,616.00 
Culverts, fittings 39,276.28 
Towing bars 11,508.00 
Wrenches, clamps 10,100.00 
Buoys 20,823.00 
Wire rope 87,323.00 
Wire rope 16,920.00 


Nonferrous Metals and Alloys 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Anaconda Sales Co., New York 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury, ‘Conn.. iv 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. ........... 


General Electric Supply Corp., Dayton, O. 


New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. Inc., New York.......... 
Reed & Barton Corp., Taunton, Mass. .......... 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore ........ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bronze hose, copper- 
nickel-alloy 


tubing $172,907.95 
Slab zinc 12,375.00 
Timing disks 13,875.00 
Timers 11,025.00 


Lamp assembly 24,479.00 
Zine, plates, rolled 19,415.19 
Tableware 51,502.00 
Naval brass, tubes 163,070.45 
Airport lighting 


materials 19,640.30 


Machinery and Other Equipment 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Rochester, 


American Car & Foundry Co., New York 


American Laundry Machinery Co., Cincinnati 
American Machine & Metals Inc., East Moline, Ill..... 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh 


Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. Pree dark veda 
Bryant Machinery & Engineering Co., Chicago... 


Buda Co., Harvey, Il. 


Compressors $27,486.23 
Flat cars 31,500.00 
Laundry equipment 81,749.00 
Laundry equipment 273,277.70 
Machining shell 414,750.00 
Air pumps, shell 140,634.50 
Drilling machines 12,902.00 
Diesel engines, parts 27,963.63 
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Machinery and Other Equipment 
Case, J. I., Co., Racine, Wis. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. ..... 
Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, ‘Pa.. 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ........... 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa ............... 
Cline, F. D., Raleigh, N. eS . 
Clyde Iron Works Inc., Duluth, ‘Minn. ats 
Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Condenser Service & Engineering Co. Inc., 
en SEERA AAR ree EES 2 Pe ae Sigal 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, mY. 
Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp., Sidney, O. 
Cummings Machine Works, Boston 
Curtis Mfg; Co., St. Louis ......... 
Dana Tool-D. Nast Machinery Co., Philadelphia. 
Dillon Supply Co., Raleigh, N. C. .. 
Dixie Mill Supply Co. Inc., New Orleans. 
Duro Metal Products Co., Chicago 


Earle Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia 
Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, Il. 

Ellis Drier Co., Chicago meee cide ae. % 
Essley, E. L., Machinery Co., Chicago 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, O. ........... 
General Motors Corp., Chevrolet division, Detroit..... 
General Motors Corp., Cleveland Diesel Engine Divi- 

sion, Cleveland SSR os nea 
Giddings & Lewis, Fond du Lac, Wis. ............. 
Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, Conn..... 
Hardinge Brothers Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee 
Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Hunter, C. Kenneth, trustee of the estate of Johnson 
Fare Box Co.;, Chicago ........ ae a 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mount Gilead, Oo. 


International Harvester Co., Chicago 


Interstate Brake Testing Machine Co., Los Angeles 
mary Stee) Cb: AMMIStON, AIy 2 ws os cece ec cee 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland Tee eo arer 
LeTourneau Co. of Georgia, Toc coa, ‘Ga, “hee 
Liveerwood Nig: Co, Biizabeth, N. J. .......+-..5. 
Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln Park, Mich. 
Plmer seeit 0, COSORRO. uw ce ee : 
Lummus Co., New York .. 

McCoy, F. W., Co., Denver Lee 

Machinery & Specialties Inc., Dayton, O. 

Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis engi 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Marshall & Huschart Machine Co., Chicago 
Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 
Meili-Blumberg Corp., New Holstein, Wis. 
Metal Specialty Co., Cincinnati ........ : 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co., Minneapolis 
Morse Chain Co., Detroit : satan, fhe See 
Northern Pump Co., Minneapolis. 


Peer ce A WP ONCOGENE,  PORDES, cic etc eeees owas ong 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg. Co., Waukegan, Ill. ...... 
Pacific Marine Supply Co., Seattle ................ 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, Utah. . 
Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, Pa. 
Prescott Co., Menominee, Mich. ... Siow pheranata neon 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadelphia 


Prosperity Co. Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 

Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo ....... 

Rooksby, E. J., & Co., Philadelphia . 

Sellers, Wm., & Co. Inc., PRUIQGEIDMIA 2... cc eee e 
Shipley, W. E., Machinery ©o., Philadelphia ate a nt : 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., New |, Serer rene Sayer: 
smu orum & ©Co., Priladeipnia ............ccscccsene 
AEE) EUR, INO NOUN occ cc esc tvewses ccs 
Tuthill Pump Co., Chicago a 

Tyson Roller Bearing Corp., Massillon, oO. 
Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass. eee 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Philadelphia. pa arcne 
Vickers Inc., Waterbury, Conn. 


Vineo Corp., Detroit 
Walworth Co. Inc., Chicago : Nd ee ie ee 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Villiams, White & Co., Moline, Ill. .................. 
Vorthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Hoboken, 





Commodity 


Shell, forging, 


machining $< 


Tractors 


Amount 


4,696,038.10 
92,162.47 


Stamping machines 12,905.00 


Lift trucks 
Generating plants 
Paving equipment 
Winches 
Machining shell 


Air ejectors 
Planer 

Baffle, bars, shafts 
Mortuary cabinets 
Testing fixtures 
Air compressors 
Chain hoists 


Drill presses; lathe 


Cast iron pipe 
Motor maintenance 
equipment 
Racks, pinions 
Trailers 
Extractors, ironers 
Milling machines, 
shapers 
Road rollers 
Tractor-trucks 


12,510.66 
21,399.00 
59,108.00 
33,600.00 
1,035,480.00 


68,207.00 
167,470.00 
119,596.85 

15,562.00 

35,700.00 

30,951.04 

44,850.00 

12,950.00 

10,537.32 


65,270.00 
53,520.00 
74,500.00 
28,816.00 


78,916.00 
70,119.00 
112,350.49 


Diesel engines, parts 55,846.27 
Boring machines’ 8,012,500.00 


Gages 

Horizontal milling 
machines 

Crane 

Portable power 
plants 


Sight assemblies 

Machine, forging, 
press 

Shells, forging 
machining 


Brake shoe grinder 


Spike, star cutters 
Parts, diesel engines 


Shell machining 5,8 


Boat winches 
Gages 
Antiaircraft guns 
Air ejectors 
Tractor trucks 
Power hack saw 
Car bottom type 
furnace 
Signal assemblies 
Straightening press 
Filling machines 
2-wheel trailers 
Adapter booster 
assemblies 
Tractors 
Diesel engine parts 


10,708.80 


10,129.75 
10,805.00 


41,975.00 
12,979.20 


26,499.00 


2,054,400.00 


16,170.00 
55,415.37 
47,575.20 
76,250.00 
91,876.00 
12,572.02 
212,000.00 
38,597.44 
45,170.00 
24,140.00 


1 
1 


10,530.00 
57,500.00 
14'505.00 
14,118.40 
27,920.00 


565,972.00 
20,315.14 
129,970.00 


Pumping units, tools, 


parts 
Grinders 
Outboard motors 
Portable pumps 
Pipe & fittings 
Air compressors 
Shell machines 
Clothing processing 
plants 
Laundry presses 


26,792.00 
13,990.00 
52,656.33 
16,316.25 
35,428.97 
11,007.00 
27,000.00 


91,652.46 
30,240.05 


Shell 1,575,280.00 
Key punches, sorters 37,121.11 


Portable boring bar 
Plate planer 


S 28,865.00 
79,400.00 


Case turning machine 10,555.00 


Sewing machines 

Laundry ironers 

Hoists, buckets 

Shell 

Bearings 

Drills 

Cast iron pipe 

Hydraulic pumps, 
motors 

Gages 

Shell machining 

Forced draft 
blowers 

Rotary shear 

Air compressors 


10,010.00 
25,824.00 
27,200.00 
196,140.00 
17,640.00 
17,370.00 
10,500.00 


40,361.00 
20,235.50 


2,088,360.00 


2,091,093.20 


13,450.00 
406,768.00 
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Defense Awards 
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$194,686.46. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
boiler tubes, $84,214.84. 


Prentiss, Henry, & Co. Ine., New York, 


universal turret lathe, $8793. 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Steel & 
Tubes division, steel conduit pipe, 


$77,307.60 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 


682. 

Reynolds Metal Co., Louisville, Ky., soft 
ribbon aluminum, $7640 

Rockbestos Products Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., electric cable, $36,149.30 

tockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill., openside hydraulic, motor-driven 
planers, $38,034 

Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., jackstays, pendants, rope and 
becKets, $85,074.69. 

Schutte & Koerting Co., 
positive displacement 
617.92. 

Shipley, W. E., Machinery Corp., Philadel- 
phia, surface grinder, $8740. 

Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., grade “A,” size 1, coke, 
$7546.50. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co Inc., 
N. Y., equipment, $157,314.15 

Stone Heating & Ventilating Co., Wash- 
ington, electric ventilating fans, $23,- 
835. 

Struthers Wells Titusville Corp., Titus- 
ville, Pa., gears, $635,742. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, blowers, 
spare parts, $8052. 

Tynes, Hardie, Mfg. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., high pressure, motor driven 
compressors, $43,838. 

Union Wire Rope Corp., Kansas City, 
Mo., steel wire rope, $53,949.20. 

Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis., ladles, 
skimmers, turners, spoons, $33,490. 

Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, turret 
lathes, $54,912. 

Wiegand, Edwin L., Co., Pittsburgh, elec 
tric heaters, and spare parts, $9902 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland 

storage batteries, $92,825. 

Williams, White & Co., Moline, Ill., self 
contained rotary shears, $9200 


Philadelphia, 
pumps, $11, 


Brooklyn, 


Wire Rope Corp. of America Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., towing hawsers, $235,- 
308.60, 


Tungsten Ore Deposit 
Discovered in Idaho 


@ A deposit of high-grade tungsten 
ore has been discovered in the Yel- 
low Pine district, Valley county, 
Idaho, by Bureau of Mines engi- 
neers and Geological Survey geolo- 
gists. The district has been well 
known for its antimonial gold ores, 
but not previously known to con- 
tain tungsten ores. 

Maximum dimensions of the de- 
posit have not yet been determined 
ana no estimate of the reserve ton- 
nage of this strategic mineral 1s 
yet available. However, it is indi, 
cated the discovery may be one ot 
considerable importance. 


@ Mounting volume of construction 
for national defense was accom- 
panied by a 5 per cent increase in 
average factory building costs dur- 
ing the first three months of 1941, 
according to the quarterly index 
compiled by The Austin Co., engi- 
neers and builders, Cleveland. 


Baltimore, 
Seamless brass and copper pipe, $78,- 






Humanity’s “Balance” Reflected 


In Nearly Every Balance Sheet 


M@ United States Steel Corp. reports that 
income received for goods and services sold 
in 1940 amounted to $1,081,000,000. This 
approximates the $1,094,000,000 income 
reported for 1929 so closely that the two 
years are admirably suited for compari- 
sons. 
The distribution of each $100 of income 
in the two years is as follows: 
1940 1929 


Goods and services purchased $34.22 $31.38 





Depreciation, depletion ...... 6.57 5.78 
ee eee Laas 7.86 5.03 
ES ES ns ss pease 1.30 1.36 
Wages and salaries ......... 10.62 38.40 
fo ere 5.55 8.13 
Retained for surplus ....... 3.88 9.92 

Totals sec e cece cece cs OOOO $100.00 


This comparison, which unquestionably 
is typical of the experience of hundreds of 
American industrial corporations, is sig- 
nificant in that it shows clearly the trend 
in the gradual shifting of the disposition of 
the rewards of private enterprise that has 
been going on for half a century. 

Note that the public, by way of its local, 
state and federal government taxes, re- 
ceived $7.86 of each $100 of income in 1949, 
as compared with $5.03 in the good year of 
1929. In 1902 only 55 cents of each $100 of 
income went for taxes. In 1941 United 
States Steel probably will pay out $10 or 
$15 in taxes for each $100 of income. 


¢ + ° 


Employes who are paid by the month, 
week or hour take a steadily increasing 
share of the income. In 1902 they received 
$28.54 per $100 of income. In 1929 their 
share was $38.40; in 1940 it was $40.62. It 
is likely to be higher in 1941. 

These gains for the public and for em- 


ployes have been at the expense of the 
holders of stocks and bonds of the corpo- 
ration. In 1902, these individuals received 
from each $100 of income $5.05 in interest 
and $13.26 in dividends, and $8.13 went 
back into their properties for future needs 

a total of $26.44. In 1929 the correspond- 
ing items were $1.36, $8.13 and $9.92—a 
total of $19.41. In 1940 they were $1.30, 
$5.55 and $3.88—aggregating $10.73. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Here in a nutshell we see evidence of the 
tremendous Which right now 
threatens to wreck the world. 

In Europe and Asia the countries whose 
people have been persuaded that they are 
entitled to a larger share of the world’s 
goods are striving by force to take their 
alleged share from those who now possess 
it. 

In America, those who work for salaries 
and wages and the public at large are striv- 
ing—thus far by peaceful methods—to take 
a larger percentage of the fruits of the 
combined earnings of capital and labor. 
In a broad sense, individuals living on cur- 
rent earnings are seeking higher compensa- 
tion and it is being taken out of the return 
on money that has been earned, saved or 
inherited by others. 

It is the old battle of the “have-nots” 
against the “haves.” Both groups have erred 
grievously. May we hope that each .will 
come to its senses before the system that 
has rewarded both so handsomely is 
wrecked beyond repair! 
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The BUSINESS TREND 


Index Average for March 


Reaches New Peak Level 


@ PACE of industrial activity continues to edge up- 
ward in some lines, while in others operating sched- 
ules are limited by the already achieved capacity level. 
The large volume of incoming business continues to 
augment record breaking order backlogs in most indus- 
trial lines. In an increasingly number of instances, 
deliveries cannot be had until early 1942. 

Reflecting this steady inflow of incoming business 
and the large order backlogs accumulated in recent 
months, industrial activity in the iron, steel and met- 
alworking industries was well sustained at the all-time 
peak during March. 

STEEL’S weekly index average for March climbed to 





a new monthly peak of 133.9. This represents a gain 
of 1.6 point over the preceding record high registered 
during February. In March a year ago the index 
averaged 104.1, while in the comparable periods of 
1939, 1937 and 1929 it was 92.6, 114.4 and 1148 re 
spectively. 

For the week ended March 29, STEEL’s index gained 
0.4 point to 133.9. In the same week a year ago it 
stood at 103.2. During the last nine weeks the index 
has fluctuated narrowly between the 131 and 135 level. 

During March new production records for the period 
occurred in automobile production and steelmaking 
operations. In the latter instance a new all-time peak 
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STEEL 
AO t 50 
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1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934} 1935} 1936} 1937 | 1938) 1939 | 1940] 194 LAR LMS LTE el 
STEEL’S index of activity gained 0.4 point to 133.9 in the week ended March 29: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1941 1940 Data 1941 1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1935 1932 1931 1930 
Jon. 38......:. 2868 ° 2378 Jan. 127.3 114.7 91.1 73.3 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 48.6 54.6 69.1 87.6 
Jan. 25........ 130.7 115.4 Feb. 132.3 105.8 90.8 Tied 106.8 84.3 82.0 73.9 48.2 55.3 75.5 99.2 
Feb. 1..... '" 4320 1116 \Marech 1339 1041 £926 71.2 1144 ~~ 87.7 83.1 78.9 445 542 804 98.6 
a 132.7 107.2 April nape 102.7 89.8 70.8 116.6 100.8 85.0 83.6 52.4 52.8 81.0 101.7 
a Se 132.3 105.1 May +o) 104.6 83.4 67.4 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 63.5 54.8 78.6 101.2 
Feb, 22....... 131.2 105.4 June ee 114.1 90.9 63.4 109.9 100.3 77.4 80.6 70.3 51.4 Ta 95.8 
March 1...... 133.0 105.6 July eee: 102.4 83.5 66.2 110.4 100.1 75.3 63.7 ee 47.1 67.3 79.9 
March 8...... 133.1 104.7 Aug. eee 101.1 83.9 68.7 110.0 97.1 76.7 63.0 74.1 45.0 67.4 85.4 
March 15..... 135.0 1049 Sept. awe 113.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 46.5 64.3 83.7 
March 22..... 133.57 103.7 Oct. ne 127.8 114.9 83.6 98.1 94.8 77.0 56.4 63.1 48.4 59.2 78.8 
March 29..... 133.9 103.2 Nov. saad 129.5 116.2 95.9 84.1 106.4 88.1 54.9 52.8 47.5 54.4 71.0 
—— —— Dec. a erent 126.3 118.9 95.1 74.7 107.6 88.2 58.9 54.0 46.2 51.3 64.3 
*¥Revised. 


April 7, 1941 

































THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


was established. Revenue freight traffic expanded con- 
traseasonally last month to reach the highest March 
total recorded since 1930. Reflecting the high level of 
industrial production, electric power output resisted 
the normal seasonal decline recorded during March. 
The numerous industrial expansion programs now 
underway should lift industrial output to new record 
levels during the coming months. Private construc- 
tion awards in the latest period were more than three 
times as large as recorded at this time a year ago. 
It is estimated by the Department of Commerce that 











Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1940 = 100 


Feb., Jan., Feb., 

1941 1941 1940 
Steel Ingot Output............ 121.9 122.3 $5.é 
re I EIN 3 5 6 .s's's ob wee sie 118.0 117.5 88.9 
Building Construction ......... 81.0 91.5 60.1 
TS), rere 130.2 134.0 108.0 
Freight Movement ............ 102.5 97.: 88.1 
Wholesale Prices ............ 102.7 102.9 100.3 








during the first three months of this year plant and 
equipment expansion, including both public and private, 
exceeded that of any previous quarter in our history. 
The department states that if the present high rate 
of expansion should continue through 1941 our defense 
effort in this field will involve three and a half billion 
dollars annually. This would be one billion dollars 
more than at the peak of the 1914-1918 World war 
period. 

A survey recently completed by the National Indus- 
trial Conference board shows a steady upward trend 
in new orders and inventories. New orders during 
February, the latest month for which official figures 
are available, were 5 per cent above the January 
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VERY ACTIVE 125 








The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 
Feb., 1941 Jan,, 1941 Feb., 1940 
Pig iron output (daily av- 


erage, tons) 151,127 150,524 113,943 
[ron and steel scrap con- 

sumption (tons) 4,172 4,278 2,812 
Gear Sales Index 262 259 116 
Foundry equipment new 

order index 281.1 285.3 135.7 
Finished steel shipments 

(Net tons) 1,548,451 1,682,454 1,009,256 
Ingot output (average 

weekly; net tons) 1,562,603 1,567,288 1,093,512 
Dodge bldg. awards in 37 

States ($ Valuation) $270,373,000 $305,205,000 $200,574,000 
Automobile output 509,233 524,126 422,225 
Bituminous coal output, 

tons 4,420,000 4,977,000 3,546,000 
Business failures; number 1,129 1,124 1,042 
Business failures; liabili- 

ties $13,438,000 $11,888,000 $13,472,000 
U. S. Dept. of Labor—Em- 

ployment, Nonagricul- 

tural (GOO omitted) 36,584 36,319 34,381 
Cement production, bbls. 8,368,000 9,025,000 5,041,000 
Cotton consumption bales 793,626 843,274 661,771 
Car loadings (weekly ay.) 716,634 690,884 616,067 


Preliminary. 


Commodity Prices 


STEEL'S composite average 


Feb., 1941 Jan., 1941 Feb., 1940 


of 25 iron & steel prices $38.22 $38.38 $36.97 

U. S. Bureau of Labor's 
index 80.6 80.8 78.7 
Wheat, cash (bushel) $0.888 $0.915 $1.10 
$0.69 $0.69 $0.663 


Corn, cash (bushel) 


NORMAL 
Industrial  ('976 84S) Y 
Weather FAIR 
TREND: 
> 
Sidewiae ys : 
\N nu 
sa \/ 
‘ 
volume. Comparison with the February, 1940, figure 
shows a gain of 103 per cent. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories increased 1.8 per cent over the January level 
and were 14.5 per cent above the previous February 
total. Shipments during February were off slightly i 
due to the short month, but were 39 per cent greater 
than in the comparable 1940 month. 
Reflecting the current high level of industrial ac- 
tivity, railroad freight traffic this quarter is expected 
to gain 14.9 per cent over the like 1940 period. In 
almost every section of the country carloadings are 
moving in the greatest volume for this season in more 
than a decade. Railroad earnings are expected to 
bencfit accordingly. ' 
Financial Indicators 
Feb., 1941 Jan.,1941 Feb., 1940 
30 Industrial Stockst..... 121.86 130.17 146.33 
20 Bali stockst:.......... 27.58 29.01 20.41 
15 Public Utilities stockst 19.53 20.17 24.11 
Bank clear’gs? (0CO 
omitted) Oe RE $26,155,000 $27,862,000 $24,140,000 
Commercial paper rate 
(N. Y., per cent) : he —% Vn — 
*Com’l. loans (000 
omitted) SA Senta ie else "9 $9,495,C00 $9,308,000 $8,528,000 
Federal Reserve ratio (per 
cent) eae ate sa 91.0 91.0 87.5 
Capital flotations 
(000 omitted) 
New Capital ....... $77,056 $95,321 $104,167 
Refunding .... .... $264,381 $321,876 $347,629 
Federal Gross debt (mil. of 
“by Aa PRS RETA D ae $46,090 $45,877 $42,375 
Railroad earnings? < $62,357 $78,791 $46,013 
Stock sales, New York 
stock exchange ....... 8,969,195 13,312,960 13,469,355 
Bond sales,+ par value 
($1,000,000) $230.8 $211.2 $145.1 
tDow-Jones series. 
Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
+ January, December, January. 
Foreign Trade 
Feb., 1941 Jan.,1941 Feb., 1940 : 
Exports (000) $303,413 $325,355 $347,106 é 
Imports (000) $233,702 $288,671 $200,068 
Gold exports oe $6,000 $4,000 $53,000 
Gold imports (000)....... $108,615 $234,246 $201,475 i 
STEEL 
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Steel Ingot Operations 100 
(Per Cent) 90 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
March 29.. 99.5 61.0 545 36.0 2- 80 80 2 
March 22.. 99.5 325 55.5 35.0 Oo rs 
March 15.. 98.5 62.5 56.5 32.0 a 10 70 = 
March 8... 975 63.5 56.5 30.0 o a. 
March 1... 96.5 65.5 56.0 29.5 O 60 60 O 
Feb. 22.... 945 67.0 55.0 405 UL ve 
Feb. 15.... 96.5 69.0 55.0 31.0 © 50 Fy) O 
Feb. 8.... 97.0 71.0 540 30.0 ~ “Ee 
Feb. 1.... 970 765 53.0 31.0 Gi 40 Ss 
Jan. 25.... 955 815 515 33.0 O 406 
Jan. 18.... 945 845 515 30.5 or pe 
Jan. 11.... 93.0 860 52.0 29.0 o 30 30 bes 
Jan. 4.... 925 865 515 260 20 a = 
Week ended 1910 1939 1938 1937 crane oe boon! miner F is 20 
Dec. 28.... 80.0 75.5 400 210 10 1932 14 “Tio 
Dec. 21.... 95.0 905 520 23.0 
Dec. 14.... 955 925 58.0 27.0 0 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY) AUG. SEPT’ OcT” NOV DEC12 
|| | FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
| 
_- | iil : — 
1400 COMPILED BY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 1400 : reight ened Loadings 
i300 } i300 (1000 Cars) 
1200 4 | oWsce 1200 Week ended 194] 1940 1939 1938 
Pe a Pia Ny . ee March 29 792 628 604 523 
21100 or | | ae oe te = 00S March 22 769 619 605 573 
<i | A ae She ws 4 ‘, March 15 759 619 595 540 
91000 Trsecdao* 11029 % 1% =: 1000u March 8 742 620 592 557 
“ice . 4 * | e March 1 757 634 599 553 
2.900 t | - “ +900 2 Feb, 22 678 595 561 512 
24 : . Feb. 15 721 608 580 536 
Z 800 va | t ae i =n? +—-41 800 3 Feb. 8 710 627 580 543 
a : : —N/ —~—' PP) Feb. 1 714 «657)—Sss«5S77~—t—«*SS 
2 100 : t —~/ | \ 1008 Jan. 25 711 649 594 553 
mm ? © ay, © 1940 oN " a Jan. 18 703 646 590 570 
- 600 at Ge | | Ys A ; ——¥ 600 Jan. 11 712 668 587 #581 
anes on ao gotsoiill ] UNS 600 Jan. 4 614 592 531 552 
337 \ \y \ Weekended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
400 400 Dec. 28... 545 550 500 457 
Obed Torn cere ee Liiiiy Dec, 21 700 655 574 460 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR.| MAY |JUNE! JULY] AUG. | SEPT./ OCT. | NOV. | DEC] 
Auto Production Fagnie Vase AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 1400 
“4 ’ ESTIMATED BY WARDS REPORTS 
(1000 Units) 1979 *| .o-%a . 1300 
> ane | : ‘ a + + il ‘ 
Weekended 1941 1946 1939 1938 rg we, Pa a \ | 200 
March 29.. 124.2 103.4 86.0 57.5 | . 8 lia, S| “ft 1100 
March 22.. 123.8 103.4 89.4 56.8 -s atime LE ee. 7 ‘ ae Bhs 7p 
March 15.. 131.6 105.7 86.7 57.6 i | ; . ; a 
March 8... 125.9 103.6 841 57.4 = LEN . 900 O 
March 1 126.6 100.9 78.7 54.4 {8 ' | | Flee, ve 
Feb. 22.... 129.2 102.7 75.7 57.0 V \ . 800 O 
Feb. 15.... 1275 95.1 79.9 59.1 / : 700 & 
Feb. 8.... 127.7 960 845 57.8 , ‘ i 
Feb. 1.... 1244 1012 794 51.4 V\ | | ‘ 600 & 
Jan. 25.... 121.9 1064 892 59.4 | ‘ 600 2 
Jan. 18.... 124.0 1085 90.2 65.4 400 | amex! fs ; . pk 
Jan. 11.... 1159 1113 86.9 65.7 a” | \ FAI | ‘ 400 
a \ ‘shes® che 
GOR; 4.536 TEE 87.5 76.7 54.1 300 rr . 9 \y \" f » ~~ 300 
Weekended 1940 1939 1938 1937 2004 = =e Spee ty 41200 
Dec. 28.... 81.3 894 75.2 49.6 STEEL 1940 esc eets/ ; 
100 =m 100 
O 4 
JAN. | FEB.| MAR. | APR MAY [JUNE/JULY AUG. SEPT OCT NOV. 7 DEC12 
2900 + ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT + 417900 | Electric Power Output 
2800 COMPILED BY EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE —| 2 7800 (Million KWH) 
92100} = a/ 2100 Weekended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
= 9600 = | A el ‘Yj Y March 29 2,802 2,422 2.210 1.979 
3 PAL , ae j t t eet. March 22. 2,809 2,424 2,199 1,975 
> | | | | — x * ae | March 15 2,818 2,460 2 905 2 
Seon SF=l_ Al a } \ 00r March 8.. 2.835 2464 2/238 2/015 
g 400 + 1 nes V Ay 2400 March 1 2,826 2,479 2,244 2,036 
2300 | | | = Feb. 22 2,820 2,455 2,226 2,031 
So \ 23006 Feb. 15 2,810 2,476 2,249 2,059 
2200 ‘ z 
= 1940. 2200% Feb. 8 2,824 2523 2268 2052 
$2100 | 21005 Feb. 1 2,830 2,541 2,287 2,082 
“eta a Jan, 25 2,830 2,566 2,293 2,099 
Zz ‘ 70002 Jan. 18 2,844 2,572 2,290 2,109 
(e) O Jan 11 > 835 9 50° 9 97 pot = 
= 1900 19002 Jan. 2,835 2,593 2,270 2,115 
J - = Jan. 4 2,705 2,473 2,169 2,140 
= 800 | — t oa hat eh ate Ae 1| 8002 Week ended 1940 1939 1938 1937 
1700 Da a el ee ae popes 52.) ¢ J 00 Dec. 28... 2,623 2,404 2,121 1,998 
1600 |} srmarricns | | 7 Lv | 1929 | ' Dec, 21 2,911 2,641 2,363 2,085 
ie 
1500 F 500 
JAN. | FEB.) MAR. | APR. MAY | JUNE |JULY | AUG. |SEPT.| OCT.) NOV. | DEC. 51 
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Section 11 of a series on 





High-Explosive Shell ‘ 


Typical Tooling Setup for 


Machining 40-Millimeter Shell 








He 
y ” eo <1... * 
On a Vertical Multi-Spindle Automatic Lathe 
By ARTHUR F. MACCONOCHIE 
Head, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering 
University of Virginia 
University Station, Va 
@ Details of a typical tooling setup for machining 40-millimeter shell, single 
station indexing, with actual feeds and speeds for tools using type ‘“J-7’’ Bullard 
Mult-Au-Matics. Nose operations A, B, C, D, E, F, G and H are handled at rate 
of 70 pieces per hour, 85 per cent efficiency. Base operations J, K, L, M, N, O, 
P and Q are handled on a second Bullard at rate of 135 pieces per hour, 85 per 
cent efficiency. Thus a production setup would require twice as many Bullards 
for nose operations as for base operations. Shells come to Bullards ground to 
< 1.575-inch, plus or minus.0.005-inch. Here is the data: 
A--Load-unload station, shell inserted nose or open end up feed, 108 f.p.m—Work, 253 r.p.m.—Feed p.r., 0.0101-inch 
B—Station 2: Finish drill cavity; rough turn nose taper using F—Station 6: Finish nose inside. Tool feed, 35 f.p.m.—Work, 
t) Is to get required speed. Tool feeds, 46 and 88 106 r.p.m.—Feed p.r., 0.0061 and 0.0024-inch 
eet per minute. Work spindle revolves 207 revolutions G—Station 7: Ream cavity and round edge. Tool feed, 107 
per minute. Feed per revolution, 0.0107-inch f.p.m.—Work, 329 r.p.m—Feed p.r., 0.012-inch 
C—Station 3: Rough turn face, rough turn taper, rough turn H—Station 8: Thread inside of nose. Tool feed, 21 fpm.— 
cavity. Tool feeds, 58 and 88 f.p.1 Work, 207 r.p.m.—Feed Work, 71 r.pm.—Feed p.r., 0.0592-inch. Thread chaser, : 
p.r., 0.012-inch 1.41l-inch diameter, 1.5-millimeter pitch, right hand z 
D—-Station 4: Finish turn face, finish turn cavity. Tool feeds J—Load-unload station for second machine, shell inserted 
58 and 74 f.p.m.—Work, 207 r.p.m.—Feed p.r., 0.012-inch base or closed end up 
E—Station 5: Finish turn taper, rough turn nose inside. Tool K—Station 2: Drill base cavity, rough machine pboat-taii. 4 
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Drill, fed 53 f.p.m., obtains effective speed of 535 r.p.m. on 
work by rotating 206 r.p.m. in opposite direction to spindle 
which revolves shell at 329 r.p.m. to finish drilling in same 
period as boat-tailing. Drill fed in 0.0093-inch for each of 
the 535 revolutions. Cutters feed 140 f.p.m. or 0.0156-inch 
per spindle revolution 


L—Station 3: Finish drill or ream, rough turn taper. Tool 
feeds, 53 and 140 f.p.m.—Work, 329 r.p.m—Feed p.r. 0.012- 
inch. Boat-tail cutter worked by cam 


M—Station 4: Rough face, cut band seat groove. Tool feed 
70 f.p.m.—Work, 207 r.p.m.—Feed p.r., 0.0192-inch 





N—Station 5: Groove bar 1 ‘ 
from band seat to boat-t 1vit 
Tool feed, 43 f.y Work, !07 rx Feed x 0.013-inch 
first \/-inch being fed e of 0.003-inch | 

O—Station 6: Finish taper with ca ntrolled 
outside yumeter from bar sea boat-tail, finish t 
cavity. Tool feed, 150 f.t Work, 368 r.p.n F ay 
0.0101-inct 

P—Station 7: Rea t Tool feed, 73 fx Work, 41} 
rE —Feed p.r., 0.007-inch 


Q—Station 8: Knurl band seat 
—Work, 107 r.p.m i 





Production-Time Analysis 


@ Supplementing the information given in section 8 of this 
series, see STEEL, March 17, 1941, p. 56, describing opera- 
tions at plant of S. A. Woods Machine Co., Boston, please 
note the following regarding production output: 

The operations listed in Table I of that article are those 
illustrated and described pictorially on pages 58, 59, 60. 61 
and 62. Since the S. A. Woods setup was designed merely 
to handle an educational order, only one of each machine 
was used. Thus, disregarding handling time, the maximum 
production rate obtainable here is determined by the long- 
est single operation—70 seconds, from column three, Table I. 
This means a finished shell every 70 seconds or 42.86 shell 
bodies per 50 minute hour—total of approximately 342 com- 
pleted shell bodies per 8-hour day. This is the output given 
on page 63 for the conveyorized layouts where handling 
time is eliminated by conveyors delivering the work to each 
station. But here, several operations have been combined 
in a number of places on the line, as is explained in op- 
eration sequence, page 63. 

However, to show the number of machines required for 
a high production layout, Table I also includes, in column 
four, the number of machines required for each of the 
various operations. An output of a shell every 5 seconds 
is taken as the basis for figures in column four simply be- 
cause this is the time of the fastest single operation— 
weighing. operation 19. To get maximum efficiency possi- 


for S. A. Woods Setup 


ble, there must be enough machines to permit moving a 
shell out of each operation at this same rate—one every 
5 seconds. 

Based on a shell progressing down the line at a rate to 
give a completed shell every 5 seconds—600 shells per 50- 
minute hour, 4800 per 8-hour day—if operation 1 requires 
50 seconds, obviously at least 10 machines must be used 
to pass a shell through this operation every 5 seconds. To 
be safe, 12 machines are specified. Similarly operation 3, 
taking 70 seconds, requires at least 14 machines, 16 being 
specified. Operation 4, taking only 13 seconds, easily ob- 
tains the desired output with three machines. 

Continuing to check down column four, it is obvious that 
the number of machines for operation 8 must be at least 
five instead of the two given. Also operation 9 would need 
16 machines; operation 11, 4 machines; operation 15, 4 ma- 
chines; operation 20, at least 10 inspection stations; opera- 
tion 24, 13 stations; operation 25, 6 stations. 

Of course, certain operations may not be done on each 
and every shell. The hydraulic pressure test, operation 9, 
is usually done on only a small proportion of the shell 
bodies; thus one machine may easily handle all the actual 
iesting necessary. Similarly, operation 8, grind base, de- 
pends upon the smoothness of machining, thus perhaps 
fewer than five machines can handle the output required, 
in certain instances. 
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~.-e-- and HOW ..... 


An intelligently planned and engineered 
incentive plan, developed by whole- 
hearted co-operation between manage- 
ment and workmen, can work wonders 
in raising production and can increase 
wages while actually lowering costs. 
Here a leading organization of man- 
agement engineers* collaborates with 
STEEL'S editors to analyze wage 
incentives, what they are, how they 
should be developed and what results 
can be expected 


@ WHEREVER work is done, there must be wages. 
While wages in themselves might be considered suf- 
ficient, wage incentive plans have been found valu- 
able as a reward for work over and above pure wages. 
A good wage incentive plan is a form of compen- 
sation designed to promote better performance—in- 
creased production efficiency—the very thing para- 
mount today in most plants. In addition, a well- 
thought-out incentive plan can be relied upon to re- 
duce costs while permitting higher wages to be paid, 
to better labor relations, reduce labor turnover and 
create a better spirit of co-operation in the plant. 
The simplest wage incentive plan, although not 
generally regarded as an incentive type, is a straight 
hourly wage with an opportunity for hourly rate 
increases depending on achievements. Since this 
involves judging performance, this plan is liable to 
errors and abuse. Another difficulty is that prac- 
tical considerations make adjustments possible only 
periodically so a true relationship between the wage 
and performance at all times is almost impossible. 


STEEL will be glad to direct interested readers to this com- 
pany upon request 
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All “Incentive” Plans Not Good: Another old 
form of wage incentive is “straight piecework’”’ or 
“tonnage.”’ Here the relationship between wage and 
production is in direct proportion. Assuming rates 
have been set accurately and the opportunity to 
work at maximum rates remains permanent, this is 
an excellent method. However, wages earned usually 
fluctuate violently because of conditions over which 
the worker has little or no control. For example, 
coal-mining tonnage rates before the advent of mech- 
anization were the same or nearly the same for an 
entire district even though actual mining conditions 
varied sharply. For the same effort, the tonnage 
and wages often varied as much as 100 per cent. 

As long as such rates were sufficiently loose to 
cover the variations and provide reasonable earnings 
even under difficult conditions, they were accepted. 
But when management, under pressure of competi- 
tion, gradually tried to adjust rates on a more cor- 
rect basis, the variations became so great that it 
became necessary to guarantee a minimum wage. 
This eventually developed into providing a _ basic 
minimum hourly rate corresponding to the general 
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Fig. 1—Highly repetitive work can be studied most effec 
tively by the aid of motion pictures. An electrically driven 
camera like this will give readings of 1/1000 and 1/4000 

a minute, adequate for motion analysis and study. The pro- 
cedure is extremely simple and shop observation periods ar 


much shorter than when using a stop watch 


characteristics of the job and, in addition, an extra 
compensation related to performance—the history 
of wage incentive development. 

Individual or Group Incentive: If a workman's 
output is not influenced by the performance of others, 
there is no justification for basing his compensation 
on performance of a group with which he has little 
or nothing to do. If, on the other hand, the work 
is of such nature that several workers must co-op- 
erate to bring about good final performance, then 
it is reasonable to base his individual compensation 
on the group performance. 

The past 20 years show a definite increase in num- 
ber of workers receiving some form of wage incen- 
tive not because there are more plants on wage in- 
centive but because more workers in each plant are 
covered. Organizations using wage incentive plans 
have found it highly desirable, if not altogether nec- 
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that all included 


This, of course, is because wages on 


essary, hourly paid employes be 
in the plan. 
an incentive plan are usually higher, and all em- 
ployes must be treated alike if wages are to be kept 
in balance Many plants 
have 90 per cent or more of their hourly employes 


within one organization. 
on a wage incentive plan, including such operations 
as maintenance and repair work. 

Plans Can Be Defective: 
a wage incentive plan has teon dropped, it was be- 
its application was defec- 


In those plants where 


cause either the plan or 
tive. 

A typical example is the automobile industry. I 
one asked 10 years ago why group bonus prevailed 
in the automobile industry, the answer would be: 
First, simplicity; second, workers in a group did not 
tolerate low producers since any low producer pen- 
alized the group. 

Thus a plan that should have been designed pri- 
marily to provide a basis of pay and therefore should 
have had fairness as its principal consideration, was 
preferred because of reduced clerical expense and 
because it 
should have been management's and not the work- 
man’s responsibility. While the plan did work as 


was claimed, it created so much dissatisfaction that 


was assumed to do the policing which 


it did not survive once labor was in a position to 
demand its elimination. 

Objections to most wage in- 
centive plans have occurred because of the many 
cases where it permitted open or hidden abuses. One 
such was the attempt to maintain low basic hourly 
rates even though the total compensation compared 
favorably with going hourly rates in the industry. 
Requests for wage increases were cut short by the 
claim that labor could have the increase automati- 
Labor naturally felt 


Abuses Can Occur: 


cally upon better performance. 
that wage incentives were an obstacle to wage in- 
creases. 

Furthermore, wage incentive plans no doubt have 
permitted wage reductions by arbitrary increases in 
production requirements or by cutting bonus or piece 
rates without real justification. 

Base Rate and Bonus: Some wage incentive sys- 
tems have been based on the belief that any improve- 
ment over past performance predicates the right to 
additional compensation. On such a basis, any man 
or group of men whose past performance was poor 
or mediocre had an easy time, those men whose past 
performance was good had a difficult time, and the 
good worker was penalized. Obviously, there must 
be a correct measure of true performance irrespec- 
tive of past performance, and also the proper point 
at which extra compensation begins must be de- 
termined. It is much easier to arrive at the correct 
answer for both if they are considered separately. 
correct 
of performance on one hand and a correct 
rating of the job on the other are bound to be satis- 


Determine Them Separately: A measure 


money 


factory to both management and labor because they 
will permit management to pay maximum 
while maintaining low costs. 


wages 


To get these results, management must be satisfied 








that the standard production re- 
quirements are reasonable so thai 
additional performance really de- 
serves extra compensation. Labor 
also must be satisfied that these 
production standards are reasonable 
and that it is possible for the aver- 
age willing workman to earn enough 
extra money to make it worth 
while to use his time and skill to 
best advantage. Furthermore, the 
workman must feel he is protected 
so that sudden and arbitrary ad- 
justments in production require- 
ments are not possible. 
Management Responsible, Too: 
If the plan does recognize and dif- 
ferentiate between management and 
labor responsibilities and provides 
compensation for lost time when- 
ever management is at fault, as it 
should, there will be real added in- 


PRIOR TO INCENTIVE — 


can be handled effectively because 
there is an accurate measure of per- 
formance, and productive possibili- 
ties are definitely known, whether 
they be man power or equipment 
capacity. 

These control features are the 
things which have made wage in- 
centive plans, built on the proper 
basis, so effective in promoting good 
results—something that the money 
incentive alone could never do. 
These plans put management on 
the spot just as much as _ labor. 
Labor, of course, is quick to appreci- 
ate that fact and to react according- 
ly. 

Job Analysis: One of the most 
important elements of a wage in- 
centive plan naturally is the correct 
analysis and classification of specific 
jobs, for the determination of the 
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hile a good incentive plan not only increased output from around 53 to 


an average of 118 and cut shrinkage from 95 to 82, these benefits were further 

increased by a change in method of doing the work which obtained a production 

185 ind reduced shrinkage to 45 per cent. Thus maximum results still are up to 
management 


centive not only for labor to do its 
part but one for management to cor- 
rect any defective, unsatisfactory 
condition. 

Dependable and correct standards 
of performance afford a basis for 
standard costing whereby the com- 
bination of standard production re- 
quirements and basic hourly wage 
shows minimum attainable labor 
costs and also actual current per- 
centages of excess costs. 

Correct and dependable standards 
permit costs to be pre-estimated 
accurately. Standard minimum 
costs will be Known and current con- 
trol records will show running per- 
centages of excess costs over and 
above these minimums for the vari- 
ous classes of work. If the plan 
is well built and effective, that per- 
centage will be small and finally will 
become nearly constant. 

Planning and scheduling likewise 
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basic hourly wage. In most indus- 
tries there is an accepted minimum 
wage at or above the minimum legal 
wage. Classifications requiring 
greater skill or where working con- 
ditions are abnormally difficult or 
unpleasant must provide for a pro- 
portionate differential. Usual prac- 
tice is to select a number of the 
most important job factors—learn- 
ing time, skill, responsibility, haz- 
ards, working conditions and the 
like—and to allocate a certain maxi- 
mum weight to each. 

Point Rating: In the subsequent 
job analysis, each factor can be 
used at a maximum weight, at a 
fraction of the maximum, or not 
at all. The total gives a rated value 
for each job and a certain range of 
values corresponding to one classi- 
fication. This is the well-known 
point-rating method. It is not an 
absolute science but it is an im- 


rule-of- 


provement over former 
thumb methods where the only con- 
sideration too often was one of sup- 
ply and demand. 

Standard requirements often are 
related only to production. There 
the basic requisite is correctness of 
production standards. In many in- 
stances, however, there are other 
factors. Take the case of a man 
operating a heating furnace in a 
steel mill. His job essentially is 
twofold—first, to keep the mill go- 
ing by keeping up output of the 
furnace; and second, to use a mini- 
mum amount of fuel. If he can 
materially influence both the ton- 
nage and economy factors, then it 
is common sense to consider both 
factors in determining his wage. 


Work, Unit: In complex opera- 
tions of modern industry, a time 
unit or perhaps a “work” unit is 
often most convenient as a basis 
of measurement of production in 
determining the basic hourly rate. 
The work unit is a modification of 
the time unit and essentially is the 
standard amount of productive work 
expected in one minute of time, re- 
gardless of the type of work or op- 
erations involved. 

An advantage of such a unit is 
that any average group of men, 
properly trained and qualified, will 
be able to produce an equivalent 
number of work units regardless of 
operations involved. This permits 
direct comparisons and a positive 
measure of productivity in all cases. 

The level of standards based on 
such a work unit is set so an aver- 
age group of experienced workmen 
can maintain a rate of production 
30 to 35 per cent above it if condi- 
tions are normal and no limitations 
are imposed. The latter two quali- 
fying factors are important, since 
the standard provides only for the 
best possible use of existing facili- 
ties. If these facilities, whether ma- 
chines, tools or materials, are not in 
normal condition, attainment of the 
30 to 35 per cent higher level will 
be impossible. 

Include Nonproductive Workers, 
Too: Production processes today 
depend not only on the workers 
but upon proper co-operation and 
supervision. Those who insure the 
flow and distribution of materials, 
the maintenance of tools and equip- 
ment, those who assign and distrib- 
ute the work—all may have an im- 
portant bearing on the performance 
of productive workers. So it is high- 
ly desirable that their work be meas- 
ured also and means of compensa- 
tion provided so they, too, will have 
an incentive to give maximum serv- 
ice and facilitate good performance 
of the productive workers. 

Important: Any wage incentive 
plan must be accepted by labor. 
Probably the best way to insure that 
requirement is to have labor repre- 


(Please turn to Page 100) 
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| I ow much time are your skilled tool makers spending on the 
maintenance of tools? How many tools must they remake because of 


L F T Y 0 J oi premature failures in service—or because something went wrong in 
heat treatment? 

* Each man-hour spent in the tool room on these jobs is a man-hour 

5 K ‘ L L c p which can’t be spent on getting new tools into service. Furthermore, 

each tool that comes back to the tool room represents a delay or 

interruption in plant production, a reduction in the output capacity 


T 0 0 L M A K E R S ace 
By providing your tool makers with more factual information on the 


behavior of tooi steels in the tool room, in hardening, and in service, 


be Pdi 











D 0 Fe 0 i 4 i you can help them give you efter tools that need less attention. 
bd There is a Carpenter Program that is helping industry do this. It 
is based on facts, down in black and white, organized and simplified 
for speedy use. It covers tool steel selection and heat treatment. 
; It includes specific time-saving literature for executives, for skilled 
tool makers and hardeners, and for apprentice training courses. 
4 Find out about this helpful program. Write, on your company letter- 
head, for a free copy of ‘‘Spotlighting Hidden Plant Capacity.’’ This 
’ booklet outlines the program in just 14 minutes reading time. 
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A PLATFORM 


Fig. 4—Discharge 


end 


of the lithographing oven showing tinplates as 








they are 


being removed from the conveyor belt after leaving the cooling section 


Now Tin Plate Lithographing 


Qvens Are “Air Conditioned” 


Without using any refrigeration, a system of controlled heat 


removal maintains good working conditions, prevents sheets 


from becoming tacky in hot humid weather, thus permitting 


a more uniform product and production rate. 


Reduces room 


temperatures 25 to 30 degrees Fahr. System is simple, equip- 


ment not expensive 


@ RECENT installation of con- 
trolled heat removal and_ evapor- 
ative cooling have produced supe- 
rior working conditions and greater 
cooling of tin plate sheets as they 
emerge from the oven—accom. 
plished without any refrigeration. 

For removing heat from tin plate, 
the conventional system utilizes 
room air for the cooling of the 
sheets and then invariably liberates 
this heat directly into the room. 
In a few isolated cases, exhaust 
hoods have been placed over the 
exit end of the ovens and attempts 
made to remove the excess heat by 
gravity circulation. Such a system 
is far from efficient. As a result, 
working conditions in the _litho- 
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By E. H. DAFTER 
Engineer 
Carrier Corp 
Philadelphia 


graphing department often become 
excessively warm. 

This is not surprising if an an- 
alysis is made of the heat supplied 
to the coating and litho ovens. The 
heat, as determined from calcula- 
tions and tests, is split up into the 
following percentages, within fair- 
ly close Limits: To heat up tin plate 
sheets, 34 per cent; to heat up con- 
veyor belt, 34 per cent; radiation 
losses, 10 per cent; products of com- 


bustion (exhaust), 22 per cent; 
total, 100 per cent. 

With the conventional system, all 
the heat that goes into the tin plate 
sheets and conveyor belt is given 
back to the room after the sheets 
emerge from the oven. Thus 68 
per cent of all the heat supplied is 
added to the radiation losses, 10 per 
cent, making a total of 78 per cent 
of the heat supplied being liberated 
right in the room, winter and sum- 
mer. AS a result, working condi- 
tions often become unbearably hot, 
especially in summer, with a conse- 
quent let-down in the efficiency of 
ell labor in the litho department. 
Furthermore, the room air used for 
cooling the sheets becomes warmer 
and warmer, thereby losing in cool- 
ing capacity. This results in tacky 
sheets and frequently slows up pro- 
duction severely. 

“Air conditioning,” or more truly, 
evaporative cooling, has now been 
applied profitably for cooling the 
sheets. The advantages which this 
improvement offers are expressed 
in increased rates of production, 
uniformity of output, high quality, 
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’ a 
Colonial Universal Horizontal Broaching Machine of 25 tons 
capacity and 72 inch maximum stroke used for the five slotting 
F operations shown here set up for the second and third operations. 


‘ (See drawing below). Notice large difference in slot width and 
length between the unfinished and finished counterweights lying 
on top of the broaching machine. 
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q In each operation metal is removed at specified locations to 
provide the desired final slot form. Heavy lines indicate where 
metal is removed in each operation. 
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BROACHING PAYS for JOB LOTS 





IN AIRCRAFT 


The broaching machine again proves its flexibility and 
application to difficult operations in the shops of a well- 
known aircraft engine manufacturer. Here five opera- 
tions in slotting the counterbalance weights of a radial type 
engine are performed ona single horizontal type broach- 
ing machine, using but two fixtures and four broaches. 


The sequence of operations includes removing excess 
stock remaining after a preliminary rough milling opera- 
tion; machining the two ends and sides of the slot in one 
pass; relieving the center section of the slot, and finally 
finishing the total length and width of the slots to accurate 
dimensions. “‘Job-lot’”’ quantities are run through each 
operation before changing broaches, only one change of 
fixtures being necessary for the entire series of operations. 
By using this method of slotting the counterweights, 
the engine maker has been able to maintain production 
schedules despite the increased demand for these parts. 
Proof again that broaching can increase production at 
low cost. 














y 





Only two fixtures are needed for all five broaching operations. The four 
broaches vary in length from approximately 55 to 15 inches and remove from 
0.5 inch to a few thousandths per pass. The fourth, fifth and sixth opera- 
tions are performed in the same fixture. 


COLONIAL BROACH COMPANY 


ONE FORTY SEVEN JOSEPH CAMPAU «¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Fig Y ection showing general 


consistent operating schedules, and 
the achievement of superior work- 
ing conditions, This means a more 
contented and efficient personnel. 

In a recent installation of air con- 
ditioning equipment for lithograph- 
ing on tin sheets, room tempera- 
tures were actually 25 to 30 degrees 
Fahr. cooler than those previously 
experienced, 

Design of Air Conditioning Sys- 
tem: A major factor in function- 
ing of the air conditioning system 
is that heat from the delivery end 
of the litho ovens is collected and 
exhausted to outdoors without be- 
ing allowed to enter the room. To 
accomplish this, the discharge end, 
or cooling section of each oven was 
redesigned and fully enclosed with 
sheet metal for a distance of from 
6 to 8 feet. This additional section 
is divided into two air passageways, 
forming a new exit section, with a 
system of supply and exhaust air 
ducts arranged as shown in Fig. 1. 
Note that the air makes two passes 
counterflow through the sheets. 
This results in an economical air 


arrangement of equipment and ducts at 
* eee 


lithographing oven 


quantity for the work performed. 

The supply air system is de- 
signed to use 100 per cent outside 
air during summer months, and a 
mixture of outside and return air 
during other seasons to maintain 
an optimum delivery temperature. 
The air is first passed through a 
unit air conditioner using water 
sprays to produce evaporative cool- 
ing. In this manner the supply air 
has its delivery temperature re- 
duced from 15 to 25 degrees Fahr. 
below outside dry-bulb temperature, 
depending on the wet-bulb depres- 
sion. From the air conditioner, 
air is delivered into the first air 
passageway where it is discharged 
vertically downward through the 
tin plate sheets. At the bottom is 
a plenum where the air is collected. 
A propeller fan blows the air from 
this plenum through the second 





passageway and discharges the air 
vertically upwards into an exhaust 
plenum, from which a centrifugal 
fan discharges it outdoors through 
exhaust duct work. In summer the 
air may leave the system at a tem- 
perature of from 135 to 150 degrees 
Fahr. in spite of the fact that the 
sheets are cooled to temperatures 
from 85 to 100 degrees Fahr. 

Note that the balance between the 
air supplied and that exhausted is 
fairly critical for the reason that a 
certain definite quantity of outside 
air must be supplied to the dis- 
charge end of the oven to permit 
proper combustion within the oven. 
If this proper balance is not ob- 
tained, faulty burner operation will 
result which may materially in- 
crease the cost of gas or produce 
improper drying temperatures. 

In fall and winter, the room air 
can become too cool for the com- 
fort of the people working, and 
therefore some means should be 
provided for tempering it. This is 
usually done by recirculating a por- 
tion of either exhaust or room air 
through the conditioning unit. 

A by-product effect of washing the 
supply air to the lithographing de- 
partment is the improvement in gen- 
eral cleanliness and an important 
reduction in soot and carbon on the 
oven burners. Whereas formerly it 
was necessary to clean these burn- 
ers at the rate of 10 or 12 per week, 
the average now is about one burn- 
er every five or six weeks. 

The first installation of five ovens 
on the sixth floor of a Baltimore 
lithographing plant was so success- 
ful that it was followed a year later 
by a second installation applied to 
the entire lithographing department. 


Fig. 2 at left shows the main supply apparatus located in attic space on the 
seventh floor with humidifier or spray section and recirculating pump and piping. 


Fig. 3 


Pliri€ 


right, is a closeup of the new cooling section 
turning the air from the first stage into the second stage cooling 


showing the booster fan for 
Notice the 


turning veins visible at extreme upper right through the open lower access door 
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Proof of the Adaptability 





of Refractory Concrete 


... Made with Lumnite! 





NO JOINTS HERE to leak heat! Because this 
circular annealing furnace cover (inside view) 
was lined with Refractory Concrete made 
with Lumnite...in order to give a smooth, 
monolithic surface. 


{Rs HPA alte 
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LOW-COST INSULATION was obtained in this 


modern billet cooling pit by making the cover 


lining of one-piece, cast-in-place Refractory 
Insu'ating Concrete. Smooth walls and bot- 
tom—without masonry joints-—are provided 
by Refractory Concrete. All are made with 
Lumnite. Monolithic construction makes it 
easy to build in the vertical guard rails seen 
in the picture. 
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THESE PICTURES show a few of the 
many ways in which Refractory Con- 
crete can save you time and money. 
Refractory Concrete is a special type 
concrete, combining high cold strength 
with strength after long exposure to 
high furnace temperatures. It is made 
by mixing Lumnite—a heat-resistant 
binder—with refractory or insulating 
aggregates...to obtain just the ther- 
mal qualities you desire. 

Are you interested in reducing your 
insulation costs? Do you have trouble 
with operating delays during refrac- 
tory replacements? Is your furnace 
efficiency lowered by excessive heat 
loss through joints? If your answer to 
any of these questions is “‘yes,”’ then 
you will want to know more about 
Refractory Concrete. You can get de- 
tailed information by sending for your 
copy of the booklet, ‘““Refractory Con- 
crete.”” Address Atlas Lumnite Cement 
Co. (United States Steel Corp. Subsid- 
iary), Dept. S-.13, Chrysler Bldg., 
New York City. 





CAST-IN-PLACE, the bottom, walls and roof of 
this rivet-rod heating furnace are of Refractory 


Concrete made with Lumnite. Back-up, sub- 
floor and roof cover of Insulating Concrete. 
Heat-resistant Concrete formed a level, mono- 
lithic bottom slab. 





PRE-CAST REFRACTORY CONCRETE roof arch 
section was installed in this stress-relieving 
furnace three years before the picture was 
taken. Then side walls beneath the arch were 
rebuilt with Refractory Concrete 


_— 








FACTORY-PREPARED MIXTURES of Lumnite 


and selected aggregates offer you a means ol 


making Refractory Concrete simply with the 
addition of water. Lumnite castables are ob 
tainable from refractory manufacturers and 
their distributors. These eastables have the 
characteristic advantages of Refractory Con- 
crete: quick-hardening, high cold strength, 


sustained strength in service. 
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Estimating methods, like cost accounting 
methods, are subject to extremely wide 
variations. However, the standards used 
and the methods employed by one highly 
successful fabricator are detailed here 
and may be found helpful as a guide in 


checking your own practices 


@ AS IN any other manufacturing 
operation, especially job shops doing 
business on a basis of work awarded 
from competitive price quotations, 
the matter of estimating costs and 
holding them closely to actual costs 
can easily mean the difference be- 
tween a highly profitable operation 
and one which loses money. 

For this reason, the fundamental 
principles and practices employed by 
the fabricating division of Taylor- 
Winfield Corp. at Detroit, may at- 
ford some worthwhile suggestions 
since their operations have proved 
extremely successful. 

First comes the matter of obtain- 
ing and training estimators proper- 
ly. It is considered advisable that 
estimators have training in shop 
practices including layout work on 
templets, redesigning and designing 
of parts for fabrication as well as 
the actual shop operations involved 
in steel plate fabrication. 

In hiring and training engineers, 
it is recommended that only trained 
mechanical engineers be engaged, 
men without experience in cast iron 
practice but familiar with mechan- 
ics, physics and strength of mate- 
rials. In the same way, it will be 
found valuable if future estimators 
are men who have had no experience 
in cast-iron practice but are familiar 
with estimating work in some relat- 
ed field. Work in a boiler shop has 
been found a particularly valuable 
asset. 

The following methods of estimat- 
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Fig. 1—Estimate 
sheet showing how totals are 


ing costs for quotations have been 
developed within the last few years 
and have proved to be quite satis- 
factory. 

Fig. 1 shows an estimate sheet for 
a special machine base with overail 
dimensions approximately 22 inches 
high, 44 inches wide and 56 inches 
long. Most of it is fabricated from 
-inch plate. The engineering de- 
partment numbers each detail card 
for assembly on the assembly draw- 
ing and also lists with the same sym- 
bols the required details on the re- 
verse side of the estimate sheet, 
shown here in Fig. 2. 

All necessary fabricating opera- 
tions such as flame cutting, shear- 
ing, bending and so on, are indicated 
on the estimate sheet, Fig. 1. 

Unlike estimating the cost of cast- 
ings, which ordinarily is done on a 
price per pound basis computed 
from standard price lists, fabricated 
steel products are estimated accord- 
ing to an entirely different system 
which may be broken down into sec- 
tions and which will be found quite 
applicable to estimating costs of 
most fabricated steel work. 

Material Prices: First the weight 
of the stock required for fabricating 
the part is determined. Past records 
have shown that it is necessary to 
add from 10 to 15 per cent to this 
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broken down into separate items 


weight to allow for waste. This al- 
lowance, you will note, is included in 
the totals shown at the lower center 
of Fig. 2. Next for production pur- 
poses the shipping weight is calcu- 
lated and the freight charges deter- 
mined to point of delivery. Material 
then is priced and listed as shown 
at the upper portion of Fig. 1. At 
this point on the estimate sheet are 
also listed those parts to be ordered 
from outside. A separate record of 
these parts, however, is maintained 
for the cost record. 

Labor Prices: That portion of the 
finished product which is attributed 
to labor is determined according to 
the time required for each individual 
fabricating operation—these opera- 
tions being broken down as follows: 

Layout-Templets: The time _ re- 
quired for making paper or metal 
templets is set by the engineering 
department and is computed on the 
number and size of the templets re- 
quired. Note that the estimate sheet, 
Fig. 1, includes a line for cost of lay- 
out-templets with a column being 
provided for hours and for costs. 
This, as well as the other operations 
involved, is first figured as to the 
amount of time required, which then 
determines the cost figure in the 
next column. 

Shear and Saw: Standard prices 
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WESTINGHOUSE COMBINATION LINESTARTER 


GIVES YOU ALL 
FOUR IN ONE UNIT 


@ MAGNETIC MOTOR STARTER 

@ MANUAL MOTOR-CIRCUIT SWITCH 
@ MOTOR OVERLOAD PROTECTION 
@ NOFUZE CIRCUIT PROTECTION 


Here’s everything you need for the motor 
circuit in one compact, easily installed unit. 
You save wiring, installation time, space. 


Available in dust-tight, watertight or ex- 
plosion-resisting enclosure. Push button 
built-in or mounted separately. 

NOFUZE CIRCUIT BREAKER 
Eliminates conventional fuse equipment. 
Acts as manual disconnect switch in “Off” 
position. Bi-metal gives positive protection 
against short circuits and severe overloads. 

“‘De-ion” principle quenches arcs in- 
stantly and saves contacts. Impossible to 
hold closed on short circuit. Positive indi- 
cation of circuit condition. Nothing to renew 
or replace when restoring service. 

“DE-ION” LINESTARTER 
Starts, stops and protects the motor. 
Provides across-the-line magnetic starting. 
Gives full protection against overload and 
under-voltage. 

Operation by push button, float or pres- 
sure switch. “‘De-ion’’ quenchers protect 
contacts. Bi-metal gives accurate, unvary- 
ing overload protection. Vertical magnet 
operation speeds contact opening and pre- 
vents accidental operation. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J-21144 
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Fig. 2—Parts list 
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ry sheet for the case shown in Fig. 4 


for shearing and sawing, also based 
on standard time requirements for 
various types of work, have been es- 
tablished by steel warehouses. These 
same prices are used here after they 
are converted into time required and 
then the total cost for each particu- 
lar job computed from that base fig- 
ure. 

Flame Cutting and Chamfering: 
The labor attributed to this item is 
based on figures published by Na- 
tional Cylinder Gas Co. of Chicago 
in their table “Machine Flame Cut- 
ting.” Allowance is made for set- 
ting up and handling of the plate by 
doubling the actual cutting time giv- 
en in this table. The hourly rates 
are not wages but a combination of 
wages and cost of oxygen and acety- 
lene consumed. Therefore we have 
established a sliding rate according 
to the thickness of material based 
on the above-mentioned table. 

Drill and Punch: Cost estimates 
on this item are based on time 
studies which we have made during 
a number of years. Each fabricator 
also can make his own time studies 
without much difficulty to afford a 
base for estimates of this item. 

Break and Roll: This is one of the 
most difficult estimates to make as 
time for bending and rolling opera- 
tions varies widely. Usually we 
base the time for these operations 
on the number of bends required, 
the types of bends, the gage and 
weight of plate to be handled and 
the number of machine’ setups 
which must be employed. Due to 
the large number of steps into which 
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Lighting Equipment 
Uses Multitude of 
Small Brass Parts 





Manufacture of electrical sockets, plugs, 
and other lighting equipment calls for a 
large number of brass and bronze parts 
which must be fabricated with extreme pre- 
cision in small sizes. Extremely careful mill 
processing of brass wire, sheet, and rod is 
necessary in order to assure maximum econ- 
omy in production, combined with high 
quality of the finished parts. Produced under 
carefully controlled conditions, Bridgeport 
brass is ideal for applications such as this. 





These brass and bronze parts used in an electric 
light socket and plug are typical of the many appli- 
cations of copper alloys in the electrical industry. 





Memos on Brass— No. 20 


Careful processing of brass at the 
mill aids the fabricator in attaining 
maximum economy. Composition and 
temper can be controlled to meet the 
requirements of specific jobs. 














Lower Heating Costs 
With Generator-Torch 


Substantial savings in the time and cost 
of many types of heating operations are re- 
ported to be possible with the FIREFLOW 
Dry Gas Generator-Torch, manufactured by 
Pan-American Laboratories, Inc., Miami. 
Among the many uses for which the Gener- 
ator-Torch is said to be suitable are spot 
and silver soldering, melting lead, heating 
metals, burning off paint, and operating 
gasoline or alcohol stoves. 

Complete equipment includes motor, 
pump, and fuel tank mounted as a unit and 
connected by hose to torch or other acces- 
sory equipment. The generator is made of 
seamless drawn brass, furnished to the man- 
ufacturer’s specification by Bridgeport Brass 
Company. Torch head is also of Bridgeport 
Seamless drawn brass. 











Freedom from Oxidation Essential 
In Successful Soldering of Brass 





Clean Surfaces, Correct Selection and Use of Fluxes Are 
Important Factors in Production of Sound, Strong Joints 





In the fabricating of brass, especially of 
intricate assemblies, it is frequently desir- 
able to join several pieces by soldering, par- 
ticularly by a soft soldering process involv- 
ing the use of an alloy of tin and lead. 

If the soldering operation is to be success- 
ful, it is essential that the brass parts be 
clean and free from oxide or scale. Depend- 
ing on the condition and nature of the pieces 
to be soldered, it may be necessary to resort 
to alkali cleaning, pickling, acid dipping, 
filing, sandpapering, scraping, or scratch 
brushing in order to assure a clean surface. 

In addition to removing oxides before sol- 
dering, it is necessary to prevent oxidation 
during the soldering process. This is accom- 
plished by the use of flux which helps to 
maintain a clean surface and removes any 
oxides which may form during heating. The 
flux is applied just before or at the same 
time the heat is applied. 


Types of Fluxes Used 


Clean surfaces can often be protected by 
vaseline, tallow, palm oil, or resin. These 
materials, however, are not very active, and 
in many instances it is necessary to use a 
more active material, such as zinc chloride. 
Zinc chloride can be made by adding to 
hydrochloric acid all the zinc it will dissolve. 
Zinc chloride fluxes usually also contain 
ammonium chloride, glycerine, and water, 
depending on the particular requirements. 
Zinc chloride melts at a higher temperature 
than some of the tin-lead soldering alloys. 
Ammonium chloride is therefore often added 
to reduce the melting point of the flux, so 
that it will be in a molten condition to pro- 
tect and cleanse the brass surface when the 
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solder starts to melt. Successful soldering 
depends on thorough wetting of the surfaces 
to be joined with molten solder, and this is 
possible only when clean, oxide-free surfaces 
are maintained or produced on the brass by 
proper fluxing. 

Glycerine is often added to produce a 
more viscous material, particularly when the 
work is of such shape or design that water 
solutions of the salts mentioned will not re- 
main in place. Soldering paste consists of 
vaseline to which the more active zinc and 
ammonium chloride salts are added. 


Selection of Solder 


The choice of soldering alloy depends on 
the minimum temperature that must be used 
on the pieces to be assembled, the melting 
point of the solder, its strength and cost. 
For general use, the 50-50 lead-tin alloy is 
usually satisfactory. As the tin content is 
increased, the solder becomes more expen- 
sive. At 63% tin the alloy of lowest melting 
point is obtained. Higher tin contents give 
somewhat higher melting points, while the 
alloys containing less than 50% tin have 
considerably higher melting points. 

The lower melting alloys are desirable to 
reduce the tendency to oxidation during 
soldering. A second advantage is that they 
have a narrow solidification range, permit- 
ting solidification to take place quickly. It 
is desirable that the solder should have high 
fluidity at a temperature only slightly above 
its melting range. 

The pieces to be soldered must be heated, 
at the section to be joined, above the melt- 
ing point of the solder used. This can be 

(Continued on page 2 col. 2) 





Soldering offers a simple, effective way of producing many brass shapes. When proper care is taken in 
cleaning, selection and application of flux and solder, strong, efficient joints are readily obtained. 
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ALLOYS OF COPPER 


This is the twenty-second of a series of ar- 
ticles on the properties and uses of copper 
alloys, and continues the subject of modi- 
fications of the copper-zinc alloys. 


ADDITIONS OF IRON 
TO COPPER-ZINC ALLOYS 


Years ago the processing of brass was such 
that a small amount of iron was frequently 
found in commercial alloys. The effect of the 
iron was to increase the strength and hard- 
ness of the alloy. In some cases certain alloys 
have been made up to take advantage of 
this increase in strength, although these 
alloys have been almost entirely of the 
Muntz Metal type or sand casting alloys. 


There are differing opinions as to the 
quantity of iron which may be dissolved in 
brass of varying zinc contents. Muntz Metal 
alloys containing more than about 34 of 1% 
of iron form an iron-rich constituent that 
has a characteristic structure under the mi- 
croscope. Copper itself has only a slight 
solubility of iron, and iron in excess of about 
14 of 1% is microscopically visible as an 


iron-rich constituent. 


Effect on Grain Size 


The solubility of iron in High Brass is at 
least as great as in copper, and is probably 
higher. Its effect on alpha brasses is most 
marked in retarding grain growth during 
annealing. This action is cumulative, and is 
much more noticeable in material which has 
received a series of cold working and anneal- 
ing operations than in material which has 
been cold worked and annealed but once. 
Practically, therefore, the effect of iron is 
greater than has been indicated in some of 
the published reports. 


The curves shown in the column at the 
right clearly indicate the cumulative effect 
of iron in reducing the grain size of High 
Brass sheet as the sheet is successively rolled 
and annealed at lower annealing tempera- 
tures. The uncertain effects produced at 
higher annealing temperatures are indicated 
by the data for the 665°C. temperature (top 
curve in graph). 


Standard specifications for brass sheet or 
strip for cupping and forming operations 
limit the permissible iron content to a suffi- 
ciently low value so that the presence of 
iron is not now a source of difficulty in the 
fabricating process. Because of this situa- 
tion, iron is not considered a desirable addi- 
tion to copper-zinc alloys in which the maxi- 
mum degree of ductility is desired. 








Soldering of Brass 


(Continued from page I col. 3) 





accomplished by torch, soldering iron, or 
electrical resistance. The manner of apply- 
ing the heat will influence to some extent the 
selection of solder and flux. In production, 
assembly parts can conveniently be rotated 
in front of a torch until the required temper- 
ature is reached and then the solder applied. 


Spacing Between Parts 


One of the most important points in pro- 
ducing sound, strong soldered joints is the 
spacing between the parts to be joined. With 
close spacing, the capillary action insures 
proper coating of both surfaces if they are 
clean, and a strong, efficient joint is pro- 
duced. With wider spacing it is hard to get 
the solder into the joint, and strength is 
decreased because of the relatively large 
mass of soft material. 

After completing a soldering operation, it 
is desirable to wash or cleanse the assem- 
bled soldered parts thoroughly, so that the 
fluxes used do not attack the pieces on 
standing. Thorough washing in clean water 
or neutralizing in a mild alkali solution and 
then rinsing in water is usually sufficient. 
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Curves illustrate effect of iron content on the grain 
size developed in Commercial High Brass by subse- 
quent mill annealing operations. (See article at left). 














NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











A cutting compound is said to combine cool- 
ing and lubricating properties, and to permit 
higher speeds, lower costs, and increased tool 
life. Maker says that it is composed of oil and 
neutral chemicals, with no acids, sulphur, or 
fats, and that it is adaptable to many types of 
machining operations on brass and copper. 

(No. 180) 


A portable grinder, originally intended for 
toolroom and bench work, is reported to be 
finding many other applications where grinding 
operations must be performed in hard-to-reach 
places. Tool is said to weigh only 1% pounds 
and to operate at 20,000 RPM. (No. 181) 


Precision grinding is combined with tool 
grinding in a new machine that is said to have 
been designed to provide strength, rigidity, ease 
of handling, and the precision necessary to pro- 
duce extremely accurate tools. Spindle is built 
for wet or dry grinding. (No. 182) 


An electrical connector includes a cable 
clamp that can be swiveled to either side in 
relation to the terminal lug. It is said to sim- 
plify the making of angular connection to a 
cable. Range of sizes is said to be suitable for 
cables from No. 8 stranded to 1,000,000 circular 
mils. Body and clamp are of copper alloys. 

(No. 183) 


A wire stripper employs heat to burn through 
the insulation. Depressing a foot pedal brings 
together a pair of heated blades which burn 
parallel grooves in the insulation. A slight twist 
and removal of the wire is said to result in 
clean stripping. Slot in housing assists in guid- 
ing wire into position. (No. 184) 


A new soldering flux is described as acid- 
free. It is said to be available in stick form for 
direct application on a heated surface. Maker 
says that it can also be melted and applied in 
liquid form with a brush. (No. 185) 


Welder's clamps are said to provide extra 
throat depth and definite clearance within the 
clamp frame. Shield protects clamp screw from 
spatter or accidental contact with rod and torch. 
Heavy swivel is said to give broad contact on 
work, and brass washers reduce wear. (No. 186) 


A rivet sorter is reported to take accumula- 
tions of rivets swept from factory floors and 
separate them according to diameter, head 
shape, and length. Originally designed by a 
leading aircraft manufacturer for his own use, it 
is soon to be placed on the market. (No. 187) 


A unit heater of the downblast type is said 
to be especially suitable for installation in 
buildings with high ceilings. It is reported that 
the largest size gives effective heating even at 
heights of 40 feet above floor levei. Heating ele- 
ment utilizes copper tubes brazed into copper 
headers to form a homogeneous unit. (No. 188) 


This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
Further information on any of them may 
be obtained by writing Bridgeport Brass 
Company, which will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other source. 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS — 
Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze,* 
for stamping, deep drawing, forming 
and spinning. 


CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— 
For steam surface condensers, heat ex- 
changers, oil refineries, and process 
industries. 

*Trade-name. 





PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
High-strength bronze trolley, messen- 
ger wire and cable. 

WELDING ROD — For repairing 


cast iron and steel, fabricat- 
CONDENSER, HEAT EX- ing silicon bronze tanks. 


LEDRITE* 
making automatic screw ma- 
chine products. 


plumbing, heating, 
piping. 


ROD—For Bridgeport 


Established 1865 


COPPER WATER TUBE—For 


underground 


COMPANY 


BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
WIRE — For cap and machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS —High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
strength silicon bronzes for cor- 
rosion - resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 

marine hardware; hot rolled BRASS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘‘Plumrite’’* for plumbing, under- 
heaters, flues, ducts, flashings. 


—Engineering staff, special equipment 


ground and industrial services. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS 
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Make the Most out of Fluorescent Lighting 
FOR SAFER, FASTER, MORE ACCURATE SEEING 


@ Where a thousandth of an inch may mean FLEUR-O-LIERS are tested and Certified by Electri- 


“scrap,” easy, more accurate seeing is all-im- cal Testing Laboratories to 50 rigid specifications 
portant... and amazing new fluorescent lighting set up by the MAZDA Lamp Manufacturers for good 
is helping many mills and fabricators solve this light and safe, reliable service. And all control 
problem. But, before you buy fluorescent be sure equipment (ballasts aad starters) is also certified to 
you get the facts about Certified* FLEUR-O- assure you of balanced, economical performance. 
LIERS. These efficient new fixtures are engineered Whether you're re-lighting or equipping a new 
and certified to bring you the fluorescent lamp at addition to your plant, it’s important to find out 





its top efficiency. The superlative performance of how Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS can help you do 
Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS assures you of get- a better job... so ask your distributor or elec- 


ting the most out of fluorescent lighting —better trical contractor about Certified* FLEUR-O- 
workmanship and increased safety under step- LIERS ...or use the coupon below to get free 
ped-up production. new booklet containing complete information. 


* LOOK FOR THE FLEUR-O-LIER LABEL 


Why it pays to look for this label. Electrical Testing Laboratories cer- 
tify that FLEUR-O-LIERS have met with 5 specifications for Lighting 
Effectiveness—6 for Electrical Safety—18 for Mechanical Soundness 
—14 for Electrical Excellence—7 for Auxiliary Performance... as 
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Fig. 4—Gear case fabricated by welding 


these operations can be’ broken 
down, this estimate requires consid- 
erable experience. 

Assembly: Time estimates for as- 
sembly depend largely upon the 
number of pieces’ involved, the 
weight and thickness of the 
pieces, their location, the num- 
ber of bent pieces which must 
be fitted and the number and 
type of sub-assemblies. Assem- 
bly operations have been broken 
down according to these factors and 
time studies made of each one to af- 
ford a basis for estimating cost of 
assembly work. A _ valuable help 
also are records of similar jobs. 
However, estimating assembly time 
is largely a matter of experience and 
engineering skill, and so must be de- 
veloped. 

Welding Time: For our estimates 
we use welding speeds compiled by 
Lincoln Electric Co. of Cleveland in 
“Procedure Handbook of Arc-Weld- 
ing.”’ Various tables are included in 
part 3, “Design and Practice.” Weld- 
ing speeds are broken down as to 
size, type and length of weld re- 
quired. In addition a certain per- 
centage of the actual welding time 
must be allowed for handling and 
positioning the work. Of course the 
size and nature of the job largely 
determine the handling time, which 
may easily run up to 40 per cent of 
actual welding time. 

Amount of welding wire to be con- 
sumed is estimated also from this 
same book. 

Grinding: Cost records of the 
last few years reveal that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the estimated 
assembly and welding time is used 
for cleaning and grinding. Esti- 
mates based on that figure will be 
found fairly close. 

Checking: If 10 per cent of the es- 
timated assembly time is allowed 
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Cost summary sheet shown in Fig. 3 


for checking, it will be found ade- 
quate to cover this item in most 
cases. 


Normalizing and Sand Blasting: 
For this item a flat rate based on 
shipping weight of the part is rec- 
ommended. These figures are used 
and may afford a valuable guide. 
For parts up to 300 pounds, the rate 
is 1% cents per pound; from 300 
to 1000 pounds, 1% cents; from 1000 
to 3000 pounds, 1% cents; from 3000 
to 5000 pounds, 1 cent; from 5000 
to 20,000 pounds, % cent; from 20,- 
000 to 100,000 pounds, % cent. 

To explain the above breakdown 
of the various fabricating opera- 
tions, our method of preparing or- 
ders and shop procedure should be 
detailed briefly. For any job, no 
matter whether it is a redesign or a 
new design, detailed drawings have 
to be made and a bill of material 
made up to list each part. For all 
parts to be flame cut, paper or metal 
templets are laid out in full size 
and with proper allowance for 
flame-cutting kerf added to the ac- 
tual size. If more than 10 pieces of 
the same detail are to be cut, or if 
close tolerances are required, it is 
advisable to provide metal templets. 

The detailed drawing includes a 
specification of all necessary fabri- 
cating operations as well as size of 
stock required. All parts are 
checked before assembly. Compli- 
cated designs quite often have as- 
sembly specifications included. Jigs 
and fixtures are designed and used 
in assembly of work when quantity 
production is required. The cost of 
these is determined and spread over 
the total production on which they 
will be used—this item being in- 


cluded, of course, in estimating pro- 
duction costs. 

Checking assemblies before weld- 
All parts 


ing is standard practice. 


to be welded are marked with chalk, 
indicating to the welding operator 
the size, type and length of weld re- 
quired as specified on the assembly 
drawing. 

Grinding and cleaning operations 
are standard for all parts fabricated 
from steel plates or standard roll 
sheets. Normalizing and sand blast- 
ing are standard practice for all 
parts to be annealed. Parts to be 
annealed are braced on any surface 
which might tend to warp or sag 
under heat. A thorough inspection 
after sand blasting affords an ex- 
cellent check on the welds. 

Cost Records: A most essential 
portion of any system for estimat- 
ing is an accurate and complete set 
of cost records of each operation. 
This is necessary not only for ac- 
counting purposes but to afford an 
accurate check on estimated costs. 
Also this affords a means of spot- 
lighting operations which cause the 
finished costs to be excessive. 

Standard time slips to be filled 
out daily for each operation per- 
formed are recommended. The 
time spent for any operation is re- 
corded daily on the job summary 
sheet provided for each shop order. 
This summary sheet, showing both 
estimated time allowed for the par- 
ticular operation and the actual 
time consumed, affords a means for 
checking. 

A complete cost record listing all 
expenses for the finished job is 
shown in Fig. 3. Each man’s time 
and the dates on which he worked 
are listed as well as stock materials 
employed and items purchased. A 
supplementary record is kept for 
the direct outside purchases, which 
are summarized on the cost record, 
Fig. 3. The gear case, Fig. 4, is the 
complete part for which the detailed 
cost figures are given in Fig. 3. 

Of course the estimating meth- 
ods and cost records described here 
can be varied widely and still serve 
the purpose excellently. 

Data and illustrations used here 
are taken from a study submitted 
to the James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, Cleveland, by W. 
Hoenes, chief engineer, and W. J. 
Reinhard, formerly draftsman, Tay- 
lor-Winfield Corp., Detroit. 


Introduces Compounds 
for Polishing Stainless 


@ Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., 
Matawan, N. J., reports a complete 
line of rouges and other com- 
pounds for polishing stainless 
steel. The company now has avail- 
able a variety of grades and num- 
bers to produce all of the finishes 
called for in the manufacture of 
metal products from rough 
ground to mirror finishes. An out- 
standing constituent of these pol- 
ishing compounds is the special 
levigated alumina flour used. 
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SUSTAINED 
ACCURACY 
AT THE 


FASTEST FEEDS 
AND HIGHEST 
SPINDLE SPEEDS 
When the rush is over, when shorter runs 
THAT M 0 D E RN : call for the closest scrutiny of the cost per 


piece on bar-cut parts—then especially, 


CUTTING TOOLS : you will appreciate the advantages of a 
CAN SAFELY ready-made tooling for quick set-up. 


The basic design of 6 and 8 Spindle Acme-Gridley 
STAND Automatics provides for the maximum number of tools 
working from side and end tool slides. 


For these positions a wide selection of standard tool 
holders and independently driven attachments are 
offered. Special attachments are also available. 


Plan ahead for the day when competition brings 
your prices down. Then specify the kind of automatics 





that are versatile enough to meet your every need. 


MATICMAL AGEae 


170 EAST 131ST STREET e CLEVELAND, O. 


 ACME-GRIDLEY 4-6 AND 8 SPINDLE BAR AND CHUCKING AUTOMATICS + SINGLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS + AUTOMATIC THREADING DIES 
~ AND TAPS « SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS + THE CHRONOLOG « LIMIT SWITCHES + POSITIVE CENTRIFUGE » CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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It's easy to relieve material-handling congestion .. . 
inside or outside your plant... to cut out production 
delays ... and do it without upsetting the work of 
your present material-handling equipment... when 
you use Bucyrus-Erie crawler cranes. They go any- 
where, lend a helping hand that quickly clears up 
production bottlenecks. You also do away with 
time-wasting switching delays. Using a Bucyrus- 
Erie crawler crane you work off the tracks .. . load 
or unload a whole train of cars, either by moving 
cars past the crane or by moving crane along from 


car to car. 


You double your operation range, too—working off 


s-Erie Crawler Cranes 
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the tracks, Bucyrus-Erie crawler cranes can pick up 
a load and swing out just twice as far from the tracks 


as a track crane of equal boom length. 


No rails or runways are needed for your crawler 
crane—it picks up, carries and places material 
wherever you want it, thus makes every foot of yard 


available for storage. 


Try the Bucyrus-Erie crawler crane method of ma- 
terial handling . . . save yourself money, at 
the same time eliminate production-delaying 
time losses. For more complete information, 
write for Crane Bulletin No. LCC-1...NOW. 
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By F. L. SPANGLER 
Mechanical Engineer 


(Concluded from Last Week) 


@ ALL THE bottom plates of a 
tank of the Hortonspheroid type 
rest on a layer of sand. First, the 
center floor plate, of circular shape, 
is laid in position. For low-pressure 
spheroids, this plate, as well as the 
other plates forming the shell of 
the tank, is 5/16 or %-inch thick. 
Its diameter depends on the capac- 
ity of the tank. In the center of 
this plate is then welded a frame- 
work forming the base of a tower. 
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Field Erection of Steel 


Fig. 3—View of fair lead sheave blocks at base of center tower 


For 


Possibly one of the most unusual shapes of tanks to be field 
erected is the Hortonspheroid. Thus it serves well to bring 
out some of the unusual handling methods employed in field 
erection of steel tanks. Here is presented a complete se- 
quence of operations involved, with a series of 11 illustra- 
: tions to show pictorially the methods involved 


This tower is about 40 feet high, not 
including a temporary extension 
built onto its top, and consists of 
angle uprights at the four corners 
tied together with horizontal and 
diagonal members bolted or welded 
to suitable gusset plates. 

This tower, with extension, is 
erected piece by piece, with the 
workmen climbing the structure as 
erection proceeds. The individual 
parts of the tower are hauled up, 
hand over hand, by the erectors and 
bolted in plage, rope being used for 
this purpose without the application 
of sheaves or pulleys. The complet- 
ed tower remains permanently in 


Fig. 1—Center tower has been erected and derrick mast is being raised intc 
its regular position 


Fig. 2—Here the derrick mast is in normal position atop tower 
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How Handling Work Is Organized 
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Th 1 Hortonspheroid, a type of 


indling work. The steps in 


position and coincides with the axis 
of the tank, forming a support for 
the center of the tank roof. See ac- 
companying illustrations showing 
the sequence of operations. In the 
instance pictured, the tower was 
erected directly on the ground with 
bottom plates subsequently fitted 
around it. 

Meanwhile, the derrick mast and 
boom are assembled on the ground 
by bolting together the ends of their 
various sections, each measuring 
about 20 feet in length. The length 
of the mast is about 90 feet and 


~ 


the boom about 75 feet. 

ro upraise the derrick mast, all 
the horizontal and diagonal mem- 
bers are removed from one side of 
the center tower, and the mast is 
pulled upright by a rope attached 
to its top and passing over sheaves 
at the top of the tower, and the 
horizontal and diagonal members 
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tank involving some particularly difficult 


its 


erection are shown pictorially 


that had been removed from the 
tower to allow the upending of the 
mast are again bolted into place. 
Now the mast is raised by means 
of ropes anchored to the bottom of 
the tower and passing through 
sheaves at the top of the tower ex- 
tension, while the top of the mast 
is steadied by means of guy ropes. 
When the bottom of the mast has 
reached the top of the tower proper, 
it is anchored onto a platform de- 
signed specifically for supporting 
the derrick. This platform is pro- 
vided with a bull-wheel, also rope- 
operated, for swinging the derrick. 


Fig. 4—Laying bottom plates on sand base 


The extension at the top of the 
tower is now removed. The der- 
rick boom is then lifted into posi- 
tion by means of a rope passing 
through a sheave near the top of the 
derrick, and is swung into place 
and the bottom anchored at the base 
of the mast. 


Circular Girder: Then follows 
the installation of a circular girder 
onto the sand base of the tank, this 
forming a ring whose center is the 
base of the tower. This girder is 
shipped to the site in weld-up sec- 
tions, which are bolted end to end 
after being set in place. These 
girder sections have a cross-section 
similar to an inverted Y and consist 
of three plates welded together at 
their edges, each plate forming one 
of the legs of the Y. Since the tank 
bottom plates, in the form of cusps 
of a prescribed shape, will later be 
installed with their edges lapped 
over or butt-welded to the bottom 
plates of this girder, it is important 
that every point on the girder be 
positioned exactly. To assure prop- 
er positioning, permanent wooden 
stakes are first driven into the 
ground with their positions and 
height accurately determined, and 
then the girders are set onto the 


Behind plate being lowered is a 


latticework templet for molding the sand base to proper contour to fit plates 


Fig. 5—Laying plates in position on top of the outside circular girder 


Fig. 6—Erecting posts and girders around the center tower to constitute the 


circle of supports 


first 


Fig. 7 —Method of dead-ending ropes for plumbing the siructure 
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ing of the sand, and installation of 
the bottom plates are the same as 
with the first girder and first course 
of plates. 

A third or outside girder is next 
laid, forming a circle having a di- 
ameter almost as great as that of 
the tank itself. This girder serves 
to support the outside edge of the 
tank bottom where it meets the 
curved sides of the tank, thereby 
maintaining the smooth, unbroken 
curve between the bottom and side 


stakes, followed by the tamping of 
sand under the girders. 

Tank Bottom: This girder then 
supports the edges of the cusp- 
shaped plates forming the bottom 
of the tank. These plates must rest 
on the sand bottom at all points. 
Hence, the sand is molded to the 
shape of the plates. For the mold- 
ing operation, a templet is used, one 
edge of which is shaped to the exact 
form of the cusp to which the plates 
have been formed. 


The outer end of the templet is plates. Like the other circular 
set on the inner edge of the circular girders, this one also rests on 
girder and the other end rests on stakes. It consists of welded tri- 


the edge of the center plate, with 
the cusp-Shaped edge at the bottom. 
The templet now is moved lateral- 
ly around the center plate, and the 
surface of the sand is built up or 
leveled off even with the bottom 
edge of the templet. 

Standard templets have been de- 
veloped for each type and capacity 


angular-shaped upright sections, so 
positioned that the bottom plates of 
the tank rest on the longest leg of 
the triangle, which is shaped to con- 
form to the curve of these plates. 
These upright triangular sections 
are bolted to horizontal angle irons 
bent to form the arc of a circle. The 
sand bottom between the outer and 
of Hortonspheroid. These templets middle girders is molded with the 
are made of wood or of steel chan- aid of a templet, and bottom plates 
nels, formed into latticework to pro- are laid in place and clipped to- 
vide light weight and ease of han- gether for holding in position. 
dling. With all the bottom plates now 
With the sand surface molded to in place, all seams are welded, and 
proper shape, the plates are laid in the plates are welded to the girders. 
place on the sand. These plates are In setting up the sequence of weld- 
handled by suitable rope slings at- ing, effort is made to avoid buckling 
tached to the derrick hook. On low- and shifting of the plates. 
pressure tanks, the edges of these Posts: After the bottom of the 
plates are lapped and are tempo- tank is welded, posts are erected in 
rarily held together by special clips. such a position as to lean slightly 
Second Circular Girder: Outside away from the tank axis. These 
the first circular girder is now laid a posts are built up of channels, and 
second girder forming a circle of their bottoms are bolted to the top 
considerably greater diameter than plate of the inner and middle cir- 
the first. The design of this girder, cular girders and are spaced at reg- 
the use of positioning stakes, mold- ular intervals along these girders. 


row of girders for supporting top and side plates: Note 
latticework girders curved to fit plate 


Fig. 8—Erecting outer 


Putting aq side plate in place: The welded brackets are used here 
to support the scaffolding around the tank 


Fig. 10—Removing derrick boom from top of center tower: Note scaffolding in 


place around “bulge” of tank 


Fig. 11—Derrick mast is removed in sections 
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Each of the two rings of these posts 
is tied together at its top by other 
girders. Steel trusses, delivered to 
the site already fabricated, span the 
space between these top girders, 
and other trusses span the space. 
between the inner top girder and 
the top of the center tower. The 
upper edges of these trusses have 
the same curvature as the top plates 
of the tank. Before the top plates 
are installed, however, the frame- 
‘work is plumbed by means of ropes 
temporarily fastened to the bottom 
girders by shackles. Prefabricated 
trusses also are erected between 
the outside bottom girder and the 
tops of the outside posts, these 
trusses serving to support the side 
plates, or equator course. 


Plates: With all posts, girders 
and trusses bolted, the next step is 
to install the plates forming the 
equator course. These plates are 
hoisted into position by means of 
the derrick. The bottom of each 
plate is fastened to the tank frame- 
work by means of special clamps, 
after which the top and sides of the 
plate are clamped into position. For 
low-pressure lap-welded spheroids, 
the plates forming the equator 
course are not dished or rolled, as 
are the top and bottom plates, but 
one edge is crimped, this being the 
edge that laps under the edge of the 
adjoining plate. 

Following installation of the equa- 


(Please turn to Page 99) 
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WHERE OTHERS CRUSH OR BREAK IN 


THIS HIGH-PRESSURE APPLICATION! 











Punching serrated markings deep 
into forged steel club heads made 
trouble for one of America’s large 
golf equipment manufacturers — 
because the supporting dies would 


fail under the required tremen- 


But now it's a different story. 
With dies made of OHIO, nearly 
200,000 heads have been run 
and the dies look good as new. 
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“TOPS IN TOOL STEELS’ 
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Vanadium-Alleas 


STE E L co LATROBE, PA. 
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Variable-Voltagse 


[llsin Strip Rolling | |: 


Cold reducing mills for sheet and tin plate production 
now are built with maximum delivery speeds of 2700 
Mills are being designed for still 
higher speeds which has been possible by the de- 
velopment of what is known as IR drop compensation 
for motors driving the individual stands. 
rangement permits motors to maintain the same syn- 
relationship between each other 
throughout the entire range from full running speed. 
down to threading speed and thus hold normal gage 
and prevent the strip from breaking. 


feet per minute. 


chronized speed 
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The author in 


the accompanying article describes the IR compensa- 
tion system and explains its various applications 


@ AS DELIVERY speeds of cold- 
reduction tandem mills go higher 
and higher, the relationship _ be- 
tween mill running and mill thread- 
ing speeds grows steadily larger; 


and to successfully drive the newer 


mills, the speed range of the elec- 
trical drives has been increased. 
With this increase of range, mill 
drive motors under their variable- 
voltage control system are called 
upon to drive the mill at threading 
speeds with only about 10 per cent 
of their rated voltage applied. 
Since motor characteristics at such 
voltages radically differ from their 
characteristics at normal full vol- 
tage, speed and tension relation- 
ships between the mill stands be- 
come increasingly difficult to main- 
tain during the accelerating, decel- 
erating, and threading periods. A 
new system of compensation, called 
IR drop compensation, developed 
expressly for correcting this unde- 
sirable condition, has _ eliminated 
these speed and tension variations 
by automatically compensating for 
the motor’s normal characteristic 
change. New mills employing this 
scheme have been found much 
easier to control and the amount 
of off-gage strip produced during 
accelerating and decelerating peri- 
ods has been considerably reduced. 
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Compensation is not new to vari- 
able-voltage control schemes; many 
methods of obtaining it have been 
used with its simpler forms. Be- 
fore discussing the operation of 
this latest compensation scheme, it 
is well to examine a few of the 
more common compensation meth- 
ods in wide use at the present 
time. 

In its simple form a_variable- 
voltage drive consists of a direct- 
current motor electrically connected 
to a remote direct-current genera- 
tor, both machines being excited 
from a separate constant - voltage 
source. The generator field excita- 
tion can be varied from zero to 
that required for full voltage, and 
usually can be reversed. The mo- 
tor field excitation may be fixed, 
or adjustable, depending on the op- 
erating requirements. 

Where the duty cycle requires 
acceleration, deceleration and run- 
ning under load over a moderately 


By R. W. WRIGHT 

Steel Mill Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fig. 1—Simple variable-voltage drive 
system using a single generator and a 
single motor. System is adaptable to 
wide range of speed control where ex- 
treme accuracy of speed setting is not 
required. (See upper diagram) 


Fig. 2—Single motor, single generator 

variable-voltage drive system for use 

where extreme exactness of speed con- 

trol is necessary. System is commonly 

used on planers, single-stand rolling 

mills and other single motor driven 
machines 


wide speed range the most simple 
form of control can be used. How- 
ever, if during a part of the duty 
cycle the speed must be so low 
that the generator operates at only 
a small fraction of its full voltage 
and if the load is variable during 
this part of the cycle, some com- 
pensation must be provided for the 
resistance drop in the armature 
circuit. For example, in a variable- 
voltage system consisting of a 250- 
volt shunt generator and motor, 
the resistance drop in each arma- 
ture may be 10 volts at full load, 
or a total of 20 volts in the circuit. 
When the system is operating at 
250 volts, variations in load will 
not have a material effect on the 
speed. But if the potential is re- 
duced to 15 or 20 volts, the motor 
speed will vary widely with changes 
in load, and the motor may stall 
completely even though the load 
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torque is less than the full load 
terque capacity of the drive. It is 
for this latter condition that re- 
sistance drop compensation is re- 
quired. 

For a simple system consisting 
of a single generator and a single 
motor, a number of compensating 
methods for voltage drop are avail- 
able. Where there is only one low 
speed and the load torque is known 
to be constant, a simple voltage 
regulator, calibrated to maintain a 
low voltage, can be introduced into 
the control circuits, at low speed 
only, to maintain a definite mini- 
mum voltage at the motor termi- 
nals. 

For more exacting applications 
where the load torque may vary 
over a wide range, and may be 
either positive or negative, and 
where both armature resistance and 
generator residual voltage may af- 
fect operation at low speed, more 
accurate compensation is required. 

Fig. 2 shows schematically a com- 
pensation system frequently used 
for exacting applications. This sys- 
tem utilizes a small regulating gen- 
erator and a bridge circuit as shown. 
Exciting current from the exter- 
nal source is introduced into the 
bridge circuit at points A and B 
through the adjustable resistance r. 
The exciting current is proportional 
to the desired main generator volt- 
age. The compensating generator 
is connected to the bridge circuit 
at C and D so that its output cur- 
rent will either be added to or 
subtracted from the current drawn 
fromthe external source, depend- 
ing on the compensation required. 
The function of the compensating 
generator is to maintain the speed 
at the value corresponding to the 
current flowing in resistance r. 


Same Current Is Carried 


Field 1 of the compensating gen- 
erator is in series with the shunt 
field winding of the main gener- 
ator, and carries the same _ cur- 
rent. It produces a voltage in 
the compensating generator which 
assists the main generator field. 
Field 2 opposes Field 1, and 
is adjusted so that it exactly 
neutralizes Field 1 at no load and 
at about half voltage on the main 
generator. Therefore at no load and 
half voltage the voltage of the com- 
pensating generator is zero and the 
main generator voltage is propor- 
tional to the current in its field. 
Field 3 assists Field 1 and its 
strength is adjusted so that, at any 
motoring load, it causes the com- 
pensating generator to boost the 
voltage of the main generator by an 
amount equal to the resistance drop 
in the main armature circuit. This 
arrangement makes it possible for 
the motor to operate with heavy 
loads at low speeds. 


If, on the other hand, the exter- 
nal excitation has been reduced to 
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a low value to secure a low light 
load motoring speed, and the re- 
sidual to voltage of the main gen- 
erator tends to give a higher speed 
than is desired, Field 2 will be 
stronger than Fields 1 and 3 and 
the voltage of the compensating 
generator will reverse, reducing the 
main generator voltage to the cor- 
rect value. If the load current in- 
creases due to uneven load, Field 3 
will tend to raise the voltage and 
maintain the speed. If the load is 
overhauling, the motor becomes a 
generator; its terminal voltage rises 
and the current reversed. Fields 
2 and 3 then oppose Field 1 and 


Fig. 3—When various motors must be 
driven off a single generator, the vari- 
able-voltage system is ideal. Unless re- 
sistance drop in motor armature circuits 
is compensated, variations in motor 
speed will result. Newest compensa- 
tion method is one where a compen- 
sation generator is placed in armature 
circuit of each motor 


weaken the generator field. This 
increases the regenerative current 
and limits the speed. 

The discussion applies to simple 
variable voltage systems having 
one generator and one motor. Re- 
sistance-drop compensation is also 
desirable for more elaborate sys- 
tems where a single generator sup- 
plies several motors, each driving 
an independent load. For example, 
a tandem cold strip mill has four or 
five roll stands, each independently 
driven and a reel for coiling the 
finished strip under tension. The 
tension reel and roll stands are 
driven by adjustable speed direct- 
current motors, all supplied from a 
variable voltage direct-current gen- 
erator. 


Low Speed for Threading 


Refinements in mill design and 
operating practice have made deliv- 
ery speeds of 2000 to 3000 feet per 
minute possible, However, with most 
existing mill equipment it is neces- 
sary, when starting on a new coil, 
to thread the front end of the strip 
through the mill at a speed corre- 
sponding to about 250 feet per min- 
ute at the reel. Speed settings of 
the individual motors are _ not 
changed during the threading peri- 
od; the reduced speed being ob- 
tained by lowering the generator 
voltage. With such a wide differ- 
ence between running speed and 
threading speed, it is necessary to 
make the threading voltage only 
about 10 per cent of the normal 
voltage, 

When the mill is operating at 
normal delivery speed, the motor 


Fig. 4—Typical IR drop compensation scheme applied to variable-voltage drive 
of a 4-stand tandem continuous mill 
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speeds are adjusted so that the 
strip is under tension between mill 
stands, as well as between the last 
Stand and the reel. These basic ad- 
justments should not be disturbed 
while the mill is slowing down to 
threading speed; while operating at 
threading speed: or while the mill 
is accelerating to full speed. At the 
same time, strip tension must be 
maintained to keep down _ the 
amount of off-gage material pro- 
duced, To avoid the necessity for 
adjustments at intermediate and 
threading speeds, the _ resistance 
drop in the motor armatures must 
be compensated. This is because 
the motors are not duplicates and 
the loads are not equal, and no 
matter how flat the speed regula- 
tion may be at full voltage, any 
motor will have a badly drooping 
speed characteristic when operated 
on 10 per cent voltage. <A _ large 
600-volt mill motor designed to 
have less than 2 per cent speed va- 
riation from no-load to full-load 
at rated voltages may have a speed 
drop of 35 per cent when operated 
at 10 per cent voltage. 


Voltage Drop Corrected 


Since all motors usually are not 
alike, the voltage drop in each mo- 
tor armature must be individually 
corrected. This is accomplished by 
the use of compensating generators, 
one for each motor. The armature 
of each compensating generator is 
in series with the main mill motor 
armature, and boosts the voltage 
applied to it. The amount of boost 
is proportional to the field voltage 
of the booster or compensating gen- 
erator, and since its field is excited 
by the voltage drop across the in- 
terpole and compensating winding 
of the main motor, the voltage 
boost is proportional to the load on 
the main motor. The windings of 
the compensating generator are se- 
lected so that its output voltage is 
equal to the resistance drop in the 
main motor armature, The speed of 
the main motor at low voltage is 
therefore not affected by the load 
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PER-CENT LOAD 


Fig. 6—Graphic illustration of what IR 
drop compensation does 


and the speed relations existing be- 
tween adjacent motors at high 
speed are accurately maintained at 
low speeds. 

When a number of motors must 
be driven off a single generator, 
the variable-voltage system is ideal. 
However, unless resistance drop in 
the motor armature circuits is com- 
pensated, variations in actual motor 
speeds will result. Newest and 
most successful compensation meth- 
od is one where a compensation 
generator is placed in the armature 
circuit of each motor, as shown 
in Fig. 3. Field of the generator is 
excited by the resistance-drop volt- 
age developed across the series 
field of the motor. The relation of 
the voltages developed is such that 
the compensating generator devel- 
ops a voltage that exactly equals 


the IR drop developed across the 
motor armature; thus the system 
operates as though IR drop never 
existed, 

A typical IR drop compensation 


scheme applied to the _ variable- 
voltage drive of a 4-stand tandem 
continuous rolling mill is shown in 
Fig. 4. There is a compensating 
generator on each stand’s drive 
motor. The four compensating gen- 
erators are driven by a common 
motor which usually takes its pow- 
er from an alternating-current mill 
source. By eliminating IR drop 
with its accompanying speed varia- 
tions between the mill stand drive 
motors, this scheme makes possible 
a mill that almost controls itself. 
It assures constant strip tension 
relationships between mill stands 
during accelerating and decelerating 
periods when the mill is advanced 
from threading to running speeds 
and vice-versa; manual correction 
of individual motor speeds is elim- 
inated, Results show up in greater 
mill production, less off-gage strip 
especially during these accelerating 
and decelerating periods, and in 
improved mill operation. This sys- 
tem has so far been applied to 
seven mills and results in all have 
proven the success of the IR drop 
compensation method, New mills 
being built at present are including 
this scheme in their electrical 
drives. 


Typical of Latest Mills 


The 5-stand-tandem cold-reduction 
continuous tin mill shown in Fig. 5 
is typical of the latest mills of its 
type. It employs IR drop compen- 
sation to automatically maintain 
correct tension values on the mov- 
ing strip between mill stands. Com- 
pensation has played a major part 
in making higher mill speeds up to 
2000, and on mills being built, up 
to 3000 feet per minute will be 
possible. Its use relieves mill op. 

(Please turn to Page 99) 


Fig. 5—Typical 5-stand cold-reduction tin mill which employs IR drop compensa- 
tion to automatically maintain correct tension values on strip between stands 
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In principle, this bolt is the same fastening that has been used for 
centuries. Yet even twenty years ago, no one had yet learned how 
to make it with the strength, accuracy and finish that it has today. 

For its substance is one of the steel industry’s latest accomplish- 
ments, its outlines are defined by the newest production machines 
and tools, its surface epitomizes the progress of finishing techniques 
—and its cost is a salute to mass production at its best. 

This is an EMPIRE Bolt, typical of the development of all RB& W 
threaded fastenings, well known to industry almost a century. For 
since its inception in 1845, RB&W has always kept pace with 
progress—in both quality and service. 

A program of plant expansion, machinery additions and raw 
material accumulation, always a part of RB& W foresight, is still 
being followed to insure unfailing dependability of service and 
products in the months ahead. 

To obtain modern industrial fastenings, supplied with the best of 
modern service, specify EMPIRE, the products of a modern company. 





RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y. ROCK FALLS, ILL. CORAOPOLIS, PA. 








CONTRIBUTING SAFETY AND 


NATIONAL SEAMLESS derives its unsur- 
passed physical properties first, from the steel 
of which it is made; and second, from the 
process by which it is produced. Billets of only 
the finest, selected, open-hearth steel go into 
its manufacture. These are pierced at high 
temperature, then precision-rolled to the cor- 
rect size and wall thickness. At every stage 
of production, thorough tests and inspections 
keep quality at its peak. The result is NATIONAL 
Seamless as you receive it--uniform in wall 
strength, accurate in dimensions, and uniform 
in all physical properties-—the finest pipe and 
tubes metallurgy can produce. 
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By Air Aircraft designers have been quick to take 


advantage of the structural efficiency of the 
seamless steel tube. That’s why you'll find SHetpy Seamless 
Tubing used extensively in modern airplane construction 
for fuselage struts, spar chords, motor mounts, landing 
gears, axles, bearings and other highly stressed members. 


RB Rail Behind the smooth operation for which 
Y today’s streamliners are famous are Na- 
TIONAL Seamless Pipe and Tubes, “Walls Without Welds,” 
today’s most modern tubular material. NATIONAL Seamless 
contributes to safety and dependable performance in air 
brake lines, water lines, steam lines and boiler tubes. 


RB Highway In the modern automobile, drag 
v links, tie rods, torque tubes, 
steering columns, shock absorbers, axles, brake shafts, bear- 
ings, and other vital parts are made from SHeLsy Seamless 
Tubing. Automotive engineers have found that this tubing, 
because of its constant uniformity, is best adapted to the 
requirements of mass production. 
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Seamless Tubes serve extensively 
in modern transportation 


HETHER you travel by rail, by air, or by 


highway, you ride today in real “armchair” 


comfort. You arrive refreshed and alert, whereas the 
same trip a few years ago would have left you “dog- 
tired.” And records prove that you are safer as you 
travel than in your own home. 

America owes thanks for these marvels of modern 
transportation to the men whose vision and courage 
converted “fantastic” ideas into actual operating 
realities. 

National Tube Company is proud to have co- 
operated in the development of these thrillingly 
modern forms of transportation, by supplying seam- 
less tubes of the finest quality, of exactly the right 


physical properties for every requirement. You 
might well be surprised at the extent to which Seam- 
less Tubes are used; bearings, so necessary for high 
speeds and smooth performance, structural mem- 
bers, air brake piping, boiler tubes—these are only 
a few of the many purposes for which the seamless 
tube is employed in modern transportation. And 
every application is engineered with the same pre- 
cision that characterizes the whole. 

For whatever purpose you need consistently de- 
pendable materials, you will find,as have the builders 
of these marvels of transportation, that your pipe 
and tubing specifications are safest when they read 


“NATIONAL SEAMLESS.” 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
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Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors . 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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fairly close 
body. A 
upper front 


ing the tooth rest 
to its supporting 
knurled nut at the 
of the attachment advances the 
tooth rest slightly in order to 
rotate the cutter toward the grind- 
ing wheel to remove more stock. 
Another nut serves as a_ positive 
stop to determine the end of this 
movement. A wheel spindle exten- 
sion for the lefthand end of the 
grinding machine spindle is regular- 
ly included as standard with each 
attachment, 

The in-feed type sharpens formed 
cutters with straight teeth 2 to 6% 
inches in diameter. A dish wheel is 





used with the wheel spindle set at 
right angles to the table; and the 
cutter is Supported on its side in a 
horizontal plane and advanced into 
the edge of the wheel by feeding 
the table. Since the inner edge of 
the tooth face area thus ground has 
a curvature caused by the circum- 
ference of the 6-inch diameter wheel, 
this attachment is generally recom- 
mended for sharpening cutter teeth 
of not more than 1% inches in width. 
Essentially, the attachment consists 
of an adjustable tooth rest assem- 
bly and a body for supporting the 
cutter, mounted on a base plate. The 
upper part or body turns on a pivot 


When we CUT we CUT... 


. accurately to an unexcelled precision. 


Modern 


engineering, skilled craftsmen and the most up-to-date 
gear cutting machines combine with fine materials to 


make Horsburgh & Scott gears the finest made. From 


an ounce to 20,000 pounds.. 


. here’s one source for 


all gears and gear products with precision plus features. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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extending through the base plate; 
and the cutter is placed on a ver- 
tical stud or arbor which is inserted 
in a hole concentric with the pivot. 
The tooth rest assembly is carried 
by a bracket at the left end of the 
attachment body, the tooth rest itself 
being adjustable vertically as well as 
for cutter diameter. In operation 
the tooth rest is located so as to 
touch the top of the cutter tooth 
close to the face being ground, and 
is clamped rigidly in position. The 
bracket which carries the tooth rest 
assembly is adjustable transversely 
on the attachment body, allowing the 
tooth rest to be positioned for grind- 
ing the tooth radial or with hook or 
drag, while at the same time main- 
taining rigid support for the tooth 
rest. 

The operator indexes the cut- 
ter with one hand and feeds the ta- 
ble with the other. A Knurled 
thumbscrew at the front turns the 
attachment body on its pivot in or- 
der to rotate the cutter toward the 
grinding wheel to remove more 
stock. A similar thumbscrew at the 
rear serves as a positive stop. 


Electric Hoist 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., 4411 West 
National avenue, Milwaukee, has 
placed on the market a new Zip- 
Lift full electric wire-rope hoist for 
flexible handling service in all lines 
of industry. Light enough for a 
man to carry, it can be mounted 
rigid, or on hook or trolley with 
mountings interchangeable when 
desired. It operates with push- 
buttons and is powered from an 





ordinary light circuit. Its features 
include double brakes for safety of 
loads, automatic limit switch to 
prevent loads from rising too high 
and fully enclosed construction. Be- 
cause it is a wire-rope hoist, it 
permits a wide latitude of side 
pull, an advantage in reaching be- 
yond aisles, etc., for loads. Fur- 
thermore, the pushbutton cable is 
anchored to the hoist frame itself, 
so that the operator can pull the 
hoist along a trolley. Ideal for 
handling baskets of parts for pick- 
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Hundreds of these dependable E. F. Continuous 
Chain Belt Conveyor Heat Treating units are in 
operation—handling all kinds of products, ranging 
in size from small springs and bearing parts up to 
large crawler links for tractors. 


The material is loaded directly onto a rugged heat 
resisting cast link belt conveyor. Without further 
attention, it is carried through the furnace, uni- 
formly heated to the proper temperature and auto- 
matically discharged through a sealed chute to the 
quenching medium or directly from the furnace as 
desired. The chain belt conveyor returns within the 
furnace without cooling —no pans or trays are 
used in the furnace — 100° net material. 


The Chain Belt Conve 
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For Scale-Free Hardening Various Products 


---300 to 1700 Ibs. per Hour 


--Investigate EF Chain Belt Conveyor Furnaces 


These furnaces are built for oil, gas or electric heat 
in five standard sizes with capacities ranging from 300 
to 1700 Ibs. per hour. Larger or smaller sizes can 
also be furnished. They are also designed for using 
special protective atmospheres for scale-free heat 
treating and hardening without decarburization. 


The hundreds of installations in operation handling 
all kinds of material, have proven them the most 
satisfactory and dependable general purpose heat 
treating machines built for the uniform, economical, 
production heat treatment of miscellaneous small 
and medium sized parts and products. 


We will be glad to give you complete information, 
including installation and operating costs and sub- 
mit heat treated samples, if interested. 


or Furnace is only one of the numerous types we build for various heat treating 


purposes. We build Ges Fired, Oil Fired and Electric Furnaces—Furnaces in any type, for any process, 


product or production. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


The Electric Furnace Co., Salem, Ohio 


Gas Fired, Oil Fired and Electric Furnaces---For Any Process, Product or Production 












ling or heat treating, it also can 
be used to operate oven doors, 
raise lids, etc., as well as for carry- 
ing materials. It is offered in ca- 
pacities of 250, 500, 1000 and 2000 
pounds, 


Speed Drive 
gw Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


. East Pittsburgh, Pa., announces a 


new simplified alternating-current 
variable speed drive, suitable for a 
10:1 speed range. It requires no ex- 
citer or control wiring, consisting of 
a standard squirrel-cage induction 
motor driving a direct-current series 





wound generator. The generator 
furnishes power to a direct-current 
motor which drives the external 
load, the speed being controlled by 
a shunting rheostat which varies the 
generator series field. The drive can 
be used for conveyors, machine tools, 
or similar equipment requiring wide 
speed range where alternating cur- 
rent only is available. 


Crawler Crane 


@ Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwau- 
kee, Wis., announces a new 15-B 
convertible crawler crane featuring 
an exceptionally fast operating cycle 


OFFERS ANOTHER 
ADVANCEMENT-- 


This Continuous Heating Furnace, fired 
with Pulverized Coal, fully automatically 
controlled, is another AMCO achievement 
for the heating of steel! 

Other furnace units involving the appli- 
cation of AMCO Pulverized Coal Systems 
are now under contract as part of the 
National Defense Program. 


We Amsier-Monton Company 


FULTON BUILDING ° 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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plus accurate control. It is fully con- 
vertible in the field from crane 
to dragline, clamshell, piledriver, 
shovel, or dragshovel. Standard 
power is a 54-horsepower gasoline 
engine with especially-designed car- 
buretor and manifold to provide 
peak efficiency under rapid load 
fluctuations; both diesel and electric 
power are available also. Direct-ac- 
tion clutches convey to the operator 
the “feel” of the load. The boom 
hoist control on this model is located 
in the main lever bank in front of 
the operator. It can be set in the 
down position and the operator’s 
hand removed for use in swinging, 
hoisting or propelling. The boom 
lowers at a regular rate until the 
lever is returned to neutral. “Open 
throat” boom design permits rigging 
for 2, 3, or 4 parts of line without 
removing sheave guards. Even with 
the boom at a high angle, lines can 
pass behind the sheave without foul- 
ing the boom. The revolving frame 





is all-welded with the side frames 
and gear case welded integral with 
the main frame. All gears except the 
swing-rack and pinion, are com- 
pletely enclosed and run in oil. Con- 
trols feature large cool-running 
clutches with interchangeable parts, 
self-adjusting for temperature varia- 
tions and with an easily-set single 
point wear adjustment. A positive 
lock controlled by a lever from the 
operator’s position permits free 
motion in either direction desired 
by the operator. 


Sight Glass Fittings 


@ Cochrane Corp., Seventeenth 
street and Allegheny avenue, Phila- 
delphia, has placed on the market 5 
smaller size sight glass fittings 
than those announced last year. 
These range from % to 2 inches for 
the new screwed connection fittings 
incorporated and from 2% to 8 
inches for the flanged design. Bodies 
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Made for each other 
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To the Metal Working Industries it is 
not news that the present demand for 
steel is enormous. Industry will do 
its share of carrying forward the 
National Defense program. At the 
same time it must provide for the 
needs of a nation with the world's 
highest standards of living. All this 
requires large quantities of steel. 


During its ten years of existence, 
Republic Steel has been constantly 
improving equipment, enlarging ca- 
pacity, training men. Now this organi- 
zation is setting new records for the 
production of steel ... records of 
which our men of steel are proud. 


In both mills and offices, the men of 
Republic are doing their level best 
to serve the nation with steel—first 
line of national defense. 


X 
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Assembly lines move smoothly, speedily when 
Republic Upson Quality Bolts and Nuts are 
used—because they ALWAYS FIT ACCURATELY. 
@ Threads are just right—never too tight— 
never too loose—clean and sharp. Shanks 
are accurate in size, tough and strong. Sharp- 
comered heads and nuts fit wrenches snugly 
—prevent slippage. @ Specify “Republic 
Upson Quality” on your requisitions for headed 
and threaded products. They're made for 
each other—made for high-speed assembly. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Bolt and Nut Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION + CULVERT DIVISION « NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION *« UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION » TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
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of the fittings are of cast iron for 
pressures to 125 pounds per square 
inch, and the Pyrex windows are 


held in place by gasketed steel 
frames. 

Testing Machine 

@ Taber Instrument Co., North 


Tonawanda, N. Y., has placed on 
the market a tesearch model 
abraser—an instrument for labora- 
tories where evalutions of resistance 
to surface abrasion is to be meas- 
ured. It is suitable for evaluating 
resistance of surface finishes to 
rubbing abrasion, such as _ paints, 
lacquers, electroplated and_ plastic 
surfaces and textile fabrics ranging 


from sheer fabrics to upholstery. 
The primary elements of the unit 
are the motor-driven turntable on 
which the specimen is mounted, a 
counter to indicate the number of 
abrasion cycles, and two abrading 
wheels that alternately rub back and 
forth, and at the same time, criss- 
cross in their rolling path. These 
wheels are made in five types of 
closely controlled resilient material 
charged with special grades of fine 
abrasive grain. The model also is 
provided with standardized load ad- 
justment for varying the pressure 
of the wheels against the specimen 
to suit the type of material being 
tested. For instance, the pivoted 
arms without auxiliary weights ap- 





WHERE TIME IS MONEY 


ply a pressure against the speci- 
men of 500 grams per wheel. The 
addition of the auxiliary weights in- 





creases the pressures to 1000 grams 
which is the standard for longer 
wearing materials and finishes gen- 
erally classified as paint, lacquer, 
plastics and metallic plating. In 
general, the wheel pressure selected 
should accelerate the test to the 
point where the duration of the re- 
sult ranges from 500 to 5000 abra- 
sion cycles. Thin sensitive coatings 
and delicate fabrics require the use 
of the counterweight with which a 
pressure of 125 grams per wheel is 
obtained (arms less auxiliary 
weights). The lighter pressure in- 
creases the duration of the test per- 
mitting a better comparison than 
would otherwise be possible. Sup- 
plementing the wear resistance test 
is the shear-hardness test performed 


by an attachment which measures 
THIS CRANE MAKES BIG SAVINGS | * 1:22 uty 0: 2p 
| surface or its ability to resist digs, 


Lift up a bus front if necessary! Pull out the motor and set it 


on the bench! 


Whatever the lifting and conveying job, a simple hand-oper- 
ated Cleveland Tramrail Crane makes an easy, quick task of it. 


Time spent on slow back-breaking lifting and tugging is saved. 
Lost unproductive time is turned into profits. 


Let a Cleveland Tramrail representative show you how to save 
time and money with a very little investment. 





CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 
TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 
1125 East 283rd St. 


Wickliffe, Ohio 
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LEVELAND TRAMBALL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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scrapes, and similar physical dam- 
age not classed as normal wear. 


Electric Switch 


-™@ Micro Switch Corp., Freeport, 
Ill., announces a metal-clad switch 





with a roller arm that is adjustable 
' vertically through an are of 225 
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Speaking of Grinding 


Plug Gages... 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY CAN 
HELP YOU IN 2 IMPORTANT WAYS 


Because of the pressure of National Defense, 
plug gages are very much in demand. Here’s 
how Carborundum can help you with the im- 
portant job of grinding and finishing these 


necessary tools. 


i Carborundum Engineering Service will see 
to it that you get wheels properly specified 
for each individual job. And what’s more, 


Carborundum Sales Engineers, if necessary, will 


come right into your plant, check your grinding 
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conditions and make sure you are taking ad- 
vantage of the full possibilities of the wheels 


you are using. 
. < 


2 Carborundum can supply you at once, from 
regular stock, exactly the right wheels for 
each job of plug gage grinding and finishing— 
wheels developed in the Carborundum research 
laboratories and manufactured with the back- 
ground of fifty years’ experience—wheels that 
will give you rapid production with the neces- 


sary close tolerances and fine finishes. 


Why not get in touch with our nearest office 


for complete information? 


CARBORUNDUM 
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THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in New York, Chicago. Philadel- 
phia. Detroit. Cleveland. Boston, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati. 
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degrees around its pivot pin and 
which also has a_ horizontal ad- 
justment in eight positions 45 de- 
grees apart. It is suitable for 
slide or cam actuation. The roller, 
measuring “%-inch in diameter, is 
carried on an oilless bronze _ bear- 
ing. Its arm bracket is used in 
connection with a unit with a zinc, 
die-cast housing that incorporates 
the small, precision Bakelite switch 
as the switching element. Rated 
at 1200 watts up to 600 volts al- 
ternating current, the switch is 
available as a _ single pole only, 
with normally closed, normally 
open or double throw contact ar- 


rangements. It operates on only 
2-4 degrees movement with pro- 
vision for 20-30 degrees overtravel 
of the arm. It incorporates a 
standard %-inch conduit hub with 
wire way for two No. 10 or three 
No. 14 weatherproof wires. 


Temperature Controller 


@ Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
announces a new throttling-type air- 
operated temperature controller for 
use on processes where the thermal 
characteristics are such that there 
is a tendency for the temperature 
‘to exceed the control setting of the 





Federated Metals 


PERATIONS at the modern Whiting, 
Indiana plant of the Federated Metals 


Division, American Smelting and Refining 
Co. depend on the positive, automatic, fast 
economical removal of all pieces of iron from 
non-ferrous scrap. Federated relies 100° on 
Dings High Intensity Magnetic Separators 
for this job and gets year after year of 
perfect results and complete satisfaction. 


Regular run of scrap is passed over a 


Pulley Type Separator—borings and turn- 
ings are run over a Dings Type D.A. Sepa- 


rator—every bit of iron is removed auto- 


Circle—Dings Pulley Type 
Separator at Federated Metals. 


Above—Type D.A. Separator 
for borings and turnings. 


matically! 


If you have a similar problem, consult 


Magnetic Headquarters—there’s a separator 
for every job—even one with vibrating trays 
for mechanically entangled scrap. DINGS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO., 663 Smith 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


World's Largest Ex- 


clusive Builders of Magnetic Equipment. 


Send for 
This Catalog! 


scribes Dings Pulleys 


every job. 





CATALOG 250 de- 


a valuable guide. Send 
for it and literature on 
other separators for 








instrument on the _ initial rise. 
Known as the Pre-Set Free-Vane 
temperature controller, it is par- 
ticularly useful in conjunction with 
batch processes that are started-up 
and shut-down at frequent intervals, 
having heating characteristics which 
cause over-shooting of the control 
point on the starting-up cycle, The 
controller introduces a presetting ef- 
fect that is proportional to the 
width of throttling range and also 
rate of change of the condition be- 
ing measured and controlled. The 
controller action occurs prior to or 
during the approach of the pen to 
the control point. It tends to de- 
crease the rate of change of posi- 
tion of the pen and permits the 


Seas I 


controlled temperature to gradually 
approach the control point. The 
magnitude and duration of the pre- 
setting effect may be adjusted over 
a wide range by an adjustment of 
a pointer on an arbitrarily calibrat- 
ed dial. 


Power Shovel 


@ Clark Tructractor division, Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has introduced a new power shovel 
for use in handling loose materials, 
especially in foundries. Built on a 
3-wheeled chassis, rear-wheel steer, 





it is powered with a 4-cylinder Con- 
tinental motor and is capable of 24- 
hour continuous’ operation. The 
heavy steel scoop picks its load of 
loose or semihard material from the 
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chine carries a load of 1500 pounds 
bulking as much as 18 cubic feet at 
from 3% to 11 miles per hour, ele- 
vates it in less than 10 seconds, 
dumps it into carts, trucks or bins. 
One model has a 45-inch underclear- 
ance when dumped, another has a 
65-inch underclearance. The driver 
controls all operations without dis- 
mounting, Every part of the machine 
has ample dust protection. Standard 
equipment includes self-starter, gen- 
erator and battery. Special equip- 
ment includes lights and a hopper 
lid that opens and closes automatic- 
ally as driver picks up load. 


Portable Dust Filter 


@ W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 4700 Train 
avenue, Cleveland, announces an im- 
proved model of their Economy dust 
filter, a simple unit used as an aux- 
iliary to larger filters, or with indi- 
vidual machines requiring exhaust- 
ing, such as grinders. Mounted on 
a platform with rubber-tired casters, 
the filter is portable and is easily 
moved from grinder to grinder. The 
exhaust fan is mounted on the 
filter. The unit also is supplied 
unmounted, and can be placed on 








the floor, against a well, or suspend- 
ed overhead. Handling 1000 cubic 
feet of air per minute, the filter 
is shipped completely assembled, in- 
cluding a 3-horsepower motor which 
operates at 1800 revolutions per min- 
ute. The filter itself contains spe- 
cial cloth bags which clean the air. 
These are shaken by means of a 
shaker handle on the right side of 
exterior. 


Piston Ring Compressor 


@ Plomb Tool Co., 2209 Santa Fe 
avenue, Los Angeles, has_ intro- 
duced an entirely new No. 2317 
Plomb piston ring compressor. Its 
design makes it possible to exert 
direct pressure on the rings by 
means of a steel band and a con- 
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pile without ramming it. The ma- 






The jesus HOLTITE line comprises a compli 
range of screws, bolts and allied fastenings 


¢ For smooth, uninterrupted production 
specify HOLTITE fastenings. By eliminating 
bottle necks in assembling operations these 
uniform, durable fastenings speed up produc- 
tion and insure delivery on time! Strength far 
beyond ordinary demands, tested accuracy and 
uniformity, rigid inspection — all combine to 
insure dependable performance. 

e For maximum efficiency and economy, 
specify HOLTITE on your next fastening 
order. There's a HOLTITE product for every 
fastening requirement — regular or special. 


Special parts and fastenings made on order 
exact to samples, blueprints, or specifications. 
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New Bedford.Mass. Warehouses at Detroit and Chattanooga 



































HOLTITE 
-Phillips 


Recessed Head 


Screws & Bolts 


By cutting assembly 
costs up to 50% and 
more, these modern 
fastenings are now 
used by every manu- 
facturer interested 
in reducing assembly 
time, costs, spoilage 
and injuries. 






















venient crank arrangement. This 
is said to reduce possibility of 
breakage to a minimum. 

Three different sizes of bands 
are available, small, for all passen- 
ger cars, medium for _ busses, 
trucks, ete., and large for diesels 
and other large industrial units. 
The compressor is extremely 
simple in both construction and op- 
eration, 


Crane Assemblies 


@ Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist divi- 
sion, Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., Muskegon, Mich., has placed 
on the market several completely 
new lines of equipment which con- 


sist of packaged crane assemblies 
to be known as Budgit Crane 
Assemblies. From them, traveling 
bridge cranes and jib cranes can 
be built by applying these assem- 
blies to a standard section I-beam. 
These new lines constitute a new 
idea in the design, manufacture 
and distribution of cranes. An out- 
standing feature of the assemblies 
is that the only tool required to 
complete a crane is a_ wrench. 
There is not a single hole to be 
drilled, nor is there any machine 
work to be done. Any of the types 
of cranes that can be made from 
the assemblies can be completed in 
an hour’s time. This idea enables 
users of modern jib and small 
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take heavy loads, reduce costs 
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Anti-friction Torrington Needle Bearings are widely used in 


White Super Power Trucks, Busses and the White Horse be- 


cause they easily withstand heavy loads, and provide utmost 


freedom in movement of levers, rods and arms of controls. 


No extra lubrication systems are necessary. Needle Bearings 


have long life, need little attention, reduce maintenance. 


Only a small arbor press is needed to install Needle 


Bearings. And their compactness cuts costs by reduc- 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. «+ 


Torrington Need! 


ing size of surrounding parts. 


If your product can be improved by a bear- 


ing with high load capacity, unusually small 


quick installation, and efficient lubri- 


’ 


cation, investigate the advantages of the 


Bearing. Our Engincer- 


ing: Department will be glad to help you 
incorporate its advantages in your product. 
For more detailed information, write for 
Catalog No.110, For Needle Bearings to 
be used in heavier service, ask our asso- 
ciate, Bantam Bearings Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana, for a copy of Booklet 10}X. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Makers of Needle and Bal! Bearings 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Detroit 


Cleveland Chicago London, England 
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bridge cranes to obtain them from 
a dealer’s stock and place them in 
service the same day they are or- 
dered. Referring to the top illus- 
tration the assembly here consists 
of all parts to build a top running, 
geared type traveling crane bridge 
except the I-beam and shaft. The 
parts required to build a swinging 
bracket jib crane, with the excep- 
tion of the I-beam is shown in cen- 
ter illustration. All parts are at- 
tached to the I-beam without doing 
any drilling or machine work. From 
this assembly 36 standard sizes of 
jib cranes can be built. An ad- 
vantage here is that it is unneces- 
sary to locate carefully the top and 
bottom bearings because a flexible 
and adjustable tension member is 
employed. The underhung bridge 





crane assembly, as shown at the 
bottom, consists of two completely 
assembled end trucks which when 
attached to an J-beam results in the 
bridge crane, 


Glider for Overhead 
Trolley Wire Systems 


{ Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
announces a new OQO-B type L shoe 
or glider for collecting current 
from standard trolley wire over- 
head systems. Recommended for 
use on locomotives which require 
more current collecting capacity 
than is provided by trolley wheels 
or light shoes, it is cast in one 
piece. 

Its most outstanding feature is 
its design or method of mounting 
the shoe in the harp. The pivotal 
center of the shoe is located in the 
center line of the wearing surface. 
With this location as a pivot point 
there is no tendency for the shoe 
to tilt because of the friction be- 
tween the wire and the shoe. (Con- 
sequently, the shoe is always held 
with the full length of contact 
against the wire. 
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Erecting Steel Tanks 


(Concluded from Page 74) 

tor course, the top plates are hoisted 
by the derrick and laid in position 
on the top of the framework. These 
top plates are shaped in the form 
of nodes, and the supporting trusses 
are designed to fit the curvature of 
the plates. Clamps are used to hold 
these plates in position preparatory 
to welding. 

With all plates in place, the next 
operation is the welding. Brackets 
are welded onto the equator course, 
these serving to hold scaffolding 
from which the welders work. Here 
again the welding sequence is se- 
lected with care to prevent buckling 
and shifting of the plates caused by 
the welding heat. 

The top plates and the equator 
course also are welded to the sup- 
porting trusses, so the plates are 
held rigid and will not breathe 
under the influence of fluctuating 
pressure inside the tank. 

In the construction of high-pres- 
sure Hortonspheroids, all plates, in- 
cluding the equator course, are care- 
fully dished and rolled to size and 
shape and are butt welded instead 
of lap welded. 

Dismantling Boom: With the 
completion of the welding, the boom 
is taken down whole by disconnect- 
ing it at the bottom after it has 
been moved to an upright position 
alongside the mast. Then the boom- 
holding rope which passes through 
a Sheave block at the top of the 
mast is played out, lowering the 
boom to the ground. 

The mast is dismantled one sec- 
tion at a time, starting with the bot- 
tom section. These sections are 
lowered to the ground as they are 
removed. This procedure is made 
possible by adding the extension to 
the top of the center tower which 
was used originally to raise the 
mast into position. This extension 
allows the mast to be supported by 
ropes while the bottom section is 
being removed. 

It is in field erection that great- 
est opportunities lie for increased 
economies in tank construction. 
Cost of materials and of labor, as 
well as other factors, are continual- 
ly changing, and with such changes 
must go revision of field erection 
procedures. Also, every effort is be- 
ing made by tank manufacturers to 
find short-cuts in erection methods. 
Hence, what is accepted today as 
the most advanced practice in field 
erection may be out-moded tomor- 
row. 


Variable Voltage Ills 


(Concluded from Page 80) 
erators of critical manual adjust- 
ments of individual motor speeds 
during rolling, especially during 
accelerating and decelerating peri- 
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ods from running 


threading to 
speeds, and vice versa. 


A graphic illustration of what 
IR drop compensation does _ is 
shown in Fig. 6. The curve at the 
top shows the speed-load character- 
istics of a modern direct-current 
mill motor when operating at its 
rated voltage. This corresponds to 
its operation when the mill is run- 
ning at full speed. Curves at the 
bottom illustrate what happens to 
this same motor when operated at 
10 per cent rated voltage. This cor- 
responds to the operating condition 
of the motor when the mill it drives 
is running at threading speed. Note 
the sharp droop of the speed curve 





as load is increased. Most of this 
droop is due to the effect of re- 
sistance drop in the motor arma- 
ture. 

The effect of the IR drop com- 
pensation is illustrated by the solid 
lines. With the compensating gen- 
erator in the circuit the drooping 
characteristic disappears; the curves 
remain almost identical to those 
where the motor operates at rated 
voltage. To correct individual mo- 
tor quirks, it is possible to adjust 
the amount of compensation to 
give a slightly drooping, perfectly 
flat, or slightly rising speed-load 
characteristic to the motor when it 
operates below rated voltage. 
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Why Lose Time and Money 


Removing’ Oil From Stee! Sheets? 


Steel mills avoid this problem with ease, by using 
Drip-less and waste-less, NON- 
FLUID OIL stays in bearings where it belongs and off 


Therefore steel is protected from oil showers. This is 


particularly important where you have overhead bearings. 
Cost of lubrication is reduced as NON-FLUID OIL 


lasts longer, needs less frequent application than liquid 


Used successfully in leading iron and steel mills. Send 


for testing sample today — prepaid —NO CHARGE. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 
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Wage Incentives 
(Concluded from Page 56) 

sentatives participate in the develop- 
ment and application of the plan. 
As said before, the two separate 
considerations of production or 
bonus rate and basic hourly wage 
should be distinct, and labor should 
be convinced of the fairness and 
reasonableness of both. It should 
be possible for such representatives 
to arrive at the correct answer 
themselves. Since the whole _ pro- 
cedure should be on a basis of 
scientific analysis, it should be pos- 
sible to explain enough of it to intel- 
ligent workmen so they can confirm 


ADYVERTISIEG Facts 


the conclusions for themselves. It 
has been demonstrated time and 
time again that a workman familiar 
with certain classes of work can 
analyze corresponding jobs accurate- 
ly after reasonable training. 

Such a practice is being followed 
successfully in many current cases 
where wage incentive plans are be- 
ing applied with result comparing 
favorably with any obtained in the 
past and with the full co-operation 
of labor, whether organized or not. 
One engineering organization which 
has specialized in labor manage 
ment, control of production and 
wage incentives for 25 years, car- 
ried such a program into some 60 
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With production the 

call of the hour, com- 

fort of workers in hot 
places is supremely im- 
portant. Perkins Man 
Coolers eliminate the de- 
pressing effects of extreme 
heat, restore energy and 
help prevent costly lags 
in production. 
Oscillating and Station- 
ary Types, both portable. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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different plants during 1940, rang- 
ing in size from 100 to 15,000 em- 
ployes. While many of them had 
labor contracts, no labor difficulty 
was encountered and results are 
comparing favorably with those ob- 
tained in similar cases over the 
past 25 years. 

A few briefly summarized case his- 
tories will serve to illustrate some 
of the points made previously. 

Case A: Maintenance shops of 
steel mill in middle west; 200 skilled 
machinists covered by _ incentive 
plan. Since institution of plan, pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has _in- 
creased up to 125 per cent. Machine 
output has increased up to 80 per 
cent. Costs reduced up to 40 per 
cent. Earnings increased up to 30 
per cent. So broad has the improve- 
ment become that this shop now 
handles, in addition to all repair and 
maintenance work for the mill, a 
fair volume of outside or jobbing 
work. Plant operates under CIO- 
SWOC contract. 

Case B: A Wisconsin plant pro- 
ducing mill work, with 450 em- 
ployes. Wage incentive plan in a 
year has lowered costs by $5000 per 
month; wages have increased 15 per 
cent; plant productive capacity has 
increased 18 per cent. Plant oper- 
ates under AFL closed shop agree- 
ment. 

Case C: Small precision parts 
plant in midwest with 600 employes. 
Incentive plan increased labor pro- 
ductivity from 32.8 to 66.9 or 104 
per cent. Cost reduction from $1.75 
to $1.095 per standard dollar or 37.4 
per cent. Increase in wages, 25 per 
cent. No union. 

Case D: An Ohio tube mill, with 
1000 employes. Production now on 
two shifts is equal to that former- 
lv made on three shifts. Wages are 
25 per cent higher; costs are ap- 
preciably lower. Plant operates un- 
der CIO-SWOC contract. 

In conclusion it should be em- 
phasized that any form of wage in- 
centive, if considered by manage- 
ment solely in the light of an incen- 
tive, may prove unworkable. Wage 
incentive, above all, must be held 
a legitimate reward for those will- 
ing and able to do their best. 


Report on Sulphides in 
Slags Now Available 


@ As part of a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the mechanism of 
desulphurization of iron and steel 
by slags, the blast furnace studies 
section, metallurgical division, Bu- 
reau of Mines, in co-operation with 
the Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has made a 
study of ferrous, manganous and 
calcium sulphides in blast furnace 
slags. This report, designated R. I. 
3552, may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Mines, Washington. 
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Steel Supply No Problem 


Alongside Other Factors 


Strikes and nonferrous shortages more imminent 


worries. 


is unprecedented. British hold up carbon steels. 


@ PROBLEMS of steel supply are being dwarfed by 
other more vital issues such as the epidemic of strikes, 
shortages of nonferrous metals and other materials 
used in the steel industry and shortages of skilled 
labor. Despite lengthening deliveries, sold out con- 
ditions over 1941 on some items and many general 
dislocations steelmakers are more convinced than ever 
that eventually there will be a sufficiency of steel. 
Working week in and week out at near full capacity 
of over 80,000,000 tons yearly mills produce a fairly 
stupendous amount of steel. 

Strikes at the Ford Motor Co., which accounts for 
about a third of the steel production at Detroit, large- 
ly caused a drop of 1% points to 98 per cent in the 
national rate last week. 

Many predict that by early summer present wor- 
ried conditions will have given place to calm. By 
then most consumers should have places on order 
books for the rest of 1941. Moreover consumers 
will have become educated in anticipating needs sev- 
eral months ahead as previously they did for only 
a few weeks hence. Again each week sees new or 
remodeled steelmaking equipment in operation. 

Relieving the tension is the request of the British 
that Americans suspend shipments for two months 
on all carbon steels, concentrating on alloy steels, drop 
forgings, pig iron and scrap. Moreover new British 
purchasing here has been much below expectations 
at the start of the year, the desire to conserve cargo 
space being responsible. 

Washington will soon inquire for 300 vessels in ad- 
dition to 200 previously awarded, the new lot to re- 
quire about 825,000 tons of steel, largely plates. About 
335,000 tons of plates will be needed by the Sun Ship- 
building Co., Chester, Pa., for 72 tankers and 12 cargo 
ships, a part of the program of the Maritime Com- 
mission. The Navy has recently purchased 70,000 
tons of plates as part of its regular six months’ mis- 
cellaneous requirements. 

For five ore carriers for service on the Great Lakes 
30,000 tons of plates will be required, some of these 
ships to be of record size. Already limited boat serv- 


ice between Cleveland and Detroit has been established 
through the ice with full ore transporting planned for 
April 10, indicating the earliest and most complete 
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Lack of detailed prices for new quarter 





Demand 


Brisk, with deliveries 


Pres. 


Quoted “price in 
time of shipment.” 


Production 


Down 1% points at 98. 


start on record. Never were mines and docks bet- 
ter prepared for an anticipated record ore season, pre- 
dictions ranging around 75,000,000 tons. 

Structural fabricators predict that in 60 days the 
bulk of defense housing contracts will have been de- 
livered or contracted for when the way will be clear 
for civilian business, much of which is already ap- 
pearing. At Cleveland alone are three live projects 
reaching definite tonnage stage, estimated as aggre- 
gating 60,000 tons, including 10,000 for a brass mill. 

Steelmakers comment that never have banks been 
more liberal in extending credit to stee) purchasers, 
resulting in prompt and complete payment to the mills. 
Banks, too, have performed a service in checking con- 
sumers from placing steel orders in duplicate or tripli- 
cate among several mills. 

Seldom, if ever before, has the industry entered a 
new quarter without prices having been announced 
previously for that quarter. Invoicings continue at 
first quarter quotations on current deliveries, but 
sales carry clauses, “price in effect at time of ship- 
ment,’ with former quarterly prices virtually aban- 
doned. Interest in prices is only mild. 

Pig iron production in March was an all-time high, 
both in aggregate and on a daily basis, 4,702,905 net 
tons for the month and 151,707 tons daily as against 
150,244 tons daily in February and 150,524 tons in 
January, 1941, the previous top. There was a net in- 
crease of three furnaces for the month to 205. 

Scheduled automobile production for the week ended 
April 5 is 120,055, a loss of 4350 for the week, com- 
paring with 101,655 for the like 1940 week. 

As to steel ingot production last week only one dis- 
trict gained, New England, up 7 points to 92. De- 
clines were: Pittsburgh 1 point to 102 per cent; Cleve- 
land 3% points to 96, Buffalo, 4% points to 88%, Cin- 
cinnati 4 points to 93%, St. Louis 1 point to 98 and 
Detroit 21 points to 74 per cent. Unchanged were: 
Chicago at 101%, eastern Pennsylvania at 96, Youngs- 
town at 97, Wheeling at 88 and Birmingham at 90. 

Based on new maximum prices for iron and steel 
scrap, as set up at Washington, two of STEEL’s com- 
posite price groups declined last week, steelworks 
scrap by $1.29 to $18.83 and iron and steel by 14 cents 
to $38.15. Finished steel was unchanged at $56.60. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Apr. > 
$38.15 
56.60 
18.83 


Composite: 
hot 
plate, 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap.. 
Steel 
steel 
tin 


and 
alloy 
nails 


Iron 
rails 
strip 


pipe 


hot pipe 


strip, 


Mar. 29 Mar. 22 
$38.29 $38.29 
56.60 56.60 
20.12 20.12 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
March, 1941 Jan., 1941 
$38.27 $38.38 
56.60 56.60 
20.04 20.88 


—Pig iron. scrap. billets, sheet bars, wire rods. tin plate. wire, sheets, plates, 
and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:— Heavy melting steel and compresse 


Finished Steel Composite:— Plates, 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Apr., 1940 Apr., 1936 

$36.69 $31.10 

55.90 52.20 

16.00 14.39 


shapes, bars, black 
shapes, bars. 
sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
bars, Philadelphia 
bars, Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


bars, 
bars, 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Iron 

Shapes, 
Shapes, 
Shapes, 
Plates, 


Plates, Philadelphia 

Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 
Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods No. 5to “-inch, Pitts. 


Apr. 5, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 
2.15 2.15¢ 2.3% 2.130C 
2.15 2.15 ye hs 2.15 
2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 
2.25 2.25 2.20 2.25 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
2.15 Zan. Bat 2.15 
2.10 2.10 2.10 <.10 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 <.95 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.10 2.10 2.10 1.95 
3.05 3.05 3.05 2.90 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
2.55 2.25 2.55 2.55 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 


° Apr. 5, Mar. Jan. Apr. 
Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
Basic, Valley era AA ous 6, ge oy 23.50 23.50 23.50 22.50 
Basic, eastern, del. ‘Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 20.38 20.38 19.38 19.38 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati. 24.06 24.06 23.06 22.89 
No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Malleable, Chicago eA OR ae 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 30.34 30.34 30.34 30.34 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ‘ 24.19 24.18 24.17 23.17 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.38 125.33 125.33 105.33 
Scrap 
Heavy melt. steel, Pitts. ... .. $20.75 $20.75 $22.15 $16.45 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. 18.75 18.65 19.31 15.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 20.00 19.45 20.15 15.20 
Rails for rolling, Chicago ; 24.25 24.00 24.40 11.25 
Railroad steel specialties, Chic ago 23.40 Z3aoo 23.95 18.05 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens... 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.75 
Chicago, by-product fdry., del.. ie By ie Be By 11.7) 21.20 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled 


Pittsburgh 2.10 
Chicago, Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del 2.201 
Buffalo 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md 1.10¢ 
New York, del 2.34¢c 
Philadelphia, del 2.27 
Granite City, Ill. 2.20¢ 
Middletown, O ?.10¢ 
Youngstown, O. .10¢ 
Birmingham .10¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 65¢ 
Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 3.05¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.056 
Buffalo 3.05% 
Cleveland 3.05¢ 
Detroit, delivered 3.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del 3.37 
New York, del 3.39¢ 
Granite City, M1. 3.15¢ 
Middletown, O 3,05¢ 
Youngstown, O 3.05¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 3.70¢ 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.506 
Buffalo 3.50¢ 
Sparrows Point, Md $.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.67¢ 
New York, delivered 3.74¢c 
Birmingham ; 3.50c¢ 
Granite City, Il 3.60c 
Middletown, O. . . 850¢ 
Youngstown, O. 3.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.05¢ 
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Black Plate, No. 29 and Lighter 


Pittsburgh 3.05¢c 
Chicago, Gary 3.05¢ 
Granite City, III. 3.15¢ 
Tong Ternes No. 24 Unassorfed 
Pittsburgh, Gary 3.80¢ 
Pacific Coast 4.55c 
Enameling Sheets 

No. 10 No. 20 
Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Chicago, Gary 2.75¢ 3.35¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85¢ 3.45¢ 
Youngstown, O. 2.75c 3.35¢ 
Cleveland . Bae 3.35¢ 
Middletown, O. 2.75¢c 3.35¢ 
Pacific Coast 3.40¢c 4.00¢c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 

No. No. No 

302 303 3404 

Bars 24.00 26.00 25.00 

Plates 27.00 29.00 29.00 

Sheets 34.00 36.00 36.00 

Hot strip 21.50 27.00 23.50 

Cold strip 28.00 33.00 30.00 
20% Ni.-Cr, Clad 

Plates 18.00* 

Sheets 19.00 

*Annealed and pickled 

Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 416 430 442 

Bars 18.50 19.00 19.00 22.50 

Plates 21.50 22.00 22.00 25.59 


Sheets 26.50 27.00 29.00 32.50 
Hot strip 17.00 18.25 17.50 24.00 


Coid stp. 22.00 23.50 22.50 32.00 


Steel Plate 


Pittsburgh ; ieee ee 
New York, del. .2.29¢c-2.44¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.15¢e-2.30¢c 
Boston, delivered 2.43c-2.57¢ 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.10c 
Birmingham .. 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Pa. ; 2.10c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .. 2.10¢c 
Claymont, Del. 2.10¢--2.25¢ 
Youngstown 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports : 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2.65¢ 
Steel Floor Plates 

Pittsburgh 3.35¢ 
Chicago 3.35C 
Gulf ports 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 4.00¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh 2.10¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.21% 
New York, del. 227¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.41¢c 
Bethlehem 2.10¢c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, del. 2.30¢c 
Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Gulf ports 2.45¢ 
Birmingham 2.10¢ 
St. Louis. del. . woe 
Pacific Coast ports... 2.75e 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin Plate, Coke (base box) 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $5.00 
Granite City, Il. 5.10 


Mfg. Terne Plate (base box) 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chicago $4.30 

Granite City, Il. 4.40 
Roofing Ternes 


Pittsburgh base, package 112 
sheets 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 


8-lb. $12.00 25-lb. $16.00 
15-lb. 14.00 30-lb. 17.20 
20-l1b. 15.00 40-lhb. 19.50 
Bars 


Soft Steel 
(Base, 20 tons or over) 


Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2 15¢ 
Duluth 2.20C 
Birmingham 2.10C 
Cleveland 2.15¢c 
Buffalo ' 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.205C 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.52¢ 
New York, del. .49c 
Gulf ports va | weed 
Pacific Coast ports : 2.80¢ 
Rail Steel 
(Base, 5 tons or cver) 

Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 
Chicago or Gary oe; 2.19¢ 
Detroit, delivered 2.25¢c 
Clevelana 2.15¢ 

STEEL 











SMe a Sa 











I cosa achat a a gis eh os i 2.15¢c 
TEIPMGMAM: 2... ese cine 2.15¢c 
Ql”. ras 2.50c 
Pacific Coast ports .... 2.80c 
Iron 
Ser er 
Philadelphia, del. ..... 2.37c 
Pittsburgh, refined . ..3.50-8.00c 
Terre Haute, Ind. ..... 2.15c 
Reinforcing 


New Billet Bars, Base 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young., 


Sparrows Pt., Pitts.. 2.15c 
Ree, EE esc och a 
Pacific Coast ports | saa -aeee 


Rail Steel Bars, Base 
Pittsburgh, yary, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 


land. BTM. «....2.40... Base 
AGtlne ONE kG ciwan ces 2.50¢ 
Pacific Coast ports 2k«. ee 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 


coated wire nails..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples.. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire.... 3.05c 
Galv. fence wire ...... 3.40¢c 
Woven wire fencing (base 

C. 1 CORR): oo cs ss 67 
Single loop bale ties, 

(base C.L. column) ... 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless’ wire, 

CUE es iv oa Seams VW 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, __Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 


wire) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ....... 2.60c 
Spring wire .... cece «68.000 


Worcester, Mass., “$2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. .$3.85 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh .... 2.65c 3.35c 

Chicago ...... 2.65¢ 3.35c 

Gary, Ind. .... 265c 3.35¢ 

EOENUIE S56 6s . 2.70e *3.45¢c 

Cleveland ..... 2.65c 3.35¢ 

Baral «i+... 2SSe 3.35¢c 
*Delivered. 


Alloy Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 20 tons or over) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 


ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.70c 
Detroit, delivered ........2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
BOO. wcaee 0.35 S100; «..: G70 
MeO. os «cee oe 1.35 
| ne ie BOUGs cess 3.80 
BO. . ois sae | oe 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .... 0.55 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 
RE oo a oss aigraitic wale 1.20 
mauve U.eo-a20 Cr: .....:.. O@ 
5100 Cr. spring flats ...... 0.15 
6100 bars .... ices see ee 
6100 spring flats errr 
ees, VS 68h ase See a's 1.50 
Garoem VON. ...<:........ GSS 
9200 spring flats ...... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Coates- 
MS We ce ask wh wins s 3.50¢c 


April 7, 1941 


New York, del. 
Pacific Coast ports 
Cooperage hoop, 


Spikes, R. R. base .. 
Track bolts, base ...... 
. Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham. 
Tie plates, base ... 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 — 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. 
i 200 
; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Cleveland, 
Dis- 


Semifinished hex, 
%-inch and less. 


1% and larger .. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot strip, 1 ton or over; 
cold, 3 tons or over) 
Hot Strip, 12-inch and less 
Chicago, 
Cleveland, 
Middle- 
town, Birmingham .. 


Young., 
Birm.. 
carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown 


Cleve., 


Worcester, Mass. “$4 hig 
Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 
Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill 
i Pittsburgh 
.32.50-35.50 
billet qual., 
, Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 


Cents per pound 
, mills. 


Chicago. 
counts for carloads additional 


full containers, add 10% 


Carriage and Machine 
x 6 and smaller 


. and 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
; with nuts attached 
73 off; bulk 81 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, 


U.SS. 


Headless set screws ... 


S.A.E. 
66 70 
63 65° 
61 62 
60 
.68 off 
.74.0 off 
.64.0 off 
2.40c 


Buffalo 


2.T0c 


"* 


2.42¢c 
2.46¢ 


2.75 


oc 


2.20C 


2.80c 
2 90¢e 
2.90¢ 
3.00c 
Pitts. 


2.95¢c 
3.05¢ 
3.05¢ 
3.35¢c 


$40.00 


39.00 


2.70c 
2.35¢ 
3.00c 
4.15¢c 


3.15¢ 


2.15¢ 


to 
kegs 


68 off 
.66 off 
a ; .64 oft 
6 and larger, all lengths 62 oft 
6-in. 


62 off 
52.5 off 


or 5000 


60 off 
.68.5 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Wrought washers, 


in carloads. Gary, 


to 3, lap weld 


6 lap weld 


9 to 12 lap weld 


Boiler Tubes 


minimum 

seamless steel boiler tubes, 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; 
base price per 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Rivets, Washers 


Cleve., 


bolt 
€.1, 


Welded Iron, 


Base discounts on steel 


Chgo., 

. 38.40¢e 
65-10 off 

Fists. 

jobbers 


$5.75 off 


Steel, 


pipe. 


to consumers 


ind., ‘ 
1 point 
. Chicago delivery 


points 


less 


respectively. 


, Pittsburgh 
Butt Weld 


BIK. 
63% 
66% 
68 % 


30 
34 
38 


37% 
Lap Weld 


61 
64 
66 
65 


30% 
31% 
33% 


32% 
28 % 


Line Pipe 


butt weld 29 


26 % 
on 
28 % 


Or} 


af 


23 % 


Steel 
$ 9.72 


11.06 
12.38 
13.79 
15.16 
16.58 
17.54 
18.35 
23.15 
28.66 
44.25 
68.14 


Seamless 


Hot 


Gage Rolled 


7.82 
9,26 
10.23 
11.64 
13.04 
14.54 


f.o.b. 


base. 


Galv. 
54 
58 
60% 


wall 
cut- 


Pitts- 
100 feet 


Char- 


coal 


Iron 


26.57 
29.00 
31.36 
39.81 
49.90 
73.93 


Cold 
Drawn 


9.01 
10.67 
11.79 
13.42 
15.03 
16.76 








2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 


2%”0.D. 2 17.54 20.21 
2% ”O0.D. 2 18.59 21.42 
oD. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”"VU.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
a « ChE 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 


4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in. 52.00 


Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.U0, 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs. 
Birm., Sparrows Point. . $34.00 
Duluth (billets) ; ... 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 

Young, Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth ie 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered , 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No.5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over gy to 4f-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10; Galves- 
ton up $0.25; Pacific Coast up 
$0.50. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 


3-12-inch $52.00 
12-18-inch 54.00 
18-inch and over , 56.00 


Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur. $5.00- 5.75 
Connellsville, fdry. 5.25- 6.00 
Connell. prem. fdry. 6.00- 6.60 
New River fdry. 6.50- 7.00 
Wise county fdry. 5.50- 6.50 
Wise county fur. 5.00- 5.25 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., dei.. 11.85-12.30 


Chicago, outside del. 11.00 
Chicago, delivered 11.75 
Terre Haute, del. 11.25 
Milwaukee, ovens 11.75 
New England, del. 13.00 
St. Louis, del. 11.75 
Birmingham, ovens 7.50 
Indianapolis, del. 11.25 
Cincinnati, del. 11.00 
Cleveland, del. 11.55 
Buffalo, del. 11.75 
Detroit, del. 11.50 
Philadelphia, del. 11.63 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol 14.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree 27.00¢c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢c 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢c 


Per lb. f.0o.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
lbs.) 13.75 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 12.75 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 


bbls. to jobbers 7.00¢ 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 
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Pig Iron 
include switching charges only as 
25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. 
Gross tons 


Delivered prices 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 pe 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala.§ 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Duluth 
Erie, Pa. 

Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Hamilton, O. 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


Sparrow’s Point, Md 
Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


No.2 Malle- 
Fdry. able’ Basic 
$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 
20.38 ; 19.38 
25.00 25.50 24.50 
. 24.00 24.50 23.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
24.50 24.50 eats 
24.00 24.50 23.50 
25.00 25.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
22.00 : . 
24.00 24.00 23.50- 
} 24.50 24.50 24.50 
25.00 . 24.50 
25.00 25.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 
(24.00—- 24.00 23.50- 
24.50 24.50 24.50 





noted. 
above 


Besse- 
mer 


$26.00 
24.00 
26.00 
25.00 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
25.00 
25.00 
26.00 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50 
24.50- 
25.00 
26.00 
24.50 
24.50—- 
25.00 


Saginaw, Mich., 
St. Louis, northern 
St. Louis from Birmingham. 
St. Paul from Duluth 
+Over 0.70 phos. 

Low 


from Detroit... 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
... 24.50 24.50 24.00 
eres. ey agus 23.62 eens 
26.63 26.63 27.13 
Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge 
Valley furnace .......... $23.50 
Pree. et. es cae ew ees 23.50 


Charceal 
Lake Superior fur. ..... $27 00 
do., del. Chicago....... 30.34 
TS i 26:50 


+Silvery 
Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $29.50; 6.51-7—$30.00; 


7-7.50—$30.50; 
9-9.50 





7.51-8—$31.00; 
$32.50; Buffalo, $1.25 higher. 


8-8.50—$31.50; 8.51-9—$32.00; 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo, 
is quoted with freight allowed. 
Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 


$1 per tonadd. Each unit over 3% 


, add $1 per ton. 








2 Ladle Brick 
§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
or higher. Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press ............. $28.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: A , Wire cut . 26.00 
Akron, O., from Cleveland 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 — eg Ra Siawmeetin 
Baltimore from Birmingham} 25.61 te 25.11 super Quality ro x 
Boston from Birmingham} 25.12 “<s bts Ra i hs Saws bey $60.80 pene in Gene rr" 
ston from Everett, Mass 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 ne 
Boston from E - ass. —s oy —o First Quality Chewelah, Wash., net 
Boston from Buffalo : ; 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 = ss 
diate at prt Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky... 47.50 oA || aa a cere ae 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 , ees get “ : ; 
’ 4 » ; 25,34 OR 2c 5A aC ‘ Alabama, Georgia ...... 47.50 net ton, bags ......... 26.90 
Canton, O. from Cleveland 5.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey 52.50 
Chicago from Birmingham 24.22 : : : is So oe ‘ Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O 24.44 25.11 24.61 Second Quality Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Birmingham? 24.06 23.06 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 42.75 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cleveland from Birmingham} 24.12 , 23.62 Georgia, Alabama ..... $4.20 Chrome brick .......... $50.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O. 25.94 25.94 25.44 gies Oe a 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 50.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 2460 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick 72.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, First quality ........... 39.90 Chem. bonded magnesite 61.00 
Toledo or Detroit 27.19 27.19 Intermediate ....... 36.10 FI 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham} 26.15 : Second quality ......... 31.35 uors 
Newark. N. J., from Bethlehem. 26.53 27.03 ee par 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 24.96 Maileable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26. 34 25.34 es All ORGS ki kuacssss., S568 pd., tide, net ton. $25.00-$26.00 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ill., Ky., net ton, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsyivania .......... $47.50 carloads, all rail. 20.00-21.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E.Chicago ...... 55.10 90; DOIG 6. oc 20.00 
$1.24 Birmingham, Ala. 47.50 No. 2 lump. . 20.00-21.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Do., 20 1008 ..... 11.75¢c DRC TIO: Scars s.o stevens 145.00 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
carlots, duty pd. $120.00 Do., less-ton lots . 12,00c Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 contract, carlots, 2 x 
Ton lots 130.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 12.25c Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 ee | Se ae are 14.50¢ 
Less ton lots 133.50 67-72% low carbon: 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Do., 2% er oe 13.00c 
Less 200 Ib. lots . 138.00 Car- Ton Less carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 Spot 4c higher 
Do , car lots del. Pitts. 125.33 loads lots ton Do., spot me 160.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
. 91 oF -— a a Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 carloads, bulk, freight 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ) é 50c or , . > 
eee an ag eal agpp 22 Carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.75¢ no’ spot, ton lots .... 165.00 allowed, ton ......... $74.50 
Palmerton, Pa., spot vo. 1% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.75¢ Ton lots 84.50 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight 0.20% carb. 20.50¢ a1.e 21.75¢ Alsifer, contract carlots, Less-ton lots, 1b. ..... 4.00¢ 
allowed, c.1 74.50 9.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75¢ —f.0,b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50¢ Less 200 1b. lots, Ib. . 4.25c 
Do., ton lot 87.00 Spot %c higher Do,,-ton iets ...... 8.00c Spot %-cent higher 
Do., 75 per cent 135.00 Ferromolybdenum, 55. Do., less-ton lots ..... 8.50C Manganese B riquets, 
aaa m_ — eas 151.00 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. Spot *%c lb. higher contract carloads, 
Spot, $5 a ton higner. ee ae ere i 
I mill, 1b 0.95 Chreusiem Baleusts, con- _— widen allowed, 
Silicomanganese, c.l., 2% Calcium molybdate, 1b. tract. freight ¢ ed De eee ese eeee . 5.50c 
, ract, freight allowed, T > 
per cent carbon 118.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 lb. carlots, bulk 7.00c pn lots tet ener eee 6.00c 
1% % carbon 128.00 Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, Do., ton lots .......... — ate eee: ee 
Contract ton price lb., con. ti., f.0.b, Niag- Do., less-ton lots..... 7.75 | ee oe 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 ara Falls, ton lots $1.23 Do., less 200 Ibs...... 8.00c Zirconium Alloy, 12-15%, 
over contract. Do., less-ton lots 5 1.25 Spot %c lb. higher contract, carloads, 
. ree 20-25% carbon, 0.10 DuUIK, @ross ton ..«... 102.50 
re seerunee wong and., 1 90 2.00 max., ton lots, Ib. 1.35 Tungsten Metal Powder, RE RRS Eine eee ic, Se oa 108.00 
con. del. cars setae Do., less-ton lots...... 1.40 according to grade, gft-20% contract, car- 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to Spot 5c higher te a 200-1b. _ a shane eases 14.00c 
40%, lb., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 » t ene, rum ios, ib. ........ G2.50 eee 15.00c 
Bn my ag 50 — Do., smaller lots ...... 2.60 Do., less-ton lots ..... 16.00c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, contract, 10. con. COL, S 1 loha 
7.386 f.o.b. Niagara Falls $2.25 y pot %c higher 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Do. less-ton lots..... 239 *#nadium Pentoxide, Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 pF at ngage PaO ' contract, lb. contained $1.10 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric Spot is 10c higher a ea eae 1.15 200-lb. kegs, lb. ..... $2.60 
furn., per ton, c. L., 23- Technical molybdenum Do., 100-200 lb. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 lybdenum, Ib. molyb. er., contract, Ib, con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochreme, 66-70 chro- cont., f.o.b. mill.... 0.80 chrome, ton lots ..... 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do., spot ............ 85.00 lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.o.b. pro- 
carlots .. 11.00¢ carlots, contr., net ton. $142.50 SURO Sing x cole FS 84.00¢c GUuCErs’ PIARE .....6 cas. 80.00c 
STEEL 
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" Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 
4 Plates Struc- -————Sheets- ae Cold -—Cold Drawn Bars——, 
4 Soft ¥%-in.& tural Floor Hot Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E S.A.E 
j Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
' IR irda bia cigia, 8 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 5.25 3.55 4.05 4.65 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.16 
Baltimore ........ 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 5.25 3.50 ae 5.05 ; 4.05 ; 
INOTEOIN, V@. ....5.. 4.00 4.10 <6s% 4.05 4.05 5.45 3.85 , 5.40 ' 4.15 
3 ee 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 5.25 8.25 4.30 4.75 3.22 3.75 8.40 6.75 
q PaCCBOUren ....25.. 3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.35 ‘ 4.65 : 3.65 8.40 6.75 
q RU VOIGNG 5... seces 3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
| ae 3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
: ear 3.90 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.95 5.55 3.65 . 5.50 , 4.42 ‘ , 
t ; Cincinnati ........ 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
4 Chicago .......... 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
c5 lt 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.50 4.35 5.00 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
Milwaukee ....... 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
ae Fo 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 5.29 3.39 4.12 4.87 3.61 4.02 8.77 7a 
Mansas City ...... 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 5.60 3.90 ; 5.00 ‘ 4.30 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 5.30 3.45 : 5.01 ‘ 3.97 
Memphis ...... 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 5.71 3.85 5.25 4.31 
Chattanooga : 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 5.68 3.75 4.50 1.39 
Tuisa, Okla. ....... 4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 6.09 4.19 ; 5.54 4.69 
Birmingham sos See 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 5.93 3.45 4.75 1.43 
New Orleans... 4.60 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
Houston, Tex. .... 3.75 5.95 5.95 3.85 3.85 5.50 4.20 ; 5.25 . 6.60 
i 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 5.75 4.00 6.50 5.25 : 5.75 
Portland, Oreg. 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 ; 
Los Angeles 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.15 4.15 6.40 4.30 6.50 3.20 ‘ 6.60 10.55 9.80 
San Francisco 3.75 4.25 6.00 3.90 3.90 5.60 3.70 6.40 5.65 6.80 10.65 9.20 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)— BASE QUANTITIES 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
1050 Series Series Series Series Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 
ee 4.28 7.75 6.05 5.80 7.90 300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in 
New York (Met.) 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 ; San Francisco; 300-4999 pounds in Portland; 300-9999 Seattle; 400- 
Philadelphia : 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400-3999 pounds in B’ham., Memphis 
Baltimore .. ; 4.45 . ; + : Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
Norfolk, Va. .. ined cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Kansas City and St. 
. , : ‘ ; Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
Buffalo 3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 
Pittsburgh ... 3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
Cleveland .. .. 3.30 Too 5.85 5.85 7.70 1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
Detroit ... , 3.48 7.67 5.97 Sie 7.19 Los Angeles; 300-4999 in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Boston; 
Cincinnati 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis, Tulsa; 3500 and over 
= ™ me _ a — in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in Kansas 
coon Paks oar Lo pp a a City; 150 and over in Memphis; 25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 
‘ oe o” a pope 750-4999 in San Francisco. 
Milwaukee 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 7.73 Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity: extr = lots 
St. Louis .. 3.84 7.72 6.02 5.77 7.87 en — ; as apy oe am 
of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 
Seattle : 5.85 ; 8.00 7.85 8.65 except 0-299 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle; 
Portland, Oreg. 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 1000 pounds and over on alloy, except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
Los Angeles . 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
San Francisco 5.25 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle 





CURRENT IRON AND STEEL PRICES OF EUROPE 


Dollars at $4.021% per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 


By Cable or Radio Furnace— 








i £ 
BRITISH : _ = 
Gross Tons f.o.b Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $25.79 6 & Ola’ 
U.K. Ports Basic pig iron : sé i ‘ 24.28 6 O Gla, 
£Esqd Furnace coke, f.o.t. ovens ; 7.15 115 6 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over..........e.ee005 $66.50 16 10 0 Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over 49.37 12 50 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 2.6lc 14 10 € 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re-rolled... . 3.60¢ 20 00 Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-in« ; 17c 17 12 Oft 
BEPCTUTAT BURDOR oo 60 oa ckaa es sac dees aac seeds 2.79¢ 15 10 0 Rs x: . cecwe 2.77¢ 15 8 Ott 
Ship plates . ‘ ; awe 2.9le 16 3 OTT 
PUNE SROROR Gag cageetes suet siveGescaueasecee ecw 2.90¢ 16 26 Boiler plates... ieee’ ei ma - 3.06c 17 O 6tt 
ss : lack, 24 gage -ton lots ar er 7 15 
CS SSA ee or ey Tee sive 17 12 6 ack, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and ov . ve #.10c 22 15 0 
lvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4-ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
UNE MACRO O BANC Soon siwels 32H 6 6S WE on Kho. caH Se 4.00c 22 5.0 ‘ld drawn, catch weight coils. 2-t 
; ‘ 4.28 23 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage......... 4.6lc 25 12 6 . mm Z af 
strips, hot-rolled.......... ‘ ‘ee -30c 18 70 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pounds............ . Sew 1 11 4 bs 
(a) del. Middleshiough 5s rebaic *o approved custcmers. ttRebate 
British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlaaitic sziboard duty-p.id. 15s cn certain condic‘ons., 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers except where otherwise stated; tindicates brokers 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 18.00 
Bos. dock No. 1 exp. 17.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 18.25-18.75 
Buffalo, No. 1 21.00-21.50 


Buffalo, No, 2 19.00-19.50 


Chicago, No. 1 20.00 
Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 19.00 


Cincinnati, dealers. 18.25-18.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 20.00-20.50 
Cleveland, No. 2 19.00-19.50 
Detroit, No. 1 +17.00-17.50 
Detroit, No. 2 . $16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 20.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 18.50-19.00 
Federal, Ill., No. 2 16.75-17.25 
Granite City, R. R. 
No. 1 : 
Granite City, No. 2 
Los Ang., No. 1 net 
Los Ang., No. 2 net 
N. Y. dock No. 1 exp. 
Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 
Pittsburgh, No, 1 
Pittsburgh, No, 2 
St. Louis, No, 1 
St. Louis, No, 2 . 16.50-17.00 
San Fran., No. 1 15.00-15.50 
San Fran., No. 2 14.00-14.50 
Seattle, No. 1 vr 15.00 
Toronto, dirs., No. 1 12.25-12.50 
Valleys, No. 1 21.00-21.50 


17.50-18.00 
16.50-17.00 
14.50-15.00 
13.50-14.00 

716.50 
21.00-21.50 
20.50-21.00 
19.50-20.00 


17.25-18.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, factory 19,00-19.50 
Chicago, dealers 18.50-19.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 17.00-17.50 
Cleveland 20.00-20.50 
Detroit +17.50-18.00 
E. Pa.,.new mat,... 20.00 


E. Pa., old mat. 17.50-18.00 
Los Angeles, net... 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh . 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis 15.00-15.50 
San Francisco, net.. 13.00-13.50 
a ae re 20.50-21.00 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Buffalo, No. 1 19.00-19.50 


Buffalo, No. 2.. 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland ..... . 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh ....... 19.50-20.00 
St. Louis 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, dealers 10.00-10.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 

Chicago 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 12.50-13.00 
Detroit . 13.50-14.00 


St. Louis 12.00-12.50 


Toronto, dealers 9.00 
BUSHELING 

Birmingham, No. 1 16.00 
Buffalo, No. 1 19.00-19.50 
Chicago, No, 1 18.50-19.00 


Cincin., No. 1 deal... 14.25-14.75 
Cincin., No. 2 deal... 7.75- 8.25 
Cleveland, No, 2 . 14.00-14.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new.t16.50-17.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 20.50-21.00 
Toronto, dealers 7.00- 7.59 


MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) 





applying on current 
this issue. 





These prices represent the market prior to announcement 
of maximum prices by the Stabilization Division, National 
Defense Advisory Commission, effective April 3. They apply 
on contracts to be shipped before April 10. 
business will be found on page 25 of 


Stabilized prices, 








Chicago hy a 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 10.00-10.50 
Cleveland, no alloy. 13.50-14.00 
Detroit 411.00-11.50 
Eastern Pa. ss 15.50-16.00 
Los Angeles ... 4.00- 5.00 
New York 410.50-11.00 
Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 
St. Louis 12.00-12.50 
San Francisco 5.00 
Toronto, dealers. . 78.75- 9.00 


J EE ee 15.50-16.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 
BGraIO ...... 16.00-16.50 
oO 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, specl, anal. 16.25-16.75 
Detroit ses es oT Raa OO 
Pitts., alloy-free.... 17.00-17.50 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 
Boston district ..... 78.50- 9.50 
Buffalo 14,50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland 16.00-16.50 
Eastern Pa. 14.50 
SE bo do xa > oo +12.50-13.00 
New York os ae o TR00-13. 50 
Pittsburgh 17.00-17.50 
Toronto, dealers.... *8.75- 9.0U 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham ....... 8.50 
Boston dist. chem.. .+11.25-11.50 
og kg a gists 14.50-15.00 
Chicago 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 9.25- 9.75 
Cleveland ye 16.00-16.50 
tT: | i bE 
E. Pa., chemical.... 17.50-18.00 
i a oy ee 711.50-12.00 
St. Louis 10.75-11.25 
Toronto, dealers 78.75- 9.00 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
CD cok eke ee 23.50-24.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

SNE Sono ge ee ie 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis 21.50-22.00 
SPRINGS 

Ruffalo 25.00-25.50 


24.75-25.25 
23.50-24.00 
26.00-26.50 


26.75-27.25 


Chicago, coil ...... 
Cnicagy, leaf 
oT i 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 23.25-23.75 
STEEL, RAILS, SHORT 

Birmingham ....... 20.00 
Buffalo 27.00-27.50 


Chicago (3 ft.) 24.00-24.50 
Chicago (2 ft.)..... 24.50-25.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 25.25-25.75 
Detroit ; . . $22.50-23.00 
Pitts., 2 ft. and less 26.75-27.25 
St. L. 2 ft. & less.. 24.00-24.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


i eer: 22.00-22.50 
Chicago 20.00 
Cleveland ......... 24.00 
Pittsburgh . .22.00 (nom.) 
St. Louis . 20.00-20.50 
Seattle 18.00-18.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 
Chicago, net .. 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers... 13.25-13.75 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham 16.00 
Boston district..... 711.75-12.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 14.25-14.¢0 
St. Louis, No. 2 16.50-17.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston district ....+13.50-14.00 


lo | 19.00-19.50 
Cleveland 18.50-19.00 
Detroit 716.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh ... 20.00-20.50 


FORGE SCRAP 
Boston district 
Chicago, heavy 


712.75-13.00° 
24.00-24.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, plates 26.00-26.50 
Cleveland, crops 26.00-26.50 
Detroit, thin gage. .+1.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., crops 25.50-26.00 
Pitts., billet, bloom, 
Slab crops 
Toronto, dealers 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


27.00-27.56 


13.50-14.0U 


Buffalo .. 25.00-25.50 
Chicago .. 24,00-24,50 
Cleveland . 22.00-22.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 25.50-26.00 
Pittsburgh ..... .. 26.50-27.009 
Seattle 15.00 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

5 feet and over 
Birmingham ....... 20.00 
(Rea er 718.50-19.00 
Chicago : cesnee 2£4.00-24:50 
peew York . 2.04.5. 719.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa. 26.00-26.50 
St. Louis 22.50-23.00 


STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham 
Boston district 


cae a 18.00 
.. »+20.00-20.50 


Chicago, net 26.00-26.50 
Eastern Pa. 27.50-28.00 
St. Louis 25.50-26.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago (cut) 23.50-24.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 20.00-20.50 


SHAFTING 





prices 


25.00-25.52 


19.75-20.25 


castern Pa. 
St. Louis, 1%-3%” 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham iron... 
Boston dist., iron. . 
Buffalo, steel 
Buffalo iron : 
Chicago, iron ...... 
Chicago, rolled steel 


18.00 
. 16.50-17.00 
24.50-25.0U 
21.50-22.00 
20.50-21.00 
23.00-23.50 


Cincin., iron deal... 19.50-20.00 
Eastern Pa., iron... 23.50-24.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 26.50-27.00 
Pittsburgh. iron . 22.00-22.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 26.75-27.25 
St. Louis iron 21.75-22.25 


St. Louis, steel 22.50-23.00 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ....... 19.50 
Boston, No. 1 mach.719.00-19.50 
N. Eng., del. No. 2 19.25-19.50 
N. Eng. del. textile 22.00-23.00 
Buffalo, cupola 20.50-21.00 
Buffalo, mach. . 22.50-23.00 


Chicago, agri. net 19.75-20.25 
Chicago, auto net.. 19.50-20.00 
Chicago, railr’d net 20.00-20.50 


Chicago, mach. net. 21.50-22.00 
Cincin., mach. deal.. 21.50-22.0C 
Cleveland, mach. 24.00-24.50 
Detroit, cupola, net.719.00-19.50 


Eastern Pa., cupola 26.00-26.50 
E. Pa., No. 2 ... 23.00-23.50 
E. Pa., yard fdry. 23.00-23.50 


16.50-17.00 
22.50-23.00 
14.50-15.00 
14.00-15.00 
20.00-20.5U0 
22.00-22.50 


Los Angeles , 
Pittsburgh, cupola 
San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. L., agri. mach. 
St. L., No. 1 mach. 
Toronto No. 1 mach., 

net dealers 


1 21.50.22.00 


HEAVY CAST 

Boston dist. break. 
New England, del... 20.00-20.50 
Buffalo, break. 18.00-18.5U 
Cleveland, break, net 18.50-19.00 


+18 00-18.25 


Detroit, auto net. ..719.50-20.00 
Detroit, break. .717.50-18.00 
poesvern Fa. <..... 24.00 
Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-14.0U0 
New York break. 417.00 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham 13.50 
Boston district r15.5vV 
Buffalo 18.00-18.50 


Chicago, net .. 14.50-15.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, net . $13.00-13.50 
Eastern Pa. , 20.50-21.00 
New York fdry. 717.50 
St. Louis 17.00-17.50 
Toronto dealers, net. +17.50-18.00 


MALLEABLE 

New England, del... 
Buffalo Rocka) esa 
Ch.cago, R. R. 
Cincin. gri., deal. 
Cleveland, rail .. 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 
Los Angeles 


22.00-23.00 
24.00-24.50 
24.50-25.00 
18.00-18.50 
25.00-25.50 
23.00-23.50 

12.50 











Birmingham 9.50 Birmingham ....... 18.00 Boston district ....419.75-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail 26.00-26.50 
Buffalo 14.00-14.50 Boston district.....+15.75-16.00 New York ........ 721.00-21.50 St. Louis, R. R. 21.50-22.00 
Ores Eastern Local Ore Spanish, No. African Manganese Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. basic, 50 to 60% Nom. Jncluding war risk but not 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Foundry and basic Chinese wolframite, duty, cents per unit cargo lots. 
56-63%, contract. . 10.00 net ton, duty pd..$23.50-24.00 Caucasian, 50-52%. kee > 
Gross ton, 51% % Foret e Brazil iron ore, 68- So. African, 48%... 65.00-67.00 
Ss oreign Ore er ran 7.50¢ Brazilian, 46 % 60.00-62.00 
ower Lake Porte Cents per unit, c.i.f, Atlantic Low phos. (.02 Chilean, 47% «+. 65.00 
Old range bessemer $4.75 ports MAX.) ........-.. 6.00e Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Mesabi nonbessemer .... 4.45 Manganiferous ore, F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. free ...-....... 67.50 
High phosphorus ..... 4.35 45-55% Fe., 6-10% Scheelite, imp. . 23.50-24.00 Molybdenum 
Mesabi bessemer ........ 4.60 Mang. ............. Nom. Chrome ore, Indian, Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Old range nonbessemer.. 4.60 N. African low phos. Nom. 48% gross ton, cif. $43.00-46.00 Mo. cont., mines. . $0.75 
STEEL 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 108 


Although the scrap iron and strel 
industry had expected announce- 
ment of maximum prices and differ- 
entials by the price stabilization 
division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission it was thrown 
into confusion by promulgation, 
Thursday, of schedules and rules. 
The order and ceiling prices are 
presented on pages 23-25, this issue. 

Uncertainty preceding the gov- 
ernment action had prevented trad- 
ing to a great extent and prices 
were largely nominal on most 
grades. On publication of the new 
prices trading practically stopped 
until the trade could digest the new 
figures and adjust itself to the situ- 
ation. 

The new prices are to apply on 
all purchases after April 3 but deal- 
ers are allowed until April 10 for 
completion of deliveries on con- 
tracts made at old prices previous 
to April 3. First reaction of the 
industry to this provision was that 
the time allowance was far too 
short to allow shipments to be made 
on standing contracts and consid- 
erable losses would result from full 
application of this clause. 


This opinion crystallized on action 
at several points, of which the Chi- 
cago group is typical. <A_ resolu- 
tion to Leon Henderson, of the 
price stabilization division, was for- 
warded Thursday afternoon, asking 
extension of this time limit and a 
delegation of scrap dealers went to 
Washington that night to present 
their case, 

Another feature tending to unset- 
tle the situation is the incomplete 
coverage of the price announce- 
ment, numerous important grades 
not being included. It will take 
some time and negotiation to estab- 
lish prices on these materials, in 
line with other grades. Unification 
of price relationships may require 
several weeks, in the opinion of 
many dealers. 

While price announcement is be- 
ing taken in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion by the industry in general, sev- 
eral districts fear the new differen- 
tials will work to their disadvant- 
age in obtaining sufficient tonnage 
for consumer needs. Brokers at 
Pittsburgh believe that district is 
pocketed and that differentials are 
too small to permit equal compe- 
tition with other districts. Sup- 
porting this view, brokers in the 
New York area believe little steel- 
making scrap will move to Pitts- 
burgh and under the new schedule 
brokers will be able to pay more 
relatively for shipment to Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Buffalo, notably to 
the latter by water. 

New England interests view with 
some alarm the sharp drop in de- 
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LEP E11 0a NOUR BUILDINGS 


AGAINST FIRE AND WEATHER... 


x Cut Maintenance 
To The Bone With 





ASBESTOS AND ASPHALT 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


LEAR the decks for the main job — PRODUCTION. 

You can’t afford at this time to be hampered by 
costly upkeep and inefficiency, either in buildings 
or equipment. 


When you buy materials, buy on the basis of known 
performance, minimum yearly cost and mainte- 
nance. You get these definite results when you 
improve with CAREY materials. 


CAREY Industrial Products cut costs from founda- 
tion to roof. They offer permanent protection against 
fire and weather . .. reduce heat losses ... save 
fuel... prevent dampness... 


tioning ... minimize maintenance. 


improve air condi- 


CAREY materials are the development of over sixty 
years of manufacturing experience -—~ 


backed by extensive modern re- | PROVE PRotecne 
search and proving in the service / pin W 
© Prorirs— 

ee 





of industry. Their use is insurance Ln 
against costly experimentation. 
Write for new book —"Proved 
Protection Against Wasted 


Profits’’— address Dept. 7l. 






‘THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 
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livered price and believe prices in 
that territory will experience the 
most severe adjustment downward 
of any part of the country. Concern 
is manifested that New England 
delivered prices will be so low 
as to divert tonnage to mills out- 
side the district to a greater degree 
than in the past. 

Another factor causing complaint 
against the April 10 deadline for 
completing contracts lies in the 
fact that considerable scrap has 
been bought at upper Great Lakes 
ports for shipment by water to 
lower lake consuming points. Ob- 
viously this cannot be moved by 
that date and hope is held that 
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some provision may be made to 
extend the time to cover this factor. 

No estimate can be made of total 
unshipped scrap under contract but 
in the Pittsburgh district it is be- 
lieved more than 300,000 tons is 
under contract, most of which can 
not be covered before the deadline. 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 104, 105 


Delivery dates on steel sheets con- 
tinue to recede and many producers 
have little remaining capacity until 
late in the year. Stripmakers are 










* Ordinary cast or alloy iron guides have a tendency to “pick-up” 
after a few hours’ service and unless frequently changed will leave * 
a mar on the surface of the finished product. 


* This difficulty is easily overcome by hard-facing the wearing sur- 
faces of guides with Stoodite applied by either the electric or the 
acetylene welding process. Stoodite is not only extremely hard and 
highly resistant to abrasion, but it also polishes with use. Guides 
hard-faced with Stoodite last ten to twenty-five times longer than 
unprotected guides and have no tendency to “pick up” or leave 
scratches on the surface of the finished steel. 


* Stoody products eliminate shutdowns—increase production for 
vital defense needs. A Stoody representative will gladly recommend 
the proper type of alloy and suggest correct welding procedures. 


TYPICAL APPLICATIONS The following are a few of the hundreds 


of profitable applications for Stoody hard-facing metals. 


COAL MINING MACHINE BITS CONVEYOR BUCKETS 
SOAKING PIT TONGS 
DRAG CHAIN LINKS 
PUG MILL KNIVES 
SHEAR CLUTCHES 


MIXING MACHINE AUGERS 
RAYMOND MILL PLOWS 
GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
COKE PUSHER SHOES 


SUOO DYE COMPANYS 


( samagecturer of Bouum.korod, Stoodite, Stoody sarong anda en hs 
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TAP HOLE AUGERS SIZING SCREENS 
COAL LEVELLERS SHEAR BLADES 
CHARGING RAMS PUMP SCREWS 
FLOPPER GATES GAS POKERS 
SCRAP BAILERS GUIDES 
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booked even more fully and some 
are filled to the end of the year. 

Expected lessening of demand 
from the automotive industry has 
not developed and car buiders con- 
tinue to place substantial orders 
and are pressing for delivery. Pres- 
sure for shipment is developing in 
some directions in which it had not 
been expected. 

The fact that no announcement of 
second quarter prices has _ been 
made has not affected the situation, 
delivery being of more importance. 
Current sales are being made at 
prices prevailing at time of deliv- 
ery. Quarterly price announce- 
ments appear to have been aban- 
doned for the present. 

Zinc shortage continues to affect 
galvanized production and with few 


| exceptions these sheets are difficult 
| to obtain. The navy recently placed 


| fense work vary considerably. 
| stamping 


galvanized and _ hot-rolled' sheets 
with Alan Wood Steel Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., to the value of $400,- 
000. 

Stainless steel deliveries for de- 
One 
interest figuring a con- 
for mess trays taking A-l 
rating was quoted 14, 18 and 32 
weeks, by three producers, one bid 
including a clause to the effect de- 
livery would depend on nickel sup- 
ply. 

Non-defense orders for sheets and 
strip are difficult to place for fourth 
quarter and practically impossible 
for third quarter. A consumer 
seeking to place 500 tons was able 
to place only two carloads for 
fourth quarter with its regular sup- 
plier but a substantial portion is 
still unplaced. 

Sheet seconds have become prac- 
tically impossible to obtain and 
prices have gone higher. One con- 
sumer who formerly paid $2 per 
hundred for strip, pickled and oiled, 
now is quoted $3.95 for similar ma- 
terial, not pickled and oiled. 

Warehouses find difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies and are placing 
sheet orders for closing weeks of 
the year. Demand for sheets from 
store is heavy as mill supplies have 
dried up. Galvanized sheets are 
most difficult to obtain. 

Narrow cold strip is seldom ob- 
tainable short of November and Ca- 
pacity for the final two months is 
being absorbed rapidly. Consumer 


tract 


| inventories are not large in view of 


current rate of consumption. Cold- 
rolled strip is being substituted for 
aluminum and other nonferrous 
materials in non-defense production. 
Stainless strip is fully under prior- 


| ity and as high as 30 weeks is quot- 


ed currently even on the highest 


| rating. 


| Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 106 


Ferrosilicon and high silicon sil- 
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very iron are extremely scarce and 
some users have been unable to ob- 
tain sufficient supplies. Producers 
are prorating available tonnage and 
allotments in some cases are only 
sufficient to provide for national 
defense jobs carrying preferential 
ratings. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 104 


Allocation of steel plates is being 
watched closely to give distribution 
according to needs and avoid accum- 
ulation. Much of the tonnage of- 
fered is being referred to mills be- 
fore acceptance. Defense and ship 
tonnage are placed ahead of much 
other buying. Some plate fabrica- 
tors find their inventory reaching a 
low point and are seeking earlier 
mill shipments than first promised. 
Jobbers are especially urgent in 
their appeals. 


Current orders are usually ac- 
cepted for delivery not much earlier 
than October and some mills can not 
equal that. Floor plates are in eas- 
ier situation and can be obtained in 
four to five weeks. Small tank mak- 
ers are taking much material and 
this contributes to tightness in quar- 
ter-inch plates. Demand from mis- 
cellaneous users has declined some- 
what in some districts, principally 
because little tonnage is available 
before fall delivery and mills are dis- 
couraging more extended coverage. 


Supply of plates for non-defense 
purposes is dwindling as require- 
ments for armament increase, par- 
ticularly for naval and Maritime 
Commission vessels. Recent addi- 
tions to the latter’s program include 
72 tankers and 12 cargo ships to be 
built by the Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
Chester, Pa., involving about 335,- 
000 tons of steel, of which three- 
fourths will be plates. These are 
in addition to 200 standardized car- 
go ships, orders for which were 
placed recently among various 
yards. 

Meanwhile, additional orders for 
tankers and cargo ships are being 
placed and there are definite indica- 
tions that the government will be 
in the market soon for at least 300 
additional ships similar to the 260 
above noted. These would require 
825,000 tons, the greater propor- 
tion, of course, being plates. 

In some quarters, it is believed 
that a substantial portion of these 
additional government cargo ships 
will be built at Jacksonville, Fla., 
where the newly organized Jackson- 
ville Shipbuilding Corp. is planning 
to lay down 25 ways. It is under- 
stood that this yard will be given 
work on 200 ships of a type to be 
definitely decided upon later, with 
the construction of the ways and 
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Many plants doing close- 
tolerance work have found 
that the “eyes” hold the 
answer to greater produc- 
tion from present machines. 
Sight-saving, shadowless 
lighting has upped produc- 
tion 10-20%. 

Screwing in “brighter 
bulbs” is not the answer; 
high-level lighting must be 
carefully planned to avoid 
glare, excessive contrast. 
Only experienced special- 
ists in industrial lighting 
can analyze individual 
needs. 

GRAYBAR offers a full 
line of modern factory and 
office lighting units, plus 
skilled help from lighting 
specialists. Write for bulle- 
tin No. 40 on new fluores- 
cent fixtures which save 
money while speeding pro- 
duction. Department ST, 
Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Bldg., New York. 








OVER 80 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Complete Lighting Service 





There are many places you can use the new 
RLM fluorescent lighting units to provide 
more effective, lower-cost light in plant, 
office and for sales displays — daylight in a 
dozen ways. 


SILVRAY (silvered-bowl lamp 
luminaires) — high-efficiency, 
sight-saving, indirect lighting 
combined with beauty in de- 
sign, plus long life, low main- 
tenance cost, easy lamp 
replacement. 








= Benjamin Glassteel Diffusers 
faz) assure soft, even light over a 
~ wide range of intensities. Di- 
, rect and reflected glare is 
(<a _ eliminated. Complete 
pe with hood, reflector 


pee and globe. 


Benjamin Duo-Ser- _- 
vice Floodlights ¢, 
combine a wider 
coverage diffusing| 
reflector with an in- 
tensive beam 
floodlighting 
projector. 










Crouse-Hinds flood- 
light projectors, 
floodlights and 
searchlights—for 
yards, sidings, stor- 
age tanks, loading 
platforms and other 
outdoor areas. 























the initial work on ships to go for- 
ward simultaneously. 

The navy has divided 70,000 tons 
of plates between Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., and Worth Steel 
Co., Claymont, Del. This is includ- 
ed in its regular six months mis- 
cellaneous steel requirements. 

Award of three more large cargo 
carriers by the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Co., in addition to two recently 
placed, brings steel requirements 
for the five to about 30,000 tons, 
mainly plates. 

Plate mills in Alabama are hard 
pushed to supply sufficient tonnage 
for shipbuilding and _ carbuilding 


needs in areas directly tributary. 


Plate Contracts Placed 


757 tons, high-strength low-alloy plates, 
also 108 tons fabricated steel beams 
and grillages, Panama, schedule 4923, 
U. S. Steel Export Co., Washington, 
$104,876.63, bids March 31, Washington. 

200 tons, 500,000-gallon tank and tower, 
airport at Las Vegas, Clark county, 
Nev., to Darby Products & Steel Plate 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

200 tons, 500,000-gallon tank and tower, 
military airport near Litchfield Park, 
Maricopa county, Ariz., to Darby 
Products & Steel Plate Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

160 tons, water tank and tower for Mos- 
cow, Idaho, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


220 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 





Another Tough Handling Problem Solved 





Two 2,000 Ib. Capacity 


BROSIUS AUTO FLOOR TONGS CHARGERS 


Now in Successful Operation 





Hydraulic control eliminates fatigue and results in a 
more efficient operating cycle. 








EDGAR E. BROSIUS, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Equipment for 
Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills 


PITTSBURGH snarrssurc branch PA, 


Brosius Equipment is covered by patents allowed and 
pending in the United States and Foreign Countries. 














tion A-33,172-A, for Pit river bridge, 
Redding, Calif.; floor plates; bids 
opened, 

100 tons or more, 300,000-gallon elevat- 
ed steel water tank, Fort Benning, 
Ga.; bids in; inv. 6406-566. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 164 


Steel bar deliveries are receding, 
demand during the past 30 days 
having pushed back possibilities 
several weeks. On most sizes and 
grades entire third quarter capacity 
is covered. Consumers seek to place 
1942 tonnages but producers are 
limiting bookings to fourth quar- 
ier in most instances. Releases are 
being examined closely by  steel- 
makers to promote the most equita- 
ble distribution in relation to needs. 
A large proportion of present book- 
ings is for defense purposes. 

Various changes are being made 
in buying habits under stress of 


present conditions, one being in- 
creasing purchases f.o.b. mill in- 


stead of on the usual basing point 
plan. Consumers unable to obtain 
material from usual sources are 
willing to pay higher freight to ob- 
tain needed bars. 

Users of electric furnace alloy 
bars, confronted by extended deliv- 
eries, are specifying various open- 
hearth alloys, although only occa- 
sionally can producers give deliv- 
eries before October. 

Cold-drawn bar producers find 
supply of hot-rolled material uncer- 
tain, interfering with their sched- 
ules. Tool steel inventories by sec- 
ondary suppliers are low and or- 
ders placed in March by a distrib- 
utor can not be shipped until July. 
Machine tool builders are buying 
more heavily from warehouses and 
some industrial fabricators are fol- 
lowing the same plan to supplement 
lean mill deliveries. 

Forging shops in some instances 
are depleting alloy steel stocks, 
notably producers of alloy forgings 
for the aircraft industry. A mid- 
west company is_ shipping 1000 
forged Rolls-Royce crankshafts 
monthly to England. Cold-finished 
steel suppliers have heard of a 
600,000-ton order for shell steel 
about to be allocated. 

Small quantities of Swedish steels 
are beginning to filter through the 
war zone, according to consumers. 
Shipments of partial orders for high 
alloy steels for use in high tempera- 
ture applications were made last 
week. 

Quickening in inquiry for shell 
steel, both by the British and the 
American government, is noted and 
with the probability that this will be 
reflected soon in the bar market. 
There is also demand from the 
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army for 105 and 155 millimeter 
gun carriages, which also may re- 
quire a sizable amount. 


P i 
Pipe Prices, Page 105 


Merchant steel pipe demand for 
construction is gaining and miscel- 
laneous industrial activity is steady. 
Strong inquiry for alloy tubing, 
largely chromium-molybdenum for 
aircraft assembly, is being re- 
ceived and producers are booked 
well ahead. 

Cast iron pipe demand is _ sea- 
sonal, involving additional blanket 
contracts covering undetermined re- 
quirements for the remainder of 
the year. Pipe foundries are op- 
erating at a high rate and consid- 
erable tonnage is pending, mainly 
in small lots for municipal use. 

White Eagle division, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co. Inec., New York, 
has asked bids on a 250-mile ex- 
tension of its Augusta-Topeka-Kan- 
sas City light oil pipe line, involv- 
ing six-inch pipe from Topeka to 
Omaha and Sioux City, Iowa, con- 
necting with river terminals at 
these points. 

Prices of merchant steel pipe 
from warehouse are steadier and 
concessions, recently offered, have 
largely disappeared. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


2612 tons, 16 and 18-inch, San Diego, 
Calif., to United States Pipe & Found- 
ry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

650 tons, 2 to 10-inch, River Road dis- 
trict, Eugene, Oreg., to H. G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

300 tons, 2 to 8-inch, Menlo Park dis- 
trict. Portland, Oreg., to H. G. Purcell, 
Seattle, for U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

250 tons, 4 to 12-inch, water system, 
government airport, Tucson, Ariz., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

130 tons, 6-inch, Wrentham, Mass., to 
Central Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala 

100 tons, 12-inch universal pipe, Mills 
Field airport, San Francisco, to Cen- 
tral Foundry Co., Holt, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


515 tons, 6. 8 and 12-inch, additional 
tonnage, Fort Devens, Mass.; Coleman 
Bros., Boston, contractor. 

350 tons. Phinney Bay district, Bremer- 
ton, Wash.; bids in. 

100 tons, 10-inch, alternate _ transite, 
Fort Lewis, Wash.., improvement; 
Marci Bros., Seattle, general contrac- 
tor. 

Unstated, 2 to 12-inch and fittings, for 
Shelton, Wash.; bids in. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 105 


Widely diversified demand for 
wire and wire products continues 
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Tue biggest news on Shell Cleaning 
right now is American’s New Blast 
Equipment. If you are making shells 
or plan to bid on them you owe it to 


yourself to get all the facts on it im- 


mediately. 


New principles of design and operation 
make this equipment the fastest pro- 
ducer on the market. No other equip- 
ment can compare with it for low cost 


but 


cleaning. Strong words these 


true! 


Let us prove to you how one of our 
standard units will save thousands of 


dollars per year on compressed air and 


power alone 





ings in tool life, labor, maintenance, ete. 


Write today for complete information. 


; 





to say nothing of sav- 
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* Defense Material Being Cleaned 
by Wheelabrating 


Gun barrels Airplane gears 
Cartridge belt clips 
Tank Tractor treads Airplane forgings 
Tank parts Shells 
Airplane cylinders Bombs 


Airplane connecting rods Propeller hubs 


Airplane crankshafts 
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FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
MIT ST. _ MISHAWAKA, IND. 


AIRLESS ABRASIVE 
LASTING EQUIPMENT 





WHEELABRATOR « 


ERICAR 
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without sensible abatement. Auto 
motive users are large buyers and 
spring farm work is bringing in 
additional demand. 

While shipments on current pur- 
chases of some products can be 
made late in third quarter an in- 
creasing volume of bookings now 
is for delivery in October and 
later. Finishing schedules are _ in- 
terrupted frequently by appearance 
of defense tonnage which must be 
produced ahead of other material. 
In some instances wire rod pro- 
ducers are reducing wire rod 


quotas to their own finishing de- 
partments in order to supply regu- 
lar customers whose supplies are 


Warehouse stocks are depleted in 
many items and prices have stif- 
fened, scattered weakness _ prevail- 
ing previously on nails having prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Moderate price advances are be- 
ing made on some fine round wires 
and specialties by eastern mills 
while others, figuring costs closely, 
are adding extras for processing 
operations, which ordinarily are 
waived. 


Absorbs Nut Department 


@ Lamson & Sessions Co., with gen- 
eral offices in Cleveland and plants 
at Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, Cleve- 





nearly exhausted, 





THAT STEP UP VITAL 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION! 


Three basic designs, in variations suited 
to every heavy-duty equipment need, 
make up the AMERICAN line of in- 
dustrial Roller Bearings. Each one of 
these carefully engineered,  service- 
proven, time-tested bearings, when 
properly applied, is guaranteed to give 
smooth, trouble-free performance under 
the most severe strains and impacts 
found in manufacturing operations. 
Because they are built to outlast the 
equipment itself, few AMERICANS 
have ever failed in service! Your equip- 
ment needs AMERICANS .. . your 
Roller Bearing problems deserve the 
attention of American engineers. So 
be sure your new’ equipment is 
AMERICAN equipped . . . and use our 
engineering service freely when planning 
installations. Write today. 


AMERICAN ROLLER BEARING CO. 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


Pacific Coast Office: 
1718 S. Flower Street Los Angeles, Calif. 


AMERICAN 












HEAVY-DUTY ROLLER BEARINGS 





land and Kent, O., has purchased the 
machinery and stock of nuts and 
steel of the semifinished nut depart- 
ment, Sherman-Klove Co., Chicago. 
E. L. McDonough of this company 
will represent Lamson & Sessions 
with his customers. This purchase 
does not affect manufacture and sale 
of other products of Sherman-Klove 
Co. 


Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 105 


Approximately 90,000 tons. of 
rolled steel will be required for 
freight cars now on inquiry, accord- 
ing to trade estimates. This repre- 
sents requirements of about 12 
lists, which includes among _ the 
newer inquiries 3200 cars for the 
Missouri Pacific and 1000 hopper 
cars and 1000 box cars for the 
Louisville & Nashville. 

In addition a substantial tonnage 
is involved in a contemplated list 
for the New York Central, which it 
is believed will cover at least 1000 
freight cars and possibly a much 
larger number. With steelmakers 
hard pressed to supply increasing 
needs of defense work, railroads 
and railroad equipment builders 
find it difficult to obtain satisfac- 
tory deliveries. 

On the New York Central’s 
Clayton act opening last week 
covering miscellaneous quarterly 
requirements no steel company was 
in position to quote a firm price 
and four of them, Inland Steel Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Re- 
public Steel Corp. and Weirton 
Steel Co.—indicated they would not 
be in position to quote on_ ship- 
ments over the remainder of the 
year. 

Domestic freight car awards in 
March, according to figures now 
available, amounted to 8074 units, 
against 5508 in February and 15,169 
in January. This brings the total 
for the first quarter to 28,751, 
against 4611 in the corresponding 
period last year, 3062 in the first 
three months of 1939 and 914 in the 
same period in 1938. Further com- 
parisons follow: 


1941 1940 1939 1938 





<a 15,169 360 3 25 
Feb. 5.508 1,147 2,259 109 
March... 8,074 3,104 800 680 
3 moOs.... 28,751 4,611 3,062 914 
ge ae 2,077 3,095 15 
J 7S rhe 2,010 2,051 6,014 
June . 7,475 1,324 1,178 
July , , 5,846 110 0 
Aug. . pateavats 7,525 2,814 182 
Sept. .. re 9,735 23,000 1,750 
So ae .-.-+. 12,195 39,6384 2,587 
Se nr 8,234 2,650 1,232 
RCs ea ve i 7,181 35 2,581 

Total... ...... 66,889 57,775 16,303 


Car Orders Placed 


Baltimore & Ohio, fifty 70-ton cement 
cars, to Greenville Steel Car Co., Green- 
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ville, Pa. 

Canadian Pacific, 250 twin hopper cars, 
to unstated builder. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 150 
fifty-ton box cars and 60 fifty-ton flat 
ears, to Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, subject to court approval. 

Delaware & Hudson, five 100-ton well 
cars, to own shops. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 192 
tank cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, fifty 50-ton 
steel box cars, to Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 200 
hopper cars, to Pullman-Standard Car 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Nickel Plate, 500 fifty-ton steel box cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., for its 
St. Louis shops. 

Pennsylvania, fifty 90-ton container cars, 
to own shops. 

Russian government, 100 seventy-ton air 
dump cars, to unstated builder. 


Car Orders Pending 


Army Ordnance department, Washington, 
200 tank cars, pending. 

Bureau of reclamation, Denver, one 80- 
ton transfer car with accessories com- 
plete; bids Apr. 10. 

Louisville & Nashville, 1000 box cars 
and 1000 hopper cars, bids asked. 

Missouri Pacific, 3200 miscellaneous 
freight cars, pending. 

New York Central, 1000 freight cars or 
more, contemplated. 


Locomotives Placed 


Norfolk & Western, six Mallet type loco- 
motives, to own shops. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., one 
2-8-0 type narrow gage locomotive for 
Honduras, to American Locomotive 
Co., New York. 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, eight 1000-horsepower diesel- 
electric switch engines; three to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York, three 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
TIll., and two to Baidwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Locomotives Pending 


Navy, ordnance, delivery Yorktown, Va., 
one electrically operated diesel-electric 
locomotive and spares, Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, low; bids March 
21, schedule 5722. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Illinois Central, 17,000 tons for 1942 de- 
livery to Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. 


Rail Orders Pending 


St. Louis Southwestern, court permission 
asked for purchase of 112-pound rails 
for 42 miles of track in Arkansas and 
Texas. 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 104 


Tin plate buying has slackened 
Slightly, as large users have placed 
liberal estimates of their needs. 
However, buying is unusually heavy 
for this season, spurred to some ex- 
tent by fear of future shortage of 
tin. Production continues at 80 per 
cent of capacity, the other 20 per 
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It will pay you to investigate the 
economies of IngAclad Stainless- 
Clad Steel. A deep uniform cladding 
of finest quality stainless gives perfect 
protection on the contact side of the 
Sheet or Plate. Naturally, the cost per 
pound of IngAclad is much lower 
than that of solid stainless, making 
possible large savings in material 
costs and lower bids on the prospec- 
tive job. Ask your fabricator to quote 
on IngAclad . . . the one stainless- 
clad metal with a 10-year record. 


FABRICATORS 


If you are quoting on jobs where stainless 
protection is desirable, you can meet all 
competition by taking advantage of the 
savings IngAclad offers. 


Get New Welding Manual 
We provide any interested fabricator with 
a complete Welding Manual, giving spe- 
cific instructions for practically every 
type of job. Write for free copy. 


INGERSOLL 


STEEL & DISC DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Plants: Chicago, Ill.; New Castle, Ind.; 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Unretouched photo of 
machine-cutting. Note 
the inseparable bond, 



























Cereal Cookers fabricated from 
IngAclad by Leader Iron Works, 
Inc., Decatur, Ill. 


Tanks fabricated of IngAclad 
Plate by Leader Iron Works, Inc., 
Decatur, Ill., for Wilson Labora- 
tories Division of Wilson & Co. 


These Tanks for storage of 
Extracts were fabricated of 
IngAclad by Sheet Metal Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, Ill. 













cent being principally in hot mills 
remaining idle. 

Tin plate capacity is larger than 
a year ago and some additional fa- 
cilities will be in production in a 
short time. There has been no 
shortage of tin plate and consumers 
have not been forced to interrupt 
production for lack of material. 
Mill stocks are in excellent condition 
and able to meet demand as it arises 
until shipments are needed in much 
greater volume than at present. 

Export demand promises to be 
heavy but has not yet materialized 
to a degree beyond ability of pro- 
ducers to meet it. 


FOR EVERY DROP FORGING NEED jf 


ERIE HAMMERS 
and PRESSES 
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Shapes 
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With the crest of defense build- 
ing, engineering and shipyard ex- 
tension work—now past—fabricat- 
ors are better prepared to handle 
regular civilian work. This makes 
the situation look easier, or at least 
shows daylight ahead. Many pre- 
dict that in another 60 days most 
defense work will be out of the 
way completely. Recently much 
regular peacetime work has ap- 
peared for state, county and mu- 

















Erie Hammers and Presses are the choice 
of the world’s leading drop forge shops. Steam 
Hammers up to 75,000 pounds. Board Drop 
Hammers up to 10,000 pounds for line shaft 
or self contained drives. Trimming Presses in 
a complete range of sizes. Write for your copy 
of Composite Catalog. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A 

- bas 040 Worhineren Biv 330 Postel Brotsen Bldg 
t CANADA ENGLAND 
Grottiebe & Co bee 







nicipal projects, as well as for pri- 
vate enterprises. 

In some cases plain material has 
been delivered to fabricators so 
rapidly they have asked mills to 
hold back. Fabricators complain 
that in the rush of the past few 
months architects and designers 
have often become careless and not 
supplied enough details, which de 
lays fabricators pending more com- 
plete data. 

Deliveries on fabricated material 
have slipped behind, with five 
months average as against four 
months about a month ago. In 
rare cases a three and a half 
months’ delivery is promised. Fab- 
ricators recall that during the first 
world war as much as ten months’ 
deliveries prevailed. 

Typical of brisk business in sight 
is Cleveland where three live proj- 
ects will require 60,000 tons, includ- 
ing 10,000 tons, estimated, for the 
Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc. 

Among the large tonnages pend 
ing is 8500 tons for a bridge over 
the Mississippi at Dubuque, Iowa. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


5500 tons, buildings, Western Cartridge 
Co., St. Louis, to Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Co., Decatur, Ill. 

4000 tons, airplane plant, Akron, O., 
Goodyear Rubber Co., to R. C. Mahon 
Co., Detroit. 

3750 tons, bridges, Mariflores locks, 
Panama, to Pittsburgh Des Moines 
Steel Co., Neville Island, Pa., previous- 
ly reported as going elsewhere. 

2800 tons, assembly shop and buildings, 
Long Beach, Calif., for navy, to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

2033 tons, sheet piling, specification H. D. 
108, Long Beach, Calif., to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

1000 tons, 23 bridges, West Virginia, for 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

1000 tons, barbette plant, Mesta Ma- 
chine Co., Homestead, Pa., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

820 tons, sewage treatment plant, con- 
tract 10, Jamaica, N. Y., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, through Caye 
Construction Co., New York, contrac- 
tor. 

800 turbine generator foundations, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Corp., Jersey 
City and Burlington, N. J., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

700 tons, building, Methodist hospital, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

650 tons, storage warehouses, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., for government, to Gage 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 5 ...... 26,214 
Week ended March 29 35,067 
Week ended March 22 .... 14,839 
This week, 1940 .......... 14,226 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 33,849 
Weekly average, 1940 ..... 28,414 
Weekly average, March, 1941 20,157 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 257,128 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 473,884 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Structural Steel Co., Chicago. 

600 tons, steel sheet piling, U. S. engi- 
neer, New Orleans, to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

=00 tons, addition, G. L. F. Mills Inc., 
Buffalo, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Buf- 
falo. 

500 tons, nine shipyard cranes, Califor- 
nia plants, to Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle. 

500 tons, estimated, structures _ for 
switchyard, Grand Coulee power plant, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; bids March 18 to Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Denver. 

450 tons, apartment, Central Park South, 
New York, to Fichter Steel Co., New 
York. 

450 tons, trusses and beams, Little Comp- 
ton and Point Judith, R. I., for war 
department, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

260 ‘ions, school, Upper Darby, Pa. to 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown 
Pa. 

315 tons, building No. 127, Mariner Har- 
bor shipyard, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Staten Island, New York, to Schact 
Steel Construction Co., New York, 
through Justin C. O. Brien Co., New 
York. 

300 tons, plant addition, Hughes Tool 
Co., Houston, Tex., to Commercial Iron 
Works, Houston. 

300 tons, rebuilding plant, fire loss, 
Geneva Foundry Co., Geneva, N. Y., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

265 tons, mechanical engineering build- 
ing, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Worcester, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Robert Whipple 
Co., Worcester, contractor. 

250 tons, addition, pipe shop, Fore River 
shipyards, Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, 
Mass., to West End Iron Works, Boston. 

225 tons, bridge, Front street, Hartford, 
Conn., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; M. A. Gammino Construction 
Co., Providence, contractor, $98,603.42; 
reinforcing bars to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., bids March 17, Hart- 
ford. 

180 tons, 5-story edible oil and lard re- 
fining plant, Atlanta, Ga., to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala.; A. Far- 
nell Blair, Decatur, Ga., contractor; 
work also takes 57 tons reinforcing 
bars. 

176 tons, building, Blockson Chemical Co., 
Joliet, Ill., Campbell-Lowrie-Lauter- 
milch Corp., Chicago, contractor, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago. 

176 tons, overhead crossing, FAGH-28v- 
B (2), Sterling, N. Dak., for state, to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis. 

165 tons, building, Galion Metallic Vault 
Co., Galion, O., to C. E. Morris Co., 
Columbus, O.; Schirmer, Snyder Co., 
Cleveland, contractor. 

160 tons, addition for production of air- 
craft engine parts, New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn., to Berlin 
Construction Co., Berlin, Conn.; Hasson 
& Downes, New Britain, contractors: 
Scherer Steel Co., Hartford, awarded 
reinforcing bars. 

150 tnos, bridge 4-264, Lackawanna, 
N. Y., for New York Central railroad, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, addition to building No. 25 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Buf- 
falo, to Ernst Iron Works, Buffalo. 

150 tons, building, Coca Cola Bottling Co., 
Brighton district, Boston, to A. O. Wii- 
son Structural Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


140 tons, shapes, specification H. D. 108, 
Long Beach, Calif., to Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 


125 tons, extension, disposal platform, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. city project, to 
Weatherly Steel Co., Weatherly, Pa.: 
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McAndrew’ Construction  Co., New 
York, contractor. 

124 tons, state highway bridge, Onawa, 
Iowa, to Des Moines Steel Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

100 tons, dormitory, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del., to Anthracite 
Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa. 

100 tons or more, control equipment, 
Coulee power plant, to Valley Iron 
Works, Yakima, Wash.; awarded by 
Denver. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,000 tons, estimated, building, Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland; Stone 
& Webster, engineers. 

8500 «sitons, bridge, Mississippi river, 
Dubuque, Iowa-E. Dubu“ue, IIl., for 
Dubuque Bridge commission. 





4700 tons, Frank R. Phillips power sta 
tion, Wireton, Pa., for Duquesne Light 
Co. 

3300 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
New York Central Railroad, Herkimer 
county, N. Y., PSC 5937; bids April 23 

3150 tons, superstructure, North State 
street bridge, city of Chicago bids 
April 11. 

2500 tons, transit shed, naval air station, 
San Diego, Calif., National Iron Works, 
San Diego, Calif., low 

1805 tons, including 768 tons of sheet 
piling, improvement Los Angeles River 
between Atlantic and Randolph streets, 


Los Angeles; bids April 5 

1800 tons, building addition, New Eng 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Prov 
idence. 


1700 tons, diesel engine frame building 
for Lukenweld Inc., Coatesville, Pa 





THE STRONG WAY 
PAYS IN MANY WAYS 


You can put it all up to Strong, if you have a steel casting from 


30 ounces to 30,000 pounds—or a size range of almost any con- 


ceivable shape or proportion. The sweep method shown above 


—typical of Strong’s versatility—saves the customer the costly 


pattern making otherwise needed for this unusually shaped, 


33,000 pound casting. 


Strong molding facilities range from small snap flasks to steel 


flasks 16 feet square. This size range is governed only by the 


size of Strong’s largest drying oven (24 x 20 feet). Be sure you 


know the modern art of steel casting, as Strong has developed it! 


STRONG STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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1600 tons, power plant, Wood River, II1., nance works, Sandusky, O., for gov- 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana ernment. 
1600 tons, Hudson Motor naval ordnance 750 tons, building, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
Plant, Macomb county, Michigan, to ber Co., Akron, O. 
Zethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 670 tons, steel piling, local protection 
Bryant & Detwiler, contractors. project, Massillon, O., for United States 
1500 tons, shell loading plant, Milan, Engineers, Huntington, W. Va.. E. J. 
Tenn., to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis. Albrecht Co., Chicago, contractor, low; 
1400 tons, viaduct, East River drive, E. bids March 27. Job also involves 380 


Forty-fifth-E Fiftieth streets New tons, bars, reported in Steel, March 16 


York 600 tons, plant expansion Pittsburgh 


1200 tons, power station, Duquesne Light Metallurgical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Co., Wireton, Pa., to Jones & Laughlin 580 tons, Slauson avenue bridge, im- 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh provement Los Angeles’ River  be- 

950 tons, hangar and buildings, naval tween Downey Road and Randolph 
base, Trinidad, B.W.I1.; James Stewart streets, Los Angeles; bids April 2 U. S. 
Co., New York, contractor. engineer, Los Angeles. 


900 tons, aircraft parts assembly plant, 


566 tons, bearing piles and sheet steel 
“leetwings Inc., Bristol, Pa. Aes : Me 


piling, improvement Los Angeles River 


800 tons, grade crossing elimination, between Aroyo Seco and North Broad- 
Queens, N. Y.; bids April 10 way, Los Angeles; bids April 7 U. S 
800 tons, buildings, Plum Brook Ord- engineer, Los Angeles. 





@ After 6 months of con- 
tinuous high speed cutting- g,aney 


off (from S.A.E. 4150 bars 1 xne 

heat treated to 28 Rockwell {o 

S.A.E. 4150 annealed, and 

S.A.E. 1335), Mr. L. S. Kirby, Superintendent of the Sidney Machine Tool Co., Sidney, 
Ohio, reports that his new MARVEL 9A has “given completely satisfactory service 
and proven to be highly efficient and a great time saver.” 


Much faster than any other accurate method of cutting off bar steel, these many-duty, 
all-ball-bearing MARVEL Production Saws are eliminating “bottle necks” in stock 
rooms and cutting-off departnients everywhere. Requiring no more attention than an 
automatic screw machine, they will cut identical lengths or slices from single or nested 
bars “automatically” . . feed, measure, cut-off and stop at any pre-determined point. 


No matter what your metal sawing problems, the MARVEL System of Metal Sawing 
supplies the best answer. ‘The local MARVEL Metal Cutting engineer will upon request, 
study your requirement, and make recommendations as to methods and equipment. 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO., “The Hack Saw People’ 5700 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 














550 tons, store house, Fore River ship- 
yards, Bethlehem Steel Co., Quincy, 
Mass. 

520 tons, for New Orleans, Texas and 
Mexico Railway bridge in Point Coupee 
Parish, La.; bids due April 31. 

500 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Chautauqua County, New York; bids 
April 23. 

500 tons, power plant addition, unit 6, 
Aurora, Ill., Western United Gas & 
Electric Co. 

463 tons, bridge, Pacific Electric Rail- 
road Co., improvement Los Angeles 
River between Downey Road and Ran- 
dolph streets, Los Angeles; bids April 
2 U. S. engineer, Los Angeles. 

430 tons, warehouse, G. C. Murphy Co., 
McKeesport, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Dick Construction 
Co., contractor. 

400 tons, underpass, Middle River, Md., 
for state. 

400 tons, new school to replace schools 
Nos. 25 and 40, Buffalo. 

390 tons, soap plant extension, Lever 
Bros. Co., Baltimore. 

375 tons, building, Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 

320 tons, office and factory extension, 
Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
320 tons, Buick storage and drive-away 
building, Flint, Mich., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., through Taylor- 
Gaskin Co.; Darin & Armstrong, con- 

tractors. 

310 tons, state bridge FB-2 of 3-8-1, 
Plainwell, Mich. 

300 tons, factory addition, Universal 
Products Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

290 tons, state bridge FB-1 of 80-17-7, 
South Haven, Mich. 

=66 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Wabash railroad, Decatur, I1l., for Ih- 
nois; bids April 11. 

250 tons, bridge 29.37, Ballston, N. Y.., 
Delaware & Hudson railroad. 

250 tons, building, Cleveland Hobbing 
Machine Co., Cleveland; bids last week. 

250 tons, grade crossing elimination, Chi- 
cago & Alton railroad, Carlinville, Lil., 
for Illinois; bids April 11. 

240 tons, steel wales for tunnels, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco at 
Cresta and Polga sections; bids 
opened. 

220 tons, raising Berwick Bay bridge, 
Berwick-Morgan City, La., Texas & 
New Orleans railroad. 

220 tons, Sisters of Mercy hospital, Ham- 
mond, Ind., to Republic Steel Corp., 
through O. J. Dean Co. 

212 tons, grade crossing elimination, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois railroad, for 
Illinois; bids April 11. 

200 tons, building 4, shed and shipping 
building, American Brass Co., Detroit. 

200 tons, garage, Van Buren and Sherman 
streets, Chicago, to Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son Inc., Chicago, through Selzer- 
Ornst Co., Chicago, contractor. 

160 tons, lunch and wash room build- 
ing, Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 

160 tons, addition, Riverside hospital, 
Newport News, Va., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through Virginia 
Steel Co. 

150 tons, bottling plant, Coca Cola Co., 
Brighton district, Boston, to Truscon 
Steel Co., South Boston, Mass. 

150 tons, McInerny apartment, Washing- 
ton, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Madison Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

125 tons, cell blocks, state prison, Danne- 
mora, N. Y., to Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O.; Thomas C. Brown Co., 
Syracuse, contractor. 

100 tons, warehouse, Harshaw Chemical! 
Co., Elyria, O. 

100 tons, National Guard bureau, Harris- 
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burg, Pa.; bids April 21, inv. 6. 

100 tons, bridge, highway project, Re- 
vere-Saugus, Mass.; bids April 22 to 
R. W. Coburn, chief engineer, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Boston. 

Unstated, also plates, seven minesweep- 
ers, to Commercial Iron Works, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Unstated, also plates, four subchasers, 
to Albina Engine & Machine Works, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 105 


New concrete bar tonnage is de- 
veloping in rapidly increasing vol- 
ume, principally for defense jobs. 
New inquiries and placements are 
more active than any previous time 
this year. One of the _ largest 
awards of the week involved 5750 
tons of concrete bars and 1,370,000 
square feet of wire mesh for the 
army ammunition depot at Hermis- 
ton, Oreg., awarded to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. One of the largest in- 
quiries in the Middle West involves 
1930 tons for the superstructure of 
Studebaker Corp.’s airplane engine 
parts plant, South Bend, Ind. Where 
good bargains as to prices are Sso- 
cured it is usually WPA projects 
that are involved. Lots of 20 tons 
are base, with discounts and premi- 
ums applying as tonnages vary. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


5750 tons, also 1,370,000 sq. ft. wire 
mesh, for Hermiston, Oreg. army am- 
munition depot, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Portland; J. A. Terteling & Son, 
Boise, Idaho, contractor. 

694 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
A-33,162-A, Coram, Calif., to Judson 
Steel Corp., San Francisco. 

180 tons, deformed open hearth billet 
steel, state procurement office, Treas- 
ury Dept., Baltimore, to Dow Weld 
Co. Inc., Baltimore, 2.38c, inv. 235-3721; 
bids March 5. 

133 tons, dried sludge building, West- 
Southwest sewage treatment works, 
division G, Stickney, IIll., sanitary dis- 
trict, Chicago, Marsch Construction Co., 
Chicago, contractor, to Concrete Steel 
Co., Chicago. 

130 tons, Yesler Hill housing project, 
Seattle, to Bethlehem’ Steel Co., 
Seattle; J. C. Boespfiug, Seattle, con- 
tractor. 

130 tons, three pumping stations, Fair- 
fax-Jersey Creek, Kansas City, Kans., 





Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 5 ...... 13,940 
Week ended March 29 12,628 
Week ended March 22 .... 11,889 
This week, 1940 .......... 10,972 
Weekly average, 1941 ...... 10,918 
Weekly average, 1940 ..... 9,661 
Weekly average, Mar., 1941 12,486 
Total to date, 1940 ........ 109,236 
Total to date, 1941 ........ 152,852 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Carruthers and Crouch, contractors, to 


Sheffield Steel Co. 


125 tons, addition Hyde Park exchange, 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


5125 tons, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 


gg — gag cons Co., Pr conr railway bridge, Point Coupee Parish, 
. & LynC O.. leago, contractor, La.; bids April 31 

to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Cicero 2800 t N: ; a 

lll.: bids March 17. 280 ons, | avy upel drydoc K Bayonne, 
: ; ti op ; N. J.; George H. Flinn & Great Lakés 
120 tons, engine test building, Wright Drydock Co., contractors 

Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., ee : oe 

to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O.: 2265 tons, improvement Los Angeles 


tiver between Fourth and Aliso streets 


Mahony-Troast Construction Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., contractor. Los Angeles; bids opened 

108 tons, water works and sewage treat 1930 tons, superstructure airplane en 
ment plant, army airport, Ft. Wayne gine parts plant, Studebaker Corp 


Ind., for war department, 


J. Baker Co., Indianapolis. 


100 tons, Edison vocational school addi- 
tion, Seattle, to Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills, Seattle; Hans Ness, 
contractor. 





FORMING DIES...where AMPCO 
METAL’S hardness, its resistance to 
piening, wear and impact result in 
exceptional accuracy and long life. 





GEARS...the toughness and wear 
resistance typical of AMPCO METAL 
recommends it for all types of 
gears, ranging from a fraction of a 
pound to hundreds of pounds each. 





ae 


BEARINGS...AMPCO METAL 
is probably more widely used 
for bearing service than any 
other bronze. It is noted for its 
stubborn resistance to wear, 
“squashing out’ and shock loads. 


Crouse & 
Saunders, Detroit, contractors, to Hugh 


Seattle, 


South Bend, Ind.; bids April 2 

1600 tons, rolling mill, Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Indianapolis; Stone & Webster 
contractors. 


1500 tons, naval supply depot, Bayonne 
N. J.; Mahoney Troast & Wighton Ab 
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A battery of 4 electro-analyzers determines 
copper content of the alloy. 


Laboratory Control 
of Alloying Safeguards 
AMPCO QUALITY 


The Ampco laboratories play a vital part in the produc- 
tion of Ampco Metal,—that unusual alloy of the alumi- 
num bronze class; for metallurgists and technicians check 
every step in the alloying process. From the virgin-pure 
ingredients to the finished part, every phase of produc- 
tion is carefully controlled. 

Since Ampco Metal is made in 6 grades with a range of 
physical properties, the alloying process must be exact to 
consistently meet each range. The Ampco laboratories 
which control this process are complete—with all neces- 
sary apparatus to assure quality production. When you 
place an order for Ampco Metal, you always secure the 
grade you need with physical properties that conform to 
published specifications. Today—next month—a year 
from now—each grade is uniform. The quality of Ampco 
Metal never varies. 


FOR THOSE TOUGH JOBS 


Ampco Metal is accepted by American Industry as an 
alloy that conquers the hard jobs. It has exceptional 
wear-resistance, durability and strength. It resists shocks, 
impact, “squashing out," and corrosion. It is truly the 
“‘metal without an equal.” 

Tell our engineering staff about your metal problems and 
they will gladly supply you with complete data and 
recommendations. No obligation on your part. 


AMPCO METAL, INC., Dept. S- 47, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Phillips’ Pills 


@ You may remember the ar- 
ticle Leighton Wilkie, president, 
Continental Machines Inc., wrote 
for Steet back in January—*“Lit- 
tle Vitamin Pills Do Big 
Things,” in which he told of 
the success they have had in re 
ducing sick absenteeism, etc. 
Some way or other that ace 
columnist, H. I. Phillips of the 
New York Sun, got to thinking 
about it all and the poetic muse 
was irresistible. Here are a 
couple of verses from his result 


ing pome: 


A happy factory is ours 

We do not mind the daily 
toil; 

We like the boss and lhe 
likes us 

It’s largely done by liver oil; 

We work and do it with a 
song, 

Our faces are a sea of grins; 

No task is ever hard for 
us 

We do it all through vita 
mins! 


So three cheers for our 
gracious boss! 

And three more for the 
good old shop! 

We find that working is such 
fun 

It pains us when we have 
to stop; 

In vitamins we put our 


trust 

Instead of union concepts 
new; 

How happy would we work 
ers be 

If all our leaders took ’em, 
too! 


Stultifying Stuff 


® Strategically perched behind 
the pseudonym, “A Grick Ety 
mologist,” one of our good read 
ers and advertisers (if our guess 
is right) really pours it to us 
in six syllable words for being 
so downright dumb last week 
about Mr. Rosenthal’s definition 
of lallygagging. Just in case 
your secretary may have a big 
Webster’s in the office we'd bet 
ter skip some of his neater ses 
quipedalia, and simply let it go 
that “our psiltacism has proved 
there is more apparatus for the 
final stage of the digestive process 





than there are equines!” Which 
ain't exactly the way we heard 
me | 
it 


Army Life 


@ We notice that on April 10 
the Quartermaster Supply Officer 
at Fort Mason, Calif., is taking 
bids on 6000 decks playing cards, 
poker, and 408 decks playing 
cards, pinochle. Apparently the 
boys are having difficulty in find- 
ing out what to do with those 
$21 checks! 


Puzzle 


@ We were admiring a nice plug 
STEEL got in March issue of The 
Postage Stamp and came across 
this puzzler which we flunked 
cold. It seems a young fellow 
was consulting his pastor about 
his wedding which he wanted to 
take place as soon as possible. 
“Well,” said the preacher, “the 
banns will have to be published 
for three successive Sundays, but 
we can make it immediately after 
that—on the 28th.” “Fine,” said 
the bridegroom, “and how early 
in the day?” The minister looked 
up his program. “I have a funeral 
at ten o'clock in a nearby city 
that day, and I'll need time to 
get back. How about two in 
the afternoon?” “It’s a date,” 
agreed the young man—and now 
tell us what’s wrong with this 
picture. 


Prosperity 


@ In the interoffice mail the 
office “clipper” sends us “To- 
day’s one minute editorial for the 
too, too busy executive” from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer one 
day this week—a silhouetted pic- 
ture of a factory with smoke and 
steam belching out like mad, and 
in the foreground a park bench 
—empty. 


Never Again 


@ Some day in the future we'll 
look back to April 7, 1941 as the 
day we went on the wagon— 
after just a quick look at that 
Hanlon-Gregory ad on page 78. 
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bott Co., contractors. 


1500 tons, shell manufacturing plant, 
Chase Brass & Copper Co., Euclid, O. 

797 tons, grade elimination, contract CH- 
41-1, Astoria, N. Y.; bids April 10. 

570 tons, superstructure, Studebaker 
plane engine gear plant, Chicago; bids 
April 11. 

500 tons, power plant, Buffalo Niagara 
Electric Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y. 

500 tons, housing project, Capitol Homes 
extension, Atlanta, Ga.; Gilbert Beers, 
Atlanta, contractor, $611,400, bids 
April 1. 

463 tons, improvement Los Angeles River 
between Downey Road and Randolph 
street, Los Angeé‘tes; bids April 2, 
United States engineer, Los Angeles. 

400 tons, sewage treatment plant, con- 
tract 10, Jamaica, N. Y.; Caye Con- 
struction Co., New York, contractor. 

350 tons, Blue Mountain dam spillway, 
Waveland, Ark. 

350 tons, General Electric Co., Victor 
X-ray division plant, Chicago; James 
Stewart, contractor. 

250 tons, viaduct, East River Drive, New 
York. 

250 tons, medical supply storehouse, 
Navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. J. Bar- 
ney Corp., contractor. 


220 tons, superstructure Studebaker plane 
engine gear plant, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
bids April 1. 


200 tons, dynamometer building, Buick 
Motor Co., Chicago; bids April 3. 


167 tons, State Procurement division, 
Treasury Department, New York; Car- 
roll-McCreary Co, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
low. 


124 tons, quartermaster, Camp McCoy, 
Wis.; bids in, inv. 988-64. 

110 tons, state highway project, Pomfret- 
Eastford, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
South Boston, Mass.; M. A. Gammino 
Construction Co., Providence, contrac- 
tor, $359,940.91, bids March 17, Hart- 
ford. 

105 tons, highway project, Wethersfield- 
Newington, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co., 
South Boston; D. V. Frione & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., contractor, $195,290.68, 
bids March 17, Hartford. 

100 tons, including 71 tons for propeller 
building and 29 tons for personnel 
building, airplane engine plant, Buick 
Motor division, General Motors Corp., 
Chicago; bids April 11. 

100 tons, U. S. engineer, New Orleans, 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., New 
Orleans, 2.56c, inv. 358, bids March 
17; also 7,500,000 square feet wire 
fabric, Inv. 342, to Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, Ill., $1.63 per 100 
square feet, f.0.b. Peoria, bids March 12 

Unstated, control house and untanking 
tower, Covington, Wash.; bids to Bon- 
neville project, April 15, spec. 1814. 

Unstated, 800,000 gal. concrete water 
reservoir, Manette, Wash.; bids soon 
to FWA. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 105 


With few exceptions bolt and nut 
manufacturers find difficulty keep- 
ing stocks balanced. In fact, some 
have found it impossible, particu. 
larly on larger rounds, 1% and 2 
inches and over, which are difficult 
to obtain from mills because of 
heavy demands for shell work. 
On materials requiring these heavi- 
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er rounds, some bolt and nut manu- 
facturers cannot make _ deliveries 
much under eight to ten weeks. In 
certain cases of urgent character 
they can start making shipments in 
possibly five weeks, but if the ton- 
nage is at all large, they are 
not able to complete them until 
some time later. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 106 


Following recent precedent pig 
iron producers are making no price 
announcement for second quarter 
and melters are given to understand 
this means virtual suspension of 
quarterly price announcements, at 
least for the present. Price an- 
nouncements are to be spot, apply- 
ing to shipments after the effective 
date. For some time sales have 
been at price applying at time of 
shipment. 

While the situation is tight, pro- 
duction is at a high rate and ship- 
ments are being rationed as closely 
as possible, with the result there 
has been no great hardship on the 
part of melters. Makers are using 
every effort to keep supplies even 
with actual needs and prevent ac- 
cumulations at one point to the det- 
riment of others. A steelworks fur- 
nace in Ohio has been switched to 
part-time merchant production to 
aid the situation. 

Some second quarter tonnage has 
been sold but many producers have 
not yet accepted such business, con- 
fining sales to spot lots. In many 
instances melters enter second quar- 
ter with comfortable tonnages on 
furnace books as carryover from 
first quarter. A few furnaces were 
able to clear up all first quarter ob- 
ligations at the end of the period. 
Efforts to place third quarter ton- 
nage have not been successful. A 
development of the situation is par- 
tial abandonment of the _ basing 
point system, some quotations being 
f.o.b. furnace instead of nearest bas- 
ing point. 

To meet pressing needs of melt- 
ers, furnaces are increasing the 
number of small shipments of spe- 
cial grades, as need arises. Scarcity 
of some scrap grades has placed ad- 
ditional pressure on pig iron. In 
many cases foundries are making 
considerable change in proportions 
of pig iron and scrap to meet con- 
ditions. Silvery iron has been in 
light supply and foundries serving 
the automotive industry have been 
forced to use lower silicons in some 
cases. Change from aluminum to 
cast iron for automobile pistons is 
putting an extra burden on pig iron. 


Current negotiations on wages in 
the coal industry may have an ef- 
fect on future pig iron prices al- 
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though an increase probably would 
not be reflected in iron for some 
time, probably on little second quar- 
ter iron. 

Unfilled orders of gray iron found- 
ries in the Philadelphia Federal Re- 
serve district increased 66.1 per cent 
in February to 267.5 per cent ahead 
of a year ago, according to the 
monthly compilation of the indus- 
trial research department, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Production 
was off 7.9 per cent from January 
but 43 per cent larger than last 
year, with shipments 34.4 per cent 
ahead of the 1940 month. Pig iron 
stocks showed a 40.3 per cent in- 
crease over a year ago, with scrap 
stocks up 13.1 per cent. 

Tight position in pig iron is re- 
flected in the failure of a single sell- 
er to bid on 446 tons of foundry 
iron for Norfolk, Va., navy yard 
under schedule 5783, delivered or 
f.o.b. furnace. 





Pacific Coast 


Seattle While shipyards con 
tinue to absorb most plates coming 
from eastern centers, local fabri- 
cators report a large volume of 
small tank and boiler jobs. In view 
of difficulty in promptly obtaining 
new stocks, shops are conserving 
material and prefer jobs involving 
small tonnages to larger contracts 
which cannot be filled by definite 
dates. 

Cast pipe is active and prospects 
indicate increased volume in second 
quarter, important tonnages pend 
ing. 

Warehouse buying is heavy. De 
liveries of some items are uncer- 
tain and dealers are handling stocks 
to accommodate the trade to best 


advantage. Local houses have elim- 
inated the upper brackets so 
price works out at 


that 


the best 10,000 





__basy to Cet together — 
ON THAT IDEA 


Whether you’re on the designing, production or purchasing end of 


keystones, etc. Write PAGE. 





AMERICAN 


the business, you will find PAGE ready and well able to work with you 
—to get you the wire or rod that’s best for your job. Write PAGE. 


SHAPED WIRE Of Carbon and Stainless Steels. Areas to .250 


sq. in. Widths to %in. Half rounds, squares, triangles, octagons, 


WELDING WIRE For Iron, Carbon Steels and Stainless Steels. 
For overhead, vertical or horizontal welding. Bare and coated. Your 
local PAGE Distributor carries these in stock. 


GENERAL WIRE Spring wire. Bond wire. Telephone wire. 


Diameter, shape and analysis to fit your needs. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION « monessen, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety 


CHAIN & 
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A Production Chart on Every 
Worker Would Show How 





IE every plant executive aes SEE 
how Heat-Fag cuts workers’ effi- 
ciency and makes production sag — 
something would be done about it 
- QUICK! 
Doctors know that the human body 
requires a constant balance of salt. 
Sweating robs the body of salt. If this loss 
continues without replacement, it may even- 
tually cause heat sickness and severe cramps. 


In a lesser degree it causes fatigue, lowered 
efficiency and a vague feeling of discomfort. 


Thus, HEAT-FAG threatens EVERY worker 
who sweats. The remedy is obvious .. . 
replace the salt lost by sweating. The eas 
inexpensive way to do this is to eesulae 
Morton's salt tablets in sanitary dispensers 
at all drinking fountains, so workers can 
help themselves. 


st MORTON'S 


SALT TABLETS 





Place Morton Dispensers At 
All Drinking Fountains 


Morton’s modern dispensers deliver salt tab- 
lets, one at a time, quickly, cleanly, and 
without crushing or waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled — durable and dependable. 


Morton’s salt tablets contain 
the most highly refined salt, 
pressed into convenient tablet 
form, easy to take with a drink 
of water. They dissolve in less 
than 40 sec. after swallowing. 


Order direct from this ad, or 
from your distributor. 










wie... 
1000 Tablet size - - - - - $400 

TABLETS —Case of 9000 
sc falew === $960 


Combination Salt-Dextrose 
Tablets, per case - $3! 5 








FREE . . . write on your firm 
letterhead for a pocket size sam- 
| ple tube of MORTON'S SALT 
TABLETS, and new folder, “Heat- 
Fag and Salt Tablets.” 








“MORTON SALT. COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





pounds. This is to compensate for 
higher freight charges by ail, 
against water, by which most steel 
products ordinarily move. Other- 
wise prices are unchanged. 

Dealers are upset over suggestion 
that steel scrap be pegged on a $20, 
Pittsburgh, base with differentials 
that would make dealers’ price here 
about $12.60, compared with $14 
and $15, gross, now being paid by 
mills for No. 2 and No. 1 heavy 
melting steel, respectively. The 
proposed level, dealers claim, would 
not attract shipments from the in- 
terior. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont. Canadian pri- 
mary steel producers are maintain- 
ing production almost at maximum 
canacity, but are falling further be- 
hind in delivery. On some materials 
mills in the Montreal area and in the 
Maritimes are said to have some 
surplus production and_ recently 
have been making deliveries to con- 
sumers in Ontario despite the han- 
dicap of high freight charges. On- 
tario mills, on the other hand, are 
booked beyond their present pro- 
duction rate. Approximately 90 per 
cent of orders can be traced direct- 
ly to war industries. Prices gen- 
erally are unchanged. In addition 
to ordinary war demand for steel, 
the Canadian Pacific railway a 
expenditure of upwards of $9,70 
C00 on new rolling stock, for eed 
contracts will be placed soon. Sheet 
sales are increasing, with delivery 
now the latter part of third or 
early fourth quarter. It is stated 
no sheets are available for second 
quarter on new order. 

Orders for plates are at record 
levels and both the Canadian and 
British governments are placing or- 
ders for ships for which even great- 
er tonnages of plates will be re- 
quired. 

While orders for merchant bars 
are heavy, mills have been able to 
handle demand, although deliveries 
are running into third quarter. 

Order of the steel controller pro- 
hibiting use of steel in private con- 
struction, except under special per- 
mission, has resulted in some slow- 
ing down in structural steel awards 
and prospective business. 

Second quarter pig iron booking 
was strongly featured during the 
week. Local blast furnace repre- 
sentatives state that melters show 
keen interest and inquiries are nu- 
merous, many indicating that melt- 
ers are prepared to close for larger 
tonnages than in more than a year. 

No settlement has been reached 
between foundrymen and dealers 
with regard to machinery cast scrap 
prices. Foundry interests continue 
to bid $21.50 but are unable to get 
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tonnage. Those in urgent need of 
supplies, however, are paying up 
to $25.50, net ton, delivered. 


om 
Equipment 
Seattle—Demand for machinery 
and equipment continues. strong 


and dealers report the best volume 
in years. Automotive, road main- 
tenance and electric items lead. 
Bonneville project, Portland, will 
open bids April 8 for four circuit 
breakers, Spec. 1810. United States 
engineer, Portland, has_ received 
figures for gas water heaters for 
the Boise, Idaho, cantonment. Den- 
ver has called bids April 9 for light- 
ing and power transformers for 
Coulee dam, Spec. 1494-D and April 
21 for four circuit breakers and 
seven disconnecting switches for 
Coulee, Spec. 957. Bids are in to 


United States engineer, Portland, 
for mechanisms, chlorinator, 
pumps, etc., for the Pendleton, 


Oreg., air corps cantonment. Seat- 
tle has called bids for April 8 for 
five trucks, Asotin county, Wash., 
April 7 for rock crusher and April 
8 for tractor and angle dozer; Spok- 
ane, April 10 for diesel power road 
maintainer and scarifier. Seattle 
will open bids April 18 for three 
disconnecting switches. Crane Co. 
is low, $111,000, to Tacoma for fur- 
nishing 20 tons condensing tubing 
for the light department. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 197 


London (By Cable)—Little change 
has taken place in Great Britain 
in the steel and iron situation, ex- 
cept further increase in produc- 
tion. Foundry iron deliveries are 
expanding. Demand principally is 
for shipbuilding material, tanks, 
boiler plates, sheets, galvanized 
sheets and special steels. Tin plate 
export trade is more active, owing 
to release of some unsold stocks. 


Fluorspar 


Fluorspar Prices, Page 106 


In another month movement of 
fluorspar from Kentucky and Illi- 
nois mines will be in full swing, 
and it is expected new records will 
be made, especially since imports 
are small and uncertain. A little 
spar comes from Mexico but the 
movement is far below normal be- 
cause of war conditions. 

Some quickening in domestic 
fluorspar shipments is already noted, 
though shippers are cautious thus 
early in the season. Large opera- 
tors in Kentucky and Illinois have 
been operating at a good rate all 
winter but wagon mines were sus- 
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Quick facts about ROPER 





Write for Catalog 939 


with illustrations, cutaway views, 
drawings, dimension and pump- 
ing capacity tables, and com- 
plete information on the new 


improved Roper line. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORP. 
Rockford, Ill. 


ROTARY PUMPS 





CAPACITIES 
1 to 1000 G.P.M. 





PRESSURES 
Up to 1000 Ibs. per sq. inch 





MOUNTINGS AND DRIVES 


21 Different Types to meet 
your requirements 





SPEEDS 
Up to 1800 R.P.M. 





BEARINGS 
Sleeve or Roller Bearings 





PACKING BOXES 
Three different types 





GEARS 
Spiral or Spur 








PIPING 


Eight arrangements 














7! Lectromelts 


SOLD IN 
1940 





LECTROMELT furnaces are built in sizes ranging 
from 100 tons to 25 pounds. Both door charge and 


top charge types are available. 


Rugged and durable 


construction. Rapid and economic operation. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ANOTHER 75 TON LECTROMELT ON ALLOY STEEL 


| PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Copper 
Electro, Lake, Strai'ts Tin, 
de! de} Casting, New York 
Mar Conn Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
29 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.37% 51.62% 
31 12.00 12.00 12.25 52.00 51.37 % 
April 
1 12.00 12.00 12.25 51.62 50.87 % 
y 12.00 12.00 12.25 11.62 50.75 
3 12.00 12.00 12.25 91.62% 50.75 
i 12.00 12.06 12.25 51.75 51.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per ib. except as 
apecified Copper brass products based 
on 12.000¢ Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass (high) 19.48 
Copper, hot rolled 20.87 
Lead, cut to jobbers 9.10 
Zinc, 100 Ib. base 12.50 
Tubes 
High yellow brass 22.23 
Seamless copper 21.37 
Rods 
High vellow brass 15.01 
Copper, hot rolled 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 
Yeliow brass Cchigh: 19.73 
OLD METALS 
Nom, Dealers’ Ruying Pricea 
No. t Composition Red Brass 
New York 9.00-9.25 
Cleveland 10.00 
Chicago 9.12%-9.37% 
St. Louis 9.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No, 1 10.00-10.25 


Cleveland, No, 1 11.90 
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Anti- 

Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
Mm. &. Sees “er ee 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 1.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.20 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 1.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 7.25 17.00 14.00 35.00 


eT We. | Se eRe gs Salo APN 10.25-10.50 


St. Louis 10.25 
Composition Brass Turnings 
New York .8.75-9.00 
Light Copper 
New York 8.00-8.25 
Cleveland +e ae 
Chicago .8.25-8.50 
Ws ME, ais 6b Os eo ko bs ee 8.25 
Light Brass 
Cleveland eee ee aio .siacn Ca 
Chicago .6.12%-6.37% 
St. Louis 5.75 
Lead 
New York . .4.85-5.00 
RUINED, co sith acco! hte dv erie .. .4,50-4.75 
Chicago . .4.62% -4.87% 
St. Louis ie Sate , 4.50 
Old Zinc 
New York, del., buyer’s plant. 5.10 
Cleveland, del., buyer’s plant 5.10 
St. Louis, del., buyer’s plant. 5.10 
Aluminum 

Mis., cast BS aso a ece sa 11.00 
Sloe a a be 9.50 

Other than No. 12 10.00 
Clips, pure 13.00 


SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l.c.l. 
Standard No, 12 aluminum. 


...-13.75-14.00 
16.00 


- 
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e@ For over sixty years, Grant has served its customers 
throughout the country—and we can serve you, too, 


with gears for your every requirement—spur—bevels 


—mitre—worm and worm 


GRANT GEAR WORK 


gears—reduction units. 


COR. SECOND & B STS. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





pended, as usual, during the winter. 

Prices are unchanged at $20 to $21 
per net ton for domestic, carloads, 
all rail shipment, f.o.b. mines, 
washed gravel. However some look 
for an advance of $1 per ton in 
another month or two, or when the 
season is in full activity. 


Molybdenum To Relieve 
Demand for Tungsten 


Priorities on tungsten are expect- 
ed to result in increased use of mo- 
lybdenum in alloy steels. It already 
is being substituted for nickel. Mo- 
lybdenum-manganese steel may be 
used for bullet cores, which would 
result in saving tungsten from 
about 10,000 tons of ore, about twice 
normal requirements for all pur- 
poses. 

Even with this saving tungsten 
needs will be large, for cutting 
tools, often using 20 per cent tung- 
sten, and for military equipment, 
such as ordnance, armor plate and 
airplane steels. Domestic ore pro- 
duction this year is expected to be 
increased at least 40 per cent, to 
about 6000 tons. Last week 1900 


tons of wolframite arrived from 
China, second only to 4600 tons 
brought in last summer. The cur- 


rent shipment is understood to be 
for immediate distribution instead 
of being placed in reserve. 

Tungsten ore ordinarily is shipped 
in lots of about 50 tons. Because of 
unsettled conditions in the Far East 
the larger consignment was brought 
in but in case of critical conditions 
there the smaller shipments may be 
resorted to in an effort to reduce 
possible losses by ship. sinkings. 
Metals Reserve Co. now has more 
than 32,000 tons of concentrates on 
order, practically all Chinese wol- 
framite. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—The government con- 
tinued to expand its control over 
major nonferrous metals as _ con- 
sumption maintained a peak level. 
All scrap metals are likely to 
come under complete control, as 
already in aluminum and zinc, un- 
less voluntary reductions restore 
the normal relationship with virgin 
metal prices. 

Copper—Maximum prices may be 
established officially within a few 


days on most copper and _ allied 
products, with the exception of 
scrap. Indications now are _ that 
12.00c will be set for electrolytic 
copper in the producers’ market 
and 12.00c to 13.00c for 85-5-5-5 
brass ingot. The latter market 


displayed a softening tendency on 
Friday with base prices declining 
%-cent due to lighter demand and 
heavy receipts of red metal scrap. 


Lead—Sales were heavy with all 
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leading sellers easily balancing 
their intakes. Production from for- 
eign concentrates will decline due 
to high ocean freight rates but 
imports of foreign refined lead 
likely will increase. Undertone of 
the market remained strong at 
5.85c, New York. 

Zine—Secondary prime _ western 
zinc was fixed at a maximum carlot 
price of 7.25c, East St. Louis, while 
maximum prices were also fixed for 
the various grades of scrap. Lack 
of slab zinc has reduced galvanized 
sheet output to only 62 per cent 
of capacity compared with a recent 
high of 84 per cent. More manufac- 
turers are cutting out nondefense 
brass items by switching to higher 
copper content articles. 


Tin—Prices remained well above 
the Metals Reserve Co.’s standing 
bid of 50.00c with Straits spot clos- 
ins’ at 51.75¢: 


Capacity Released by 
British Aids Delivery 


The two-month suspension re- 
quested by the British government 
on production of all carbon steels 
for its account will release approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of capacity, ac- 
cording to reliable trade estimates. 

Normally, such development 
would have pronounced effect, but 
under present conditions this capac- 
ity will be absorbed quickly, without 
slightest bearing on the rate of in- 
got operations and probably with- 
out much disruption of finishing 
schedules, it is believed. The prin- 
cipal net effect will likely be the 
stepping up of deliveries in some 
cases. 

That the tonnage involved in the 
present suspension is not heavier 
may be attributed in part to the 
fact that England has bought rela- 
tively little tonnage in this country 
since late last year, or since the 
question of financing future pur- 
chases on other than a cash basis 
first came up. 

In addition to substantial stocks 
at seaboard and a desire to conserve 
cargo space for other necessities, 
the recent action by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation is attrib- 
uted also to another reason. It ap- 
pears that the British, in their 
heavy buying last year, bought an 
extra amount for use in the event 
their own production failed to keep 
up to schedule. It is claimed now 
that despite bombing raids, British 
production has exceeded schedules 
originally set around the middle of 
last year. 


Of the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease 
law, $1,500,000,0CO has already been 
allocated, with $1,500,000,000 to 
$2,C00,000,000 ‘under study,” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said at his press 
conference, Friday. 
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RODINE 


Makes Pickling Efficient 


MERICAN sarerrtis take Al 
Main Office & Works AMBLER, it 





Stops Waste of Acid and Metal 
Prevents Over-Pickling 
Eliminates Acid Fumes 


Reduces Acid Brittleness 





Cuts Costs 


Increases Tonnage 


Bulletin on request 














Rough turning Garand rifle barrels with KENNAMETAL tipped 
tools at Springfield Armory. The machine is a Fay automatic lathz 





The superior qualities of KENNAMETAL have created an unprecedented 
demand for this hard carbide tool material—both in plants manufacturing 
armaments and in plants manufacturing commercial articles from stcel. 

We are rapidly expanding our production facilities and expect to again meet 
normal delivery dates within a few months. Meanwhile, the urgency of the 
National Defense program makes it necessary to give first consideration to 









orders for tools to be used in machining armaments. 
You can cooperate by placing your orders for KENNA- 
METAL tools as far in advance as possible, and by 
ordering standard tools where they can be used. Send 
for our new catalog No. 41 containing specifications 
and prices. 













LLOYD AVENUE 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 












Windows of Washington 
(Concluded from Page 32.) 


part of his time to finding ways and 
means of maintaining continuity of 
employment in plants affected by 
the establishment of mandatory pri- 
orities. 

Special representative of the Unit 
ed Mine Workers of America since 
1939, Mr. Lewis was formerly com- 
missioner of the Bituminous Coal 





Commission, and for 16 years prior 
to that, president of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor. In 1937 he 
went to Geneva, Switzerland, as 
technical adviser on steel and coal 
on the staff of John C. Winant, head 
of the American delegation to the 
International Labor Office. 


James S. Earl, of the Federated 
Metals Division, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., has joined the 
OPM reclamation and conservation 








It Pays to Use Dependable Wire Rope 







Whee a wire rope fails, 
the equipment on which 
it is used is tempo- 
rarily out of business, 
production stops, 
time is lost and labor 
is wasted ... The best 
recommendation for 
"HERCULES" (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope is its 
performance record, by 
which it continues to make and hold 


friends — year after year... In orderto 





if 


A wre; nd .s S: 
HESS ES: 


WIRE ROPE 


Ni 


Made of Acid Open-Hearth Steel Wire 


MADE ONLY BY 


be suitable for all purposes, 
*tHERCULES” is made in 
a wide range of both 
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structions — all of 
MN which are available in 
LI \ either the Standard or Pre- 
; N formed type... If you will 
tell us how you use Wire 
Rope, we shall be glad to 
suggest the construction and type we 
consider best for your conditions. 
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unit where he will be in charge of 
the waste materials program. 

Samuel R. Fuller Jr. was named 
chief of the materials branch, pro- 
duction division, OPM, replacing W. 
A. Harriman. Mr. Fuller remains 
chairman of the production plan- 
ning board. A. I. Henderson will 
continue as acting deputy of the 
branch. 

Elmer E. Walker, of Colorado 
Springs, has been appointed nation- 
al specialist on apprenticeship in 
metal trades and Joseph E. Foster, 
of Chicago, to a similar post in avia- 
tion, by Secretary of Labor Perkins. 

Mr. Walker, former business rep- 
resentative of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, has long 
been interested in apprenticeship 
training methods. Mr. Foster, as 
former president of the Airline Me- 
chanics Association International, 
aided the American Airlines, Penn- 
Sylvania Central and Braniff Air- 
ways in establishing their appren- 
ticeship systems under the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship stand- 
ards. 

Appointment of Major Arthur N. 
Ziegler, as general counsel for the 
Administrator of Export Control, 
has been announced by Brigadier 
General Russeli L. Maxwell, admin- 
istrator. Major Ziegler has served 
with the office since its organiza- 
tion July 2, 1940 and formerly was 
chief of its administrative division. 


Vacations Canceled, but 
Extra Pay for 13,000 


@ Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Ill., has canceled 1941 vacations for 
its 13,000 employes to maintain pro- 
duction for national defense. Each 
employe will receive on Aug. 1 
vacation pay in addition to regular 
compensation for time worked. 

“Even though employment is now 
at the highest point in our com- 
pany’s history, production is not 
enough to satisfy requirements,” 
the company states in notifying em- 
ployes of the decision. ‘‘Nationwide 
sentiment calls for uninterrupted 
effort in supplying the needs of the 
defense program.” 

The company termed the _ sacri- 
fice of vacations this year “an 
emergency measure only, and it is 
earnestly hoped that conditions will 
permit again enjoying next year 
and in following years the annual 
two weeks’ period of rest and recre- 
ation.” A vacation with pay plan 
for employes was adopted in 1939. 
@ A jury of award composed of ar- 
chitects and engineers has been ap- 
pointed by the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, New York, 
to select the most beautiful new 
steel bridges opened to traffic in 
1940. Entries will be received until 
May 1. 
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Illinois 


CHICAGO—Oscar F. Carlson Co., 2600 
West Irving Park road, manufacturer of 
boiler controls, is taking bids on a plant 
addition. 


CHICAGO—Acme Industrial Co., 200 
North Laflin street, manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, jig bushings, etc., is building 
a top-floor addition 150 x 150 feet and 
has placed orders for about $100,00U 
worth of equipment. 


CHICAGO—Pyott Foundry & Machine 
Co., 328 North Sangamon street, is build- 
ing a one-story machine shop addition 
covering 7700 square feet. Equipment 
for addition will cost about $10,000. 


CHICAGO—Container Corp of America, 
111 West Washington street, will let 
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Construction -=: Enterprise 


contract soon through J. B. Black, en- 
gineer, 520 North Michigan avenue, for 
a one-story 135 x 168-foot plant addi- 
tion at 404 East North Water street, 
to cost about $50,000. 


CHICAGO—Mercil & Sons Plating Co., 
1911 West Fulton street, has let general 
contract for a one-story plant at Wol- 
cott and Fulton streets, to Chicago In- 
dustrial Construction Co., 165 West 





mw Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 117 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 119 in this issue, 





Wacker drive, costing over $40,000. 


CHICAGO—A, Dalkin Co., 4311 North 
Ravenswood avenue, is building a one- 
story 90 x 90-foot factory at 3222 Kil- 
patrick avenue, which will more than 
double present space. Company manufac- 
tures automatic vending machines and 
does engineering work. New plant will 
cost about $18,000 


CHICAGO—Birtman Electric Co., 4140 
West Fullerton avenue, manufacturer of 
electrical appliances, plans plant addi 
tions to cost about $250,000 


CHICAGO—Cullen-Friestedt Co., 1300 
South Kilbourne avenue, is building a 
$20,000 addition to its steel erecting 
shop, 65 x 75 feet, to increase manufat- 
turing space adDout 25 per cent. Companys 
manufactures locomotive cranes, clam- 
shell buckets, sheet lifters and special 
machinery. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Greenlee Bros. Co., 
manufacturer of tools, will buiid a two- 
story addition costing about $10,000. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—City, John W 
Kapp Jr., is having plans made for two 
or four additional filters for water supply, 


to cost about $50,000. Burns & Mc¢ 
Donnell Engineering Co., 107 West Lin 
wood boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., is 
engineer. 

Connecticut 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. Stanley 
Chemical Co. is building a one-story 35 
x 104-foot addition costing about $50,000, 
with equipment. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—Goss & De- 
Leeuw Machine Co., 100 Harding street, 
Kensington, has let general contract to 
Aberthaw Co., 80 Federal street, Boston, 
for a machine shop building costing 
$100,000. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New Britain 
Machine Co. is extending its plant at 
cost of about $400,000, with government 
aid. 


Maine 


LISBON FALLS, ME.—Worumbo Mfg. 
Co. plans to modernize and improve 
Plant and install additional equipment, 
at cost of $250,000. 


SOUTH PORTLAND, ME.—Todd-Bath 
Iron Shipbuilding Corp. is building nine 
shipways for its new plant, plate shop 
100 x 300 feet, machine shop 100 x 225 
feet, general equipment and warehouse 
building 75 x 300 feet, power plant 75 x 
100 feet and office, garage and other 
structures. Total cost estimated at $5,- 
000,000, with equipment. 


New York 


DUNKIRK, N. Y.—Marsh Valve Co., 
307 Brigham road, will build a one-story 
foundry addition 60 x 90 feet, general 
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contract to W. Washington, 118 West 
Sixth street, to cost about $50,000, 
with equipment 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Union Car- 
bide Co., 137 Forty-seventh street, will 
build a furnace building addition cost- 
ing over $40,000 G L. Lardie, care 


owner, is in charge 


Ohio 


CLEVELAND 
Co., Rockefeller 


Pittsburgh Steamship 
building, has let con- 
three lake freighters, in addi 
others recently awarded to 
Engineering Works, Rive! 
Rouge, One of the three will be 
built by builder and two by Ameri- 
can Shipbuilding Co., at Lorain, O 


tracts for 
tion to two 
Great Lakes 


Mich 


same 





Kinetic Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Ralph C. Hummer, 
plans a plant on 
Lorain, O., 66 x 116 
$10,000. Production 
plant. 


CLEVELAND 
12000 Athens avenue, 
secretary-treasurer, 
Euclid boulevard, 
feet, costing about 
will be removed to new 

CLEVELAND 
4415 Czar avenue, 
36 x 213 feet to enlarge 
ties. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Reimer & 
Bloomgren Machine Co., 1850 South 
Front street, will enlarge facilities about 


Industrial Plating Co., 
is building an addition 
shipping facili- 


one-third by new plant at Second and 
Hudson avenues, 40 x 160 feet, to cost 
about $12,500. 

VAN WERT, O National Motor Bear- 


ing Co, Ine., Oakland, Calif., has bought 
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COPPER Electrode Holders 
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Finished complete 
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ice: Bessemer Building, A apt agua wens 


ROLLING MILL 
Hot and Cold Mill Bearings 
Heavy Bushings 
Screw Boxes, Housing Nuts 
Machinery Bronze 


Lawrence Heavy Duty Closed 
Bottom Tuyere Cocks. 
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Unions: Bail Unions 
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POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY 
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seven-acre site and will build a plant 
costing about $100,000 to house equip- 
ment costing $125,000. Company manu- 
factures oil and fluid seals and shims 
for machinery and automobiles. 


VAN WERT, O.—Kennedy Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of sheet steel specialties, 
will build a one-story addition 100 x 200 
feet to meet demands for production 
space. 


Pennsylvania 


Healy Petroleum 
will build a three- 
addition cost- 
Main street, 


BRADFORD, PA. 
Corp., Kennedy street, 
story 50 x 50-foot plant 
ing about $50,000. F. Fensel, 
is architect. : 

CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Quaker 
Chemical Products Co., Elm street, will 
build a three-story 116 x 122-foot plant 
costing about $75,000. P. M. Sax, Pen- 
field building, Philadelphia, is engineer. 


MILTON, PA.—Milton Steel & Supply 
Co. will build a one-story 40 x 192-foot 
addition costing about $40,000, with 
equipment. 


PITTSBURGH Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., 201 North Braddock avenue, 
will expand its plant at Callery, Pa., by 
additions and alterations to six build- 
ings, new boiler plant and manufactur- 
ing building. Prack & Prack, 119 Fed- 
eral street, Pittsburgh, architects, are in 
charge. 

WARREN, Boro council, C. Bar- 
wis, engineer, will take bids in early 
summer for a sewage disposal plant in 
Pleasant township and trunk line sewers, 
at total cost of about $300,000. Chester 
Engineers, 210 East Park Way, Pitts- 
burgh, are in charge. 


Ay 


Michigan 

CREEK, MICH.—City plans 
plant to cost about 
Jones, engineer, Second 
building, Toledo, O., is 
plans. 


BATTLE 
sewage disposal 
$100,000. H. P. 
National Bank 
making preliminary 

DETROIT—Contract Specialties Co., 
743 Beaubien street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital to conduct a 
general manufacturing business, by F. 
A. Vollbrecht, 1299 West Ann Arbor 
trail, Plymouth, Mich. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. Balch-Lund- 
berg Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture automo- 
bile parts, by Severans’ Balch, 405 
Stewart avenue, Kalamazoo. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. Midwest Ma- 
chine & Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
with 37,500 shares no par value to man- 
ufacture machine parts, by Thomas Ma- 


honey, Wardell apartments, Detroit. 
PLAINWELL, MICH.—Valley Metal 
Products Corp. has been incorporated 
with $25,000 capital to manufacture 
metal products, by Richard Stiles, Plain- 
well. 
Indiana 
MUNCIE, IND.—Maxon Pre-Mix Burner 


Co., 2520 Mulberry street, is building a 
plant addition for which some new equip- 
ment nas been bought for manufacture 
of industrial gas and oil burner equip- 
ment. 


Missouri 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Water depart- 
ment, K. K. King, director, will take 
bids in April on equipment for water 
softening plant to cost about $624,000. 
Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co. and 
Black & Veatch, both of Kansas City, 
are associate engineers. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Columbian Steel 
Tank Co., 1509 West Twelfth street, is 
building an 84 x 107-foot addition to 
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galvanizing department, to house gal- 
vanizing pot 5 x 5 x 20 feet. Pickling 
vats will be enlarged. 

ST. LOUIS—Perma-Net Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manu- 
facture laundry and dry cleaning ma- 
chinery and supplies. Harris, Reinhardt 
& Bebb, 29 South LaSalle street, Chicago, 
are representatives. 

ST. LOUIS—Shop Master Tool Corp. has 
been incorporated with $2000 capital to 
manufacture tools, machinery, etc., by 
Henry C. Stoll, 722 Chestnut street, at- 
torney, and associates. 


ST. LOUIS—Atlas Enameling Co., 2024 
North Broadway, has given general con- 
tract to William Green & Son, 3131 
South Broadway, for a plant addition 
costing about $10,000; one-story 52 x 72 
feet. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—City, H. 
E. Bailey, manager, has retained V. V. 
Long, Colcord building, Oklahoma City, 
as consulting engineer to make survey 
for improvement to waterworks plant, 
including reservoir, purification and 
pumping plant, watermain’ extensions 
and repairs. Estimated cost is about 
$7,000,000. 


Wisconsin 


BEAVER DAM, WIS.—kirsch Foundry 
Co. has given general contract to C. 
Starkweather & Son for foundry addi- 
tion 22 x 72 feet. 


DORCHESTER, WIS.—Village, S. C. 
Sorenson, clerk, will take bids in April 
on sand, gravel and sludge pumps for 
sewage disposal plant. Entire plant will 
cost about $60,000. Davy & Davy, 502 
Main street, LaCrosse, Wis., are engi- 
neers. 

MILWAUKEE—tTrackson Co., manufac 
turer of tractor equipment, crawlers and 
cranes, will build a one-story plant addi- 
tion 80 x 110 feet. E. W. Burgess, 1838 
North Fifty-second street, is engineer. 


MILWAUKEE Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
manufacturer of electrical devices, has 
given general contract to H. Schmitt & 
Son Ine. for one-story addition 78 x 90 
feet. Keymar & Slaby are architects. 


MILWAUKEE—Globe Seamless ‘Tubes 
Co. is building a one-story” shipping 
room addition 60 x 400 feet, with over- 
head crane and other handling equip- 
ment. 


MILWAUKEE—Sterling Motor ‘Truck 
Co, has given general contract to Geb- 
hard-Berghammer Ine. for a_ one-story 
factory addition. 


MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated to manufacture weld 
ing and general machinery, by A. J 
Hertzberg and associates. 


PHILLIPS, WIS.—Hallett Construction 
Co., Crosby, Minn., is low bidder at $229,- 
455 for construction of 377 miles rural 
transmission lines to serve 964 customers 
of Pirce electric co-operative, Frank X. 
Schumacker, secretary. Wisconsin de- 
velopment authority, 522 Tenney build- 
ing, Madison, Wis., is engineer. 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Paragon Electric 
Co., Manitowoc, Wis., manufacturer ol 
electric devices, has bought plant here 
and will remodel and add boiler plant. 


Minnesota 


RED WING, MINN.—City, S. T. Irvine, 
clerk, plans sewage disposal plant and 
interceptor sewer to cost about $200,000 
and is considering bond issue. M. E. 
Chamberlain, Montevideo, Minn., is engi- 
neer. 

ST. LOUIS PARK, MINN.—Village, 
Joseph Justad, recorder, is taking bids 
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to April 14 on construction of 500,000- S. Hyland, Fargo, N. Dak., is engineer 
gallon elevated steel water storage tank 
and tower. South Dakota 
Kansas WINNER, S. DAK.—City, Elna Nichol- 
son, clerk, will vote April 8 on $195,000 
EMPORIA. KANS City, E. T. Mena bond issue to finance municipal light 


clerk, will hold election soon on $75,000 plant and distribution system 


bond issue to finance sewage disposal 


plant. Robert W. Cunningham is cits Nebraska 

engineer. —_ . 
OMAHA, NEBR.—Metropolitan Utili 

. z ties, Walter Byrne, general manage! 

North Dakota is taking bids to April 10 on gas works 


boiler equipment, including two 500 


KINDRED, N. DAK.—Cass county elec- " ' 
horsepower boilers, piping, equipment 


tric co-operative, A. J. Tuskind, man- i 
. mie r : and installation, at estimated cost of 

ager, has awarded contract to Zonatelli $145.000 

Bros., Ironton, Minn., at $153,880 for a ; 

construction of 300 miles rural trans- SEWARD, NEBR City, Carl McGrew, 

mission lines to serve 500 customers. M clerk, plans a special election on $22,000 
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For architectural grilles, cab- 
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bond issue to finance construction of a 
water tower. 


Iowa 


DELHI, IOWA—Town, Roy H. Smith, 
clerk, is taking bids to April 22 for a 
power house, diesel generating units and 
auxiliaries and a distribution system. 
A. S. Harrington, 501 Baum building, 
Omaha, Nebr., is engineer. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA Fort Dodge 
Gas & Electric Co., T. C. Roderick, gen- 
eral manager, has given contract to 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
for a steam turbine generator in connec- 
tion with its additions and improvement 
prorram for 1941, which will total close 
to $1,000,000 


GRAETTINGER, ITOWA—Bond issue of 
$100,000 has been approved to finance 
construction or purchase of an electric 
light plant Cc. E. Norris is. clerk. 


* 








(Noted Feb. 24.) 


GRIMES, IOWA — City, Frank M. 
Briggs, clerk, is taking bids to April 22 
on diesel engine generating equipment 
of 300 horsepower, consisting of two 
units and auxiliaries. Ralph W. Gear- 
hart, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is engineer. 


LAMONI, IOWA—Board of trustees, 
Roy L. Mortimer, secretary, takes bids 
to April 14 for extension and improve- 
ment of electric light plant, including 
additional diesel generator unit of 375 
to 475 horsepower, and auxiliary equip- 
ment. A. S. Harrington, 501 Baum 
building, Omaha, Nebr., is engineer. 
(Noted March 24.) 


LORIMOR, IOWA—C'ty plans construc- 
tion of complete waterworks system and 
application will be made to WPA for 
aid. 

MUSCATINE, ITOWA—Board of water 
and light, Herman Zeug, secretary, is 
taking bids to April 23 on fuel-burning 
equipment for steam generating unit with 
peak capacity of 100,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. Stanley Engineering Co., Mus- 
catine, is engineer. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—City, H. H. Han- 
son, clerk, is preparing report on sew- 
age disposal plant and sewers to cost 
about $500,000. Bond issue will be voted 
on before plans are completed. Stanley 
Engineering Co., Muscatine, is engineer. 


WEST BEND, IOWA—City, Alex Pert], 
clerk, will take bids about May 15 for 
sewage disposal plant and sewers, in- 
cluding distributor, filter and 20-gpm 
pump. Currie Engineering Co., Web- 
ster City, Iowa, is engineer. 


Wyoming 


LUSK, WYO.—City, Earl Peet, mayor 
will vote April 15 on a _ $60,000 bond 
issue to finance construction of a light 
and power plant. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—Board of regents, 
University of Idaho, is preparing to build 
an engineering laboratory building cost- 
ing $121,000, and dairy building, $82,000. 
Former will include shops, foundry and 
hydraulic testing building. Equipment 
is estimated to cost $34,000. 


California 


BURBANK, CALIF. General Water 
Heater Co., 9 East Cypress street, is 
building a plant addition 50 x 120 feet, 
costing about $10,000. 


CULVER CITY, CALIF. Steel-Weld 
Building Corp., 1250 La Cienega boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, is building a new 
plant at 8949 Washington boulevard, 
Culver City, 36 x 80 feet, costing about 
$8000. 


LOS ANGELES—lIndustrial Wire Mfg. 
Corp. has been organized with $50,000 
by Edward D. McCoy, 905 Foreman 
building, and associates. 


LOS ANGELES—Kay Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturer of springs, is building a plant 
30 x 160 feet at 6511 McKinley avenue, 
at cost of $4000. 

LOS ANGELES North American 
Aviation Co., 5701 Imperial highway, will 
build a plant addition 40 x 440 feet, cost- 
ing about $40,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Hughes Aircraft Co., 
1008 Airways avenue, Glendale, Calif., 
is building a plant in the Baldwin Hills 
district, 150 x 240 feet, to cost about 
$300,000. 


Oregon 


SALEM, OREG.—California Packing 
Co. is building $200,000 plant addition 
for vegetable packing. Viesko & Han- 
naman, Portland, Oreg., are general con- 
tractors. 





Canada 


LONDON, ONT.—Fleet Aircraft Ltd., 
Fort Erie, Ont., will build airplane over- 
haul and repair plant near Crumlin air- 
port, to cost about $1,000,000. Will be 
equipped to repair planes used by Royal 
Canadian air force. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Sarnia Elevator Co. 
has let general contract to: Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co. Ltd., 419 Cherry street, 
Toronto, Ont., for $250,0000 grain elevator 
on St. Clair river. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Link-Belt Ltd., 791 
Eastern avenue, has let general contract 
to Milne & Nicholls, 57 Bloor street West, 
for $50,000 plant addition. Ewart Armer 
& Byam, 36 Toronfo street, are engi- 
neers. 


WELLAND, ONT.—United Steel Corp., 
King street, has given general contract 
to Gardner Construction Co. Ltd., River- 
bank street for $50,000 plant addition. 
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IN STEP WITH 
THE TIMES... 


Changing Products 
Require no change in 
Parker Processing! 


eo PROCESSES fit into national 
defense requirements because 
they keep pace with the increasing 
tempo of America’s fast-moving in- 
dustries. Parker research is con- 
stantly increasing efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness, bringing faster process- 
ing, greater chemical efficiency, lower 
operating temperatures and econo- 
mies in application. 

As production swings from automo- 
biles to airplanes . . . typewriters to 
machine guns... the same Parker 
processing methods and equipment 
can be relied on for satisfactory metal 
protection, 

Equipment is readily available and 
can be quickly installed on short 
notice. Ample supplies of essential 
chemicals are assured. 

When specifications call for “Parker- 
izing” or “Bonderizing”, write or 
wire for complete information. 
PARKER RUST PROOF COMPANY 
2158 E. Milwaukee Ave. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 


SEND FOR THESE BOOKS 
For 26 years this company has devoted 
its entire resources to the improvement 
of rust-proofing methods. Books describ- 
ing the Parker Processes are available 
to manufacturers and technical men. 
Send for your copies. 
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Can't See Into Welded Joint 


To the Editor: 

Are welding can easily take care 
of its enemies if it can only be de- 
livered from the machinations of its 
friends. Are welding progress is 
being held back much more by 
people who could know the facts and 
will not than by all the people who 
condemn it from ignorance. This is 
a unique situation. 

This fatherly criticism has con- 
demned the consumer of welded 
products to the loss of many welding 
economies. It has also forced the 
would-be user to antiquated meth- 
ods which are less reliable and more 
dangerous. The reasoning of these 
fatherly critics is that since no one 
can see into a welded joint there- 
fore it should not be used. However, 
this same critic does not hesitate to 
use steel which, without question, is 
equally dense and much more vari- 
able in quality. 


Hesitates on New Ideas 

It is a peculiar quirk of human 
nature that the average man hesi- 
tates in adopting new ideas. This 
perhaps is a very admirable trait. 
The consumer, however, by this 
same conservatism is condemned to 
paying more for an inferior article. 
Many millions of dollars of loss is 
incurred by him yearly because of 
this same conservatism. This loss 
can be justified for a proper trial 
period but not longer. This proper 
trial period certainly expired many 
years ago. 

It is time that we overcome this 
truly American trait in which we 
take so much pride. We should not 
allow this economic loss to continue 
merely because of our ideas of con- 
servatism. After all, these con- 
servatives do not pay the bill. That 
is paid by the consumer, who wants 
progress and safety. He is tired of 
paying for Tacoma bridges which, 
if designed for welding, would have 
cost less and still be standing. He 
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wants the economy and safety of a 
homogeneous structure which only 
welding gives and he wants it now. 


J. F. LINCOLN 
President, 
The Lincoln Eleciric Co., 
Cleveland 


Philco Corp. Queried Elyria 


To the Editor: 

Feb. 17, we wrote you concerning 
some of the activities of the Elyria 
Chamber of Commerce which had to 
do with making available all of the 
resources of our industries in the de- 
fense program. 

This morning we have a letter 
from the Philco Corp., Philadelphia, 
referring to the letter to the editor 
published in the March 3 issue of 
STEEL carrying a description of the 
work that was being attempted for 
the manufacturers in Elyria. From 
the letter it appears that we have 
facilities here which Philco would 
like to use, and they have asked for 
a list of industries. 

Harry W. LuETHI 
Secretary, 
The Elyria Chamber of Commerce, 
Elyria, Ohio 





Readers are invited to comment 
upon articles, editorials, reports, 
prices or other editorial material 
appearing in STEEL. The editors 
cannot publish unsigned com- 
munications, but at their discre- 
tion may permit a writer to use 
a pseudonym when a bona fide 
reason exists for with-holding his 
identity. Letters should be brief 
—preferably not exceeding 250 
words 
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Load Heavily—Unload Fast 


To the Editor: 

At present there is an exceptional- 
ly heavy demand for open top rail- 
road car equipment, due particular- 
ly to possibility of suspension at the 
mines in April. This is, therefore, a 
period during which every shipper 
and receiver should observe whole- 
heartedly and literally the pledge of 
the Shippers’ Advisory’ Boards: 
“LOAD CARS AS HEAVILY AS 
POSSIBLE: LOAD AND UNLOAD 
CARS AS QUICKLY AS _ POS- 
SIBLE.” 

In addition to demands for open 
top equipment for the movement of 
storage coal, mentioned above, there 
is also heavy demand from con- 
tractors building defense projects, 
such as camps and roads. There is, 
furthermore, the stepped-up produc- 
tion of steel plants, calling for the 
use of open-top equipment. 

Speed is required in handling this 
equipment and I am asking that co- 
operation on the part of every mem- 
ber of the Great Lakes Regional 
Advisory Board. 

J. J. CARROLL 
President, 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board, 
A-5 Michigan 
Building, Detroit 


Central Terminal 


Gave Reprint to Instructor 


To,the Editor: 

Several of us have read your ar- 
ticle on Training Within Industry- 
“A Must,” which appeared in the 
March 3 issue of STEEL. 

You have done a splendid job in 
your presentation of the importance 
of training within industry. Having 
been down here you are aware of 
what we are doing, and we believe 
likewise are aware of the very fine 
results. 

EF’. C. DULL 
The Monarch Machine Tool Co., 
Sidney, Ohio 
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